REVIEW. 


‘“* What is the Tory Party, unless it represents National 
feeling ?”—Lord Beaconsfield. 


JUNE, 1886. 


“THE OLD ORDER CHANGES.” Bx. IV., Cx. L-V. By W. H. MALLOCK 433 
THE POLITICAL PROSPECT :— 

I. A LIBERAL VIEW. By J. A. DOYLE . 

Il. A CONSERVATIVE VIEW. By W. J. COURTHOPE . 
THEODORE AGRIPPA D’AUBIGNE. By P. F. WILLERT 
STATE-AND-RATE-PAID EDUCATION. By Earl FORTESCUE 
THE ACADEMY AND THE SALON. By WALTER WILLIAMS 
MEN OF ULSTER. By The Countess of JERSEY 
THE HUDSON’S BAY TRADE-ROUTE. By W. SHELFORD, M.I.C.E. 
THE REVIVAL OF COMMON SENSE. By ALFRED AUSTIN 

CORRESPONDENCE 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183 WATERLOO PLACK. 3.W. 


Paris: Lrprart GALIGNANI. MELBOURNE 

New York: Tue INTERNATIONAL SyDNEY Grorce Rosertson. 
News ADELAIDE 

Catoutta: W. Tuacker & Co. . A. Kramers. 

Beruw: Asner & Co. G. Rossers. 


Price 28. 6d.] [All rights reserved. 
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THE IRON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND FENCING COMPANY 
ROWELL & CO.), 
Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s War Department, &c. &c. 


STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON FENCING AND GATES 
Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the Colonies, and Abroad. a 


ROWELL’S 
GALVANIZED i PATENT 

STEEL 


STANDARD. 
NEW PATENT ‘“‘ECONOMIC”’ STRAINED WIRE FENCING. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR EFFICIENCY, STRENGTH, AND APPEARANCE 
IRON HURDLES, GATES, TREE GUARDS, AND WIRE NETTING ; FENCING POR 
DEER PARKS, RABBIT WAREENS, AND PHEASANTEIES. 


Address :—D. ROWELL & CO., 2, POET’S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


Tlustrated Priced Catalogues Post-free on “pplication. 


“PAINLESS AND PERFECT DENTISTRY.” 
A NEW PAMPHLET 
By Dr. GEO. H. JONES, F.R.S.L., F.R.M.S., &c., Surgeon-Dentist, 


57, Great Russell Street (Facing, British Entrance)» LOndon. 
Contains a List of DIPLOMAS, GOLD and SILVER MEDALS, and other 
Awards, obtained at the Great International Exhibitions, forwarded Gratis and Post Free. 


HER MAJESTY'S SURGEON-DENTIST says :— 
My Dear Docror.—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial 
Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Maj rm Royal Letters 
Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In enn & of 4S . - aly services you are at liberty to use my 


Geo. H. Jones, Esq., D.D. By Surges Dentist to Her the 


SAMPLE. BOX OF 


DR. GEO. H. JONES’ 


ls. Post Free 13 Stamps. 
CAUTION.—None other is genuine without this Trade Mark = 


SOCIETY 


FOR 


RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


SYRIAN COLONIZATION FUND. 


Late President—Rt. Hon. The of SHarressury, K.G. 
Vice-President—Rt. Hon. Sir R. N. Fowier, M.P. 


Funds needed for settlement in Hoty Lanp of Jews, driven 
thither by severe persecution in Roumania, Russia, &c. Before his 


death, Lorp SHarrEsBury expressly sanctioned a SHAFTESBURY 


MEMORIAL FUND for this purpose. 


Donations received by the Bankers—Messrs. Drummonp & Co., 
Charing Cross, 8.W.; Messrs. Barctay, Bevan, Trirron & Co., 54, 
Lombard Street, E.C. ; The Bank or Enexann ; The Royat Bank or 
; The Provinciat Bank or ; or by the Secretary. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Journals, Letters, and Note-Books of Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales. 


The Cruise of H.M.S. “ Bacchante,” 1879-1882. 


oe from the Journals, Letters, and Note-Books of PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR and PRINCE 
RGE OF WALES. With Additions by the Rev. Joun NEALE Darton, Canon of Windsor. 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Two Vols. Medium 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. 


THE METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. A Course of Lectures. By Epwarp 
A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of —. dindety 


GREATER GREECE AND GREATER BRITAIN: GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE EXPANDER OF ENGLAND. With an Appendix on Imperial Federation. By E. A. FREEMAN, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. . 6d. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY’S WRITINGS. 


A New Edition, in 9 Vols. Globe Svo. 5s. each. 


Voltaire. One Vol. (Ready. Rousseau. Two Vols. Ready. 
Diderot and the Encyclopzdists. On Compromise. One Vol. Ready. 
Two Vols. (Ready. Miscellanies. Three Vols. 

3 uly 


PUBLIC OPINION AND LORD BEACONSFIELD, 1875-1880. By Gazo. 


CarsLakE THompson, LL.M., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 36s. 


THE LAW OF THE CONSTITUTION, Lectures Introductory to the Study of. 


By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the Inner Tem —_. Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English Law in the 
University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ ollege, Hon. LL.D., Glasgow. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


JOURNAL AND LETTERS OF W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D. MA, F.BS. 


Edited by His Wirz. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE ILIAD. Books I. to XII. Edited, with English Notes and Introduction, 
by Watrer Lear, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 14s. 


GOETHE’S REYNARD THE FOX. Translated into English Verse by A. Dovatas 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 


NEW NOVELS. 


ee eS A NEW NOVEL BY MR. A. S. HARDY. 
KING ARTHUR: THE WIND OF DESTINY. 
Not a Love Story. By ArTHuR SHERBURNE Harpy, Author of “ But 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Yet a Woman,” é&c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Two Vols. Globe 8yo. 12s. 
A NEW NOVEL. NEZRA: 
A NORTHERN LILY: A Tale of Ancient Rome. 
Five Years of an Uneventful Life. By Joun W. Granam. 
By Joanna HARRISON. Two Vols. 8vo. 
Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. (Immediately. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. A NEW NOVEL BY HUGH CONWAY. 
CHANTRY HOUSE. LIVING OR DEAD? 
By Cuartotre M. Yon@er, Author of “ The Heir of By Huexu Conway, Author of “Called Back,” “A 
clytte,’’ Family Affair,’’ 
Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.D. 
THE OLIVE LEAF. By the Rev. Huew Macminian, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of 


** Bible Teachings in Nature,” ‘‘ Ministry of Nature,’ “Two Worlds are Ours,” &c. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


PENTATEUCH AND BOOK OF JOSHUA. An Historico-Crivical Inquiry into the 
Origin and Composition of the Hexateuch. By A. KvEnEN, Professor of Theology at Leiden. Translated 
from the Dutch, with the assistance of the Author, by PHILIP H. WicksTEED, M.A. 8vo. lis 


INDIA UNDER BRITISH RULE. From the Foundation of the Kast India 
Company. By J. Tatporys WHEELER, late Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, Author of 
a India from the Earliest Ages,”’ ‘‘ A Short History of India,’’ &. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


MICRO-ORGANISMS AND DISEASE. An Introduction into the Study of 
Specitic Micro-Organisms. By E. Kuen, M.D., F.R.S., Joint Lecturer on General Anatomy and Physiology 
School of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London. With 121 Engravings. Third Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Sixth Year. Cloth. Price 2s. 


LONDON 1886. 


This work was originated and its Illustrations designed 
By tHe Late HERBERT FRY. 
Editor of the “‘Handbook to Normandy,” “ Road to Paris,” &c. 


Illustrated with a Map and Eighteen Double-Page Bird's-eye Views of 
the Principal Streets. 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR THIS WORK. 


Crown 8vo. 


IT has been ascertained by actual reckoning that upwards of 700,000 persons enter 
London in twenty-four hours. Of these a very large proportion are newly-arrived 
strangers in this great town. Many tens of thousands annually come from the 
Continent, America, Australia, India, our Colonies, and all other parts of the world. 


The great object of this Book is to provide the stranger in London with infor- 
mation at a glance respecting each of the main thoroughfares ; and with this design 
both the plan and the style of its unique illustrations have been projected. More- 
over, instead of the usual arrangement of Guide-Books, where the traveller is set 
down before a very maze of streets, with a list of places and institutions alphabeti- 
cally strung together, street-by-street particulars, such as are of the most general 
interest, are given, and an Index supplies an alphabetical means of reference. 


This Manual not only serves as THE EASIEST AND CLEAREST GUIDE 
ABOUT THE GREAT METROPOLIS, but, both for the accuracy with which its 
novel illustrations depict the main thoroughfares and their principal buildings, and 
for the descriptions corresponding therewith, the Book is esteemed an interesting 
souvenir which visitors carry home with them, and also purchase as an appropriate 
present for their far-off friends. 

The first annual edition of this book contained only Thirteen Illustrations ; 
in 1886” wit nave Eicureen* Dovsie-pace Street Views; and it 
will be carefully revised to present date, so as to exhibit the latest alterations and. 
changes in this ever-improving and enlarging metropolis. 


*LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Charing Cross through Whitehall to Westminster. 

The Strend—Charing Cross to Fleet Street. 

Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill to St. Paul's, 
Cheapside, §c. 

Cannon Street to the Mansion House, the Tower, &c. 

Charing Cross to Pimlico. 

Regent Street to Portland Place. 

St. James’s Street and Old and New Bond Streets. 

Piccadilly to Hyde Park Corner. 

Edgware Read te Westbourne Grove. 

Oxford Street to Tottenham Court Road. 


Baker Street to Regent’s Park and St. John’s Wood. 

Tottenham Court Road and Hampstead Road to 
Camden Town. 

New Oxford Street to Smithfield and Cheapside. 

The Euston and Marylebone Roads. 

The Poultry to Bishopsgate and Whitechapel. 

The City Road—Finsbury Circus to the “ Angel” 
Islington. 

From London Bridge to Newtngton Butts and. 
St. George’s Fields. 


| The Thames from the Tower to Westminster. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Puacez, 8.W. 
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 BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
East Lynne. (125th Thousand.) 
Anne Hereford. 
Bessy Rane. 
The Channings. 
Court Netherleigh. 
Dene Hollow. 
Edina. 
Elster’s Folly. 
George Canterbury’s Will. 
Johnny Ludlow. (1st Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. (2nd Series.) 
Lady Adelaide. 
Life’s Secret, A. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Master of Greylands. 
Mildred Arkell. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Orville College. 
Oswald Cray. 
Park water. 
Pomeroy Abbey. 
Red Court Farm. 
Roland Yorke. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
St. Martin’s Eve. 
Trevlyn Hold. 
Verner’s Pride. 
Within the Maze. 


By Miss F. M. PEARD. 
Near Neighbours. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Belinda. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 
Joan. | Nancy. 
Not Wisely but too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER. 
Look before you Leap. 
Her Dearest Foe. 
The Admiral’s Ward. 
The Executor. The Freres. 
The Wooing o’t. Which shall it be? 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Ball Room Repentance. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 
Steven Lawrence: Yeoman. 


By Mrs, RIDDELL. 
Berna Boyle. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 
Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
Susan Drummond. 

By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve. | 

By HAWLEY SMART. 
Breezie Langton. 

By CHARLES READE. 
A Perilous Secret. 

By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
Lady Grizel. 


Dorothy Fox. 


By Miss CAREY. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Not like Other Girls. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Wooed and Married. 


By Miss FOTHERGILL. 
The “ First Violin.” 
Healey. 

Kith and Kin. 
Probation. 
The Wellfields. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
In a Glass Darkly. 
The House by the Churchyard. 
Uncle Silas. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 
For the Term of His Natural Life. 


By BARONESS TAUTPHEUS. 
The Initials. | Quits! 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


Policy and Passion. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Sam’s Sweetheart. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Misunderstood 
Seaforth. 
Thrown Together. 


By Miss AUSTEN. 

(The only Complete Edition, besides the 
Steventon Edition, at 63s). 
ma. 

Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 

Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion. 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Sense and Sensibility. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe. 
By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
Ellen Middleton. 
Ladybird. 
Too Strange not to be True. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


An Ocean Free Lance. 


BENTLEY’S 
FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations. (With Illustrations.) 
By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister’s Story. 


By E. WERNER. 
No Surrender. 
Success: and how he won it. 
Under a Charm, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Bururneron Srreet. Lonpon, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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HALF-HOURS WITH MUHAMMAD, 


A Popular Account of the Prophet of Arabia, and of 
his more immediate followers, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


SHORT SYNOPSIS OF THE RELIGION HE FOUNDED. 


ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, C.1.E., 


H.M.’s Indian (Home) Service. 
Translator of the “ Anvar-i-Suheili,” &c. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


REVOLTED IRELAND, 1798 anp 1803. 


The Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, 


Author of “ Macaulay, Essayist and Historian,” “ Thoughts on Shakespeare’s Historical Plays,” &c. 
London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo. 


A LIFE’S TROUBLE. 


A STORY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MELVILLE GRAY, 


Author of “ Light after Darkness,” &c. 
London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DISCONTENT OF IRELAND: 


ITS ORIGIN AND CAUSE. 


BY 
ALFRED CONDER. 
London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 


Just Published. One Shilling. 


The Rational Alimentation of the Labouring Classes. 


BY 
CAPTAIN M. P. WOLFF, 


Author of “ Food for the Million,” &c. 
London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR HOVE. 


TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
My Little Girl. 

Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 


An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Luck of Roaring Camp. 


Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 


Hide ‘and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies. 

The Woman in White. 


Patricia Kemball. 
Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 


Dear Lady Disdain. 
Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 


A Life’s Atonement. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Val Strange. 


Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 
Idalia. 

Cecil Castlemaine. 


Lost Sir Massingberd. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’s Vengeance. 
Cecil’s Tryst. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
The Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 


Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 

Peg Woffington. 

Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 


The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. 


Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Signa. 


By Besant and Rice. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
*T was in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
Chaplain of the Fleet. 
By Bret Harte. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel] Conroy. 
By Robert Buchanan. 
Annan Water. 
The New Abelard. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline, 
By Wilkie Collins. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. ? 
The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 
Under which Lord? 
With a Silken Thread. 
Rebel of the Family. 
By Justin McCarthy. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
By D. Christie Murray. 
A Model Father. 
Coals of Fire. 
Hearts. 
By Ouida. 


In a Winter City. 


Ariadne. 
Moths. 
Friendship. 
Pipistrello. 
Bimbi. 

By James Payn. 
The Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her. 
Humorous Stories. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. 
Not Wooed, but Won. 

By Charles Reade. 
Love Little, Love Long. 
Foul Play. 

Cloister and Hearth. 
Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
By Anthony Trollope. 
Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
The Land-Leaguers. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 

Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack. 


Flip. 
Maruja. 


Love Me for Ever. 
Matt. 
Foxglove Manor. 


The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
“T Say No.” 


* My Love!” 
Tone. 


Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 


By the Gate of the Sea. 
The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 


In Maremma. 
| Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
Two Little Wooden Shoes, 
A Village Commune. 
Princess Napraxine. 


By Proxy. 

£200 Reward. 

Less Black than We're Painted. 
Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. 

Carlyon’s Year. 

A Confidential Agent. 
Some Private Views. 
From Exile. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 
Kit. | For Cash Only. 
The Canon’s Ward. 


A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart and Doubleface. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. 

The Jilt. 

Readiana. 


Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
John Caldigate. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 


*,* The above is a SELECTION only, A complete list of nearly FouR HUNDRED NOVELS free upon application. 


London : 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S LIST. 


Second and Concluding Volume, now ready at all Libraries. 


THE PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL U. 8. GRANT. Volume II., com- 
pleting the Work. With numerous Maps, Steel Portrait, &c. The Two Vols. may now be had, Demy 8vo., 
cloth extra. Price 28s. 

“No fair-minded man can put down these Memoirs without feeling that the rare nature of General Grant 
would have remained unknown to the world had they not been written.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
Martin Tupper’s Autobiography. 

MY LIFE AS AN AUTHOR. By Martin Farquuar Tupper, D.C.L., F.RS., 

Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. with a Portrait of the Author. 8vo., cloth extra. lds. 


THROUGH THE KALAHARI DESERT. A Narrative of a Journey with Gun, 
Camera, and Note-Book to Lake N’Gami and back. By G. A. Farrn1, With Forty-four Illustrations 
(mostly from photographs), Diagram aan Maps. Demy 8vo., cloth extra. 21s. 

“*Mr. Farini's book is excellent reading f ‘or everybody, and a delight to antiquaries; ethnologists, sportsmen, 
and students of national history.” —Daily News. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s New Novel. MOSTLY FOOLS. A Romance of Civili- 


zation. By Mr. Ranpotrpn, Author of “ One of 
A STERN CHASE. In Three Parts. 


Three Vols., Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


By Mrs. CasHEL —, Authoress of “ A Golden THE PROFESSOR’S WOOING : being 
Sorrow,” ‘Out of Court,” &. Three Vols. the Courtships of Monsreur La Mie. By Etsa 
Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. D’EsTERRE EELING, Authoress of ‘* Three 
Sisters.’’ In 2 Vols., Grown 8vo. 21s. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


40,000 MILES OVER LAND AND WATER. The Journal of a Tour through 
a 


the British Empire and America. By Mrs. Howarp Vincent. With numerous Illustrations 
Map of Route. 


“ Deserves and will receive an extended popularity.”-—-Daily Telegraph. 
MOUNTAIN ASCENTS IN WESTMORELAND AND CUMBERLAND. By 
Joun Barrow, F.R.S., Member of the Alpine Club, Lieut.-Colonel late 18th Middlesex Rifle Regiment 


(5th Vol. Batt. Rifle Brigade), Author of ‘‘ Expeditions on the Glaciers.’’ &. Crown 8vo., Ilh 
cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


WORKS BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
MECHANISM IN THOUGHT AND MORALS. 18mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. 
THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 18mo., sewed, ls. ; cloth, 2s. 
COMPLETE POEMS. Two Vols., 32mo. cloth gilt, in case. 10s. 6d. 
THE IRON GATE, and other Poems. With Steel Portrait of the Author. 


Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 
A MORTAL ANTIPATHY. Crown 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE LAST LEAF. Royal 4to., with very numerous Illustrations, handsome 
binding. Price £2 2s. 


LIFE AND SOCIETY IN EASTERN EUROPE. By Witt1am James Tuckzr, 
an English Linguist. Demy 8vo., cloth. 15s. 


** As an exposition of a life entirely different from that of any with which we are acquainted, it will be read 
with extreme interest. - The book is altogether an exceptional one, and should meet with wide and general 
favour. There is nota page of dull reading from end to end.’’—Standard. 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE REPUBLIC. By Jamus F. Hupson. Demy 8vo., 


cloth. 12s. 6d. 
NEW sOUTH WALES AND VICTORIA IN 1885. By Dovetas M. Ganz. 


Crown 8vo., cloth. 5s. The work treats of Australia as a Home for Consumptives. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY: and the Furtherance of Commerce. By the Hon. 


Eveene Author of Peter the Great.” 8vo., cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


NOW READY. Price ONE SHILLING. 


MAGAZINE, 


For JUNE, containing— 
The United States Navy. 4, pod Goldsmith. Illustrations drawn by E. A. 


. A Novel. Guan ‘American Industries. V. A LUMP of 
3 Illustrations drawn by SUGAR. By R. sg Bowker. Illustrated. 

Barnard and Alfred Parsons. Their Part III. By Charles Dudley 
The Home Acre. PartIV. By E. P. Roe Waruer. csliattons drawn by C. 8. Reinhart, 
Through Cumberland Gap on Horseback. — King Arthur. Not a Love Story. (Conelusién.) 

James Laue AJlen. Illustrated. By the Author of “ John , Gentle: 

She Stoops to Conquer. (Act V. continued.) &e. &e. &e. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buiwpines, 188, Furet Street, E.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & 6O.’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 


By Epwarp THornton. New Edition, Revised and Edited by Str Roper Lerasrines, C.1.E., and 
Arrnor N. Wotzasron, C.LE., H.M. Indian (Home) Civil Service. Demy 8vo. Half-bound. 28s. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA, As told by its own Historians; 
The Local Muhammadan Dynasties. By the late Sir Epwarp Ciive Bayzey, K.C.S.1. 
Partially based on a Translation by the late Professor Joun Dowson. Forming a Sequel 
to Sir H. M. Elliott’s “ History of the Muhammadan Empire of India.” 

Published under the Patronage of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


MYTHICAL MONSTERS. 
By Cuarves Goutp, B.A., late Geological Surveyor of Tasmania, &c. Royal 8vo., with Coloured 
Frontispiece and 93 Illustrations. 25s. 


THE CAPTAIN’S YARNS. 


A Memorial of the Fifty Years’ Service of the late Joseph Ray, Esq., Commander R.N. 
Edited by James M. Menzies. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


VERSES. Translated and Original. 
By H. G. Keener, Author of “Peepul Leaves,” &. Feap. 3s. 6d. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Jonn H. Incram. 
New Volumes. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d each. 
MADAME ROLAND. By MaruitpE BLInp. 
RACHEL. By Mrs. A. KENNaRD. 


AN AMERICAN IN NORWAY. 
By Joun Futrorp Vicary, Author of “ A Danish Parsonage,” and “ Readings from the Dane.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA. 


By Genera E. F. Burton, Madras Staff Corps. With 8 full-page Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. 8vo. 18s. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL CHESNEY, 
Oolonel Commandant Royal Artillery, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., By his and Davemrme. 
Edited by StanLtey LaNE-Poote. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. 

Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical 
and Theological Terms, of the Muhammadan Religion. By Tuomas Patrick Huaues, B.D., 
M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, 
Peshawur, Afghanistan. Royal 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 42s. 


A HISTORY OF TORYISM, 
From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to Power in 1783 to the Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. By 
T. E. Keser, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of “ Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Speeches.” 8vo. 16s. 


ORIENTAL PENMANSHIP. 


Comprising Specimens of Persian Handwriting. Illustrated with facsimiles from Originals in the 
South Kensington Museum, to which are added Illustrations of the Nagari character. 
By the late Professor PALMER and FREDERIC PINcorTT. [Jn the Press. 


THEqINDIA LIST, CIVIL AND MILITARY. 


THE ROYAL KALENDAR, AND COURT AND CITY 
,REGISTER for England, Ireland, and the Colonies, 
for 1886. 

With Index, 7s. Without Index, 5s. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Issued by permission of the Secretary of State for India in Council. January 1886. 10s. 6d. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


One vol., Crown 8vo., with Frontispiece and gilt leaves. Price 10s. 


DONNINGTON CASTLE 


(1644). 
A Royalist Story. By Coronet Coxoms, Author of “ For King and Kent,” &c. 


“In Colonel Colomb’s pathetic and stirring story there are no literary puzzles. He has not used 
his rhythmic powers to bewilder the intellect, but rather to stir the feelings ; which we take to be 
the proper office of the poet.”-- Weekly Paper. 

“Stave 13—‘The Last Assault’—is very spirited and vigorous... .. Copious notes from 
Clarendon’s History and elsewhere accompany and illustrate Colonel Colomb’s clever poem. We con- 
gratulate him heartily on the loyalty and lyrical ease which make ‘ Donnington Castle’ a thoroughly 
enjoyable and readable poem.”—Morning Post. 

“ A true story of gallant deeds . . . written with a dash and spirit which carry the reader... 
with unflagging interest to the end of the poem.”— Globe. 

“ Colonel Colomb was known as a novelist; he has now proved himself a poet. . . . The story is 
elaborated with rare dramatic skill... and... fitted to engage and reward the attention of a 
company of persons should one of the number have skill and taste to do justice to Colonel Colomb’s 
many measures and points in reading aloud.”—Evening Mail. 

“It brings the reader into the very thick of the departed English chivalry.”—Daily Paper. 

“The late Lord Crawford and Balcarres writes thus :—“I have read ‘ Donnington Castle’ with 
great pleasure. I like the feeling of it extremely. There is a great charm in the domestic part, and 
the siege and everything connected with the war is full of spirit and ‘go’; and certainly the life of 
the time is admirably caught as we find it in contemporary writings, and in those diurnals which 
Colonel Colomb has studied to so much effect, and which are still most interesting reading. I like 
the manly tone of verse and thought. With plenty of true sentiment, there is a total absence of that 
sentimentality and florid exuberance which is a vice of modern English poetry. The style, moreover, 
has its own original stamp, which is a merit to be noticed when a subject akin to those chosen by Sir 
Walter Scott is treated in a verse and metre which necessarily reminds one of the first who employed 
that style in narrative romance.” ‘ 


In 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Price £1 I1s. 6d. 


FOR KING AND KENT 


(1648). 
A Romantic History. By Cotonen Coroms. 


With Prologue and Epilogue by the Karu or CLARENDON. 


“ Few writers have the gift possessed so eminently by Scott and Dumas, and in a lesser degree 
by the late Lord Lytton, of presenting vivid pictures of long-forgotten manners, and of interesting us 
in the fortunes of personages who must be shadowy rather than circumstantial. We may say for 
Colonel Colomb that he has chosen a stirring subject, or rather series of subjects, and that going 
about his work as a labour of love he has been sparing of neither energy nor industry. He gives the 
impression of being familiarly acquainted with his theme, more than having mastered it for an imme- 
diate purpose; he bases his leading facts on references to historical records, and he appears to be 
equally strong in topography and archeology. . . . Rupert Lendall’s life . . . was abundantly full 
of sensation . . . nor is the indispensable element of love-making wanting,” &c.—The Times. 

“A refreshing story to read . . . the plot is a pathetic one, and it is pervaded by a manliness of 
tone that is quite invigorating." The World. 

“ A substantial contribution to the right understanding of an important chapter in the history of 
England.”—Lnglish Churchman. 

“A decided success.”—A theneum. 


In 1 vol. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


BLUE-STOCKINGS. 


By Coronet Coroms. A Comedy in Verse (Les Femmes Savantes, Molitre). 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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PEPPER'S 
QUININE AND IRON 
TONIC. 


G2=4T Bopiny STRENGTH, 
G2=4T NERVE STRENGTH, 
MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STEENGTH follows 
the use of PEPPER’S QUININE AND 
IRON TONIC. 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper's. 


PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM 
AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


A Fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best Antibilious Remedy. 

Without a icle of Mercury. 

Safest and Surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 
Clears the Head and cures Headache. 
Regulates the Bowels. 


Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. 
Decline imitations ; many Chemists professing their 
own to equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION 


The Cure for Skin Diseases ! 
IN A FEW DAYS 
Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely fade 
away ! 
Beautifully Fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, 
or Ble and renders the 
» Smooth, Supple, and 
Healthy. 


Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


LOCKYER’S 
SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER. 


The Best. The Safest. The 
eapest. 
Occasionally used, Greyness is : 
impossible. 


Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scurf cannot 
exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, &c. prevails, 
which cannot result from daily plastering the hair 


with grease. 
Sold. everywhere, in large bottles, holding almost 
a pint 1s. 6d.each. Be sure to have er’s. 


HENNIG BROS. NEW AND SECONDHAND BILLIARD TABLES. 
ILLIARD, POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY, 


from 5s.{each. Cloths for full-sized Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, superior, West of England, 80s. ; 
Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood butted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 38., 38. 6d., 4s., 


Ce 4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s.each. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d., 3s. each. 
1s., 1s. 2d., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. 


Cue Tips (best quality only), 
r gross. Re-stufting. 


Cushions, with Rubber .warranted not to get hard in the coldest weather, £7 10s. ——— 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls i 

of Billiard Work executed with dispatch and at moderate charges. 
Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples. 


exchanged and Tables re-covered, &c. Every 
Write for Price Lists, 


HENNIG BROS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 


St. Giles’s Church. 


Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
Two a CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances w 


en not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody 
-and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


,and Annuities. 


of Deeds, W: and other Securities 
and sale of Stocks, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS, RAVENSCROFT Manager. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES: Being a Description of some of the most Famous 
Instances of the Leading into Ambush and Surprise of Armies, from the time of Hannibal to 
the period of the Indian Mutiny. By Colonel G. B. Matueson, C.S.I., Author of “ The Decisive 
Battles of India,” &e. 8vo. With Portrait of General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. 18s. 

“Colonel Malleson has dealt with his subjects in an interesting and skilful manner, putting living flesh on the 
dry bones of history, and bringing scenes dimmed by the lapse of centuries almost as vividly before our eyes as if 
the incidents described had happened yesterday.”—Atheneum. 

“Each of Colonel Malleson’s books is veritably an improvement on its predecessor, and this his latest pro- 
duction—a description of half a scor2 memorable events in the ry of the world—is a perfect specimen of the 


art of — | solid, authentic information in the shape a@ series of entertaining, -remembered 
narratives.’’— Whitehall Review. 


“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE”; or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a 
— INTERPRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block Printing and other Illustrations. 
8. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY and of the Disturbances which 
Accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. Hommes. Second Edition, Revised. 
8vo. With Map and Plans. 21s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA from 1746 to 1849 Inclusive. With a 
Portrait of the Author, Map, and 4 Plans. By Colonel G. B. Matxeson, C.S.I., Author of the 
“ Battlefields of Germany.” 8vo. Second Edition, with Additional Chapter. 18s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Incram. New Volume. 


WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. By ExizaserH Ropins PENNELL Crown 8vo, 
6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN. From the First Muslim Conquest 


to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keene, C.LE., M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Turks 
in India,” &e. 8vo. with Map. 18s. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. By Percy M. Tuornton, Author 
of “ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” 8vo., with Illustrations and Map. 15s. 


The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 


War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan. By Col. G. B. MaLiEson, C.S.L, 
Author of “ The Decisive Battles of India.” 8vo. 16s. 


THE WAR IN BURMA. 


Works on Burma, by Colonel W. F. B. LAURIE. 


OUR BURMESE WARS 


AND RELATIONS WITH BURMA, &c. 
Price 16s. With a Map. 


A Ss Ex 
THE EASTERN, FOREMOST, OR SUPERIOR COUNTRY. 
Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 
“No one is better capable of treating the subject.””—Atheneum, 


“* Well informed on the subject on which he writes, and he has conveyed a large amount of trustworthy infore 
«mation in a very readable form.’’—Daily News. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 138 Warertoo §.W. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. With Hints 
upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donocuur (Nannie Lam- 
bert), Authoress of “‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. 
“Thoroughly practical, dealing with learning, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.”—Graphic. 
“A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the 
subject, and full of valuable hints.’’—Vanity Fair. ; 
“Mrs. Power O'Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 
a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.”—Irish Sportsman. 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anperson. 


“Tt requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thoroughly 
understands his subject.’’ —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
“ Concise, practical directi for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.” — 
Land and Water. 
“ A useful and carefully written volume.’’—Sporting Times. 
“It is sensible and practical.’’— Whitehall Review. 
*We cordially commend this book.’’—Indian Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. Anpgrson, 
Author of “How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
He is well worthy of a hearing.’’—Bell’s Life. 
“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.”—The Field. 
“It should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.”"—The Fa 


Farmer. 
“There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, to train as well 
‘as ride his horses.’’—Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 
THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 
James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. 


“Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject of horse- 
breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is 
well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves.” —Live Stock Journal, 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Deiailed Account, 
accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 


Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
Mavyuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive remarks upon 
Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of 
the situation, nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 
engravings from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. Mayuew. A 
new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. Luproy, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 
THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE, 
FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wuuttam Procter (Stud Groom). Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 


one oe who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or another of this useful 
—; nN. 
“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all those 
eoncerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.’’—Englan 
._ ‘There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interesting to many owners.”— 


“Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. S.W. 


President.—LORD TENNYSON. 


Vice-Presidents.—_THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.; HIS GRACE ARCHBISHOP TRENCH; 
E. H. BUNBURY, ESQ.; SIR HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


Trustees.—_EARL OF CARNARVON; EARL OF ROSEBERY; SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Committee. 


in F. W. Burton. Prorressor Huxtey, F.R.S. | H. Maxwetu Lyte, Ese. 
ust1n Dosson, Esq. C. M. Kennepy, Esg., C.B. | Sr. Gzorcr Mivart, Esq. A 
i. W. Esq. A. Lane, Esq. James CotTeR Morison, Esq. G. J. Romanes, Esq. 
YDNEY Ese. D. C. Latusury, Ese. Proresson HenRY Mor.ey. HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Epmunp Gossz, Esq. Rev. Stantey Leatues, D.D. Dr. Munk. LESLiz STEPHEN, Ese. 
. Harrison, Ese. W. Warkiss Lioyp, Esq. Epwarp Peacock, Esq. Tue Dean oF WESTMINSTER. 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year without Entrance-fee; or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s.; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on applicati 


ROBERT HAERISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


RPAITEL LAR 
REUSI CAL 
BOxES 
ARE THE BEST. \ eo 
They all bear the above Trade Mark, and can be had at almost all : 


Gane 


the principal Music Sellers and Jewellers in the United Kingdom. 


PAILLARD & CO., Manufacturers, 62, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


DEAE 


(Commonly called DEAF and DUMB) 
OF THE HIGHER CLASSES 


EDUCATED ON THE SPEECH AND LIP-READING SYSTEM. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 


Domestic arrangements under the personal superintendence of the Principal's mother. Signs and the Manual Alphabet rigidly excluded. 
Lip-reading taught to adults wholly or partially deaf, thus obviating the use of acoustic instruments. 


Address-HARRY W. WHITE 
(Formerly Vice-Principal, Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, Ealing, and late Lecturer at the Manchester Institution), 


115, HOLLAND EKROAD, HBRENSINGTON, W . 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to 


R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 
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Just published, Royal 8vo., half-bownd, Price 28s., 


Gazetteer the Territories 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 


OF INDIA, 
By EDWARD THORNTON, 


Revised and Edited by SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, C.L.E., formerly Press Commissioner in India, &e., 
and ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, C.LE., of H.M.’s Indian (Home) Civil Service, 
Translator of the “ Anvdr-i-Sahailié.” 


When Thornton’s “ Gazetteer of India ” was originally presented to the public, 
it was the only compilation of its kind, and it was obviously desirable that, within 
reasonable limits, the work should be sufficiently comprehensive to give the reader 
some insight into the history of the various localities enumerated. Since that 
date, however, Hunter’s “Imperial Gazetteer” has been prepared, which is not 
only much more ample than its predecessor, but is further to be greatly enlarged in 
the New Edition now in course of production. In these circumstances it has 
been thought incumbent, when issuing a New Edition of Thornton’s “Gazetteer” 
corrected up to date, to modify in some measure the plan of the work by omitting 
much of the detail and giving only such leading facts and figures as will suffice for 
ordinary purposes of reference, a plan which has the additional advantage of 
reducing the work to one moderate-sized volume. 


The joint names which appear on the title-page will, it is hoped, serve as a 
guarantee to the public that the “ Gazetteer” is in the main accurate and trust- 
worthy, free alike from sins of omission and commission. It will be found to 
contain the names of many hundreds of places not included in any former edition, 
while the areas and populations have been revised by the data given in the Census 


iy ROD’S 


Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for twelve 
years a martyr to disease Asthma, but 
after many trials and failures he at last succeeded in 
bringing together the combination in b pt as a Cure, 
= public has by this time gained the greatest con- 

nce. 

thelr has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst 

are re as rich and melodious in after-life as they may | cases, and was said by the late LORD BEACONS- 

FIELD, in whose case it was used under the highest 

ad libitum, -_ 0. not rder the head, stomach. Ste medical sanction, to have given him the greatest 
as 


in favour 
Of all Chymists, 4s. per box, or b peniiting &. 28. 
to the undersigned, a box will be bo mafiea to y address 
in Great Britain, charges paid. 


NEWOERY AND SONS, F. NEWBERY AND SONS 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 1 xi Ba 
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CHINA 


CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, &€ ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
LAW LIFE ASSURANGE ASSOCIATION. 


Orrices—12, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, S.W., J. Actuary & Secretary. 
120, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, Ws. Smirs, LL.D., Manager. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lorp Haussury, Ex-Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 
The Right Hon. The EARL OF GLASGOW, Lord Clerk Register of Scotland. 
The Right Hon. LORD MONCREIFF, Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland. 
The Hon. Sir WILLIAM FIELD, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court. 
The Hon. LORD ADAM, one of the Judges of the Court of Session. 
WM. SMYTHE, Esq., of Methven. 
EDW. KENT KARSLAKE, Esq., Q.C. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,000,000 | ASSURANCES IN FORCE, £4,308,335 
INVESTED FUNDS, £1,385,577 | CLAIMS PAID, £2,267,000 
LARGE BONUSES. MOST LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 

Policies, after Five Years, World-Wide and Indisputable. 
Claims payable immediately after proof of Death and Title. 
SPECIALLY LOW Premiums for Assurances without Profits. 


NINE-TENTHS of the ENTIRE PROFITS divided among the Assured. BONUS ADDITIONS 
have never been lower than One Pound Ten Shillings per Cent. per Annum on Whole 
Life Participating Policies. 

LOANS are granted in connection with Life Assurance on Life Interests, Reversions, Personal, 
and other Securities. Interest Five per Cent. 


J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary and Secretary. 
12, WatTeRLoo Piace, Lonpon, S.W. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


Brown Polson’s Corn Flour 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND 
THE SICK ROOM. 


NOTE,—Unlike many other Corn Flours, this bears the Name of its Manufacturers, 
who offer the guarantee of their long-established reputation for its uniformly Superior Quality. 
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BARLOW’S PATENT 


CASK STANDS, 


aes allow of the Ale being drawn off bright to the last dro 
being gradually lowered without the trouble atten: 
ordinary mode of tilting. Also 


PATENT SYPHON TAPS, 


Requiring no Vent-Peg. 


IRON WINE BINS, and Cellar Requisites of all kinds.. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


FARROW & JACKSON 


By Appointment to H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of " 
16, Gt. Tower St., E.C., & 8, Haymarket, S.W. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


DICK’S CELEBRATED EXTINCTEURS, 
“FIRE QUEEN,” 


Prices from £3 14s. upwards, 


HAYWARD'S IMPROVED 


HAND FIRE GRENADES, 
Price 45s. per dozen. 


These Fire Extinguishers are most 
useful in arresting fires in their early 
stages, as can be attested by impor- 
tant testimony. 


JAMES SINCLAIR, 
64, Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON. 
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LUXURY 


UNKNOWN 
IN ENGLAND. 


BARBER & COMPANY’S 


As used in Paris, in its Highest Perfection. 


OFFEE, 


See that you have none other. 


This is the Choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, “ Roasted on the French 
Principle,” and mixed with the finest Bruges Chicory. 


Two Pounds (in Tins) free per Parcels Post for 2s. 4d. and 


Five Pounds for 5s. 6d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 


274, Recent Crrcus, W. 
‘61, Srreet, Crry. 


102, Westsourne Grove, W. 
42, Great Srreet, W. 
Kine’s Cross, N. 


Also Brighton, Manchester, Bristol, Liverpool, Preston, Hastings, & Birmingham. 


Cheques to be crossed “London and Westminster Bank.” 
Postal Orders from Is. 6d. to 108. 6d. may now be had for One Penny from all Post Offices. 


BEDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS. 


‘APrL=e & CO. have seldom less than 10,000 
BEDSTEADS in stock, comprising some 600 
various patterns, in sizes from 2 ft. 6in. to 5 ft. 6 in. 
for immediate delivery—on the day of 

The disappointment and delay 

s, or where only a 


NG MATTRESSES.——The PATENT 
WOVEN SPRING MATTRESS. Such 
advantageous arrangements have been made that 
this much admired Mattress is sold at the following 
low prices:—3 ft., 12s. 9d.; 3 ft. 6 in., 15s. 9d.; 4 ft., 
188. 6d.; 4 ft. 6 in., 21s. 6d. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in solid Ash, Mahogany, 
B or Walnut, consisting of wardrobe with plate- 
s door, toilet-table, washstand (marble top, 
inton’s tile back), towel-horse, pedestal cupboard, 
three chairs, £12 17s. 6d. These suites, which are 
manufactured at Messrs. Maple & Co.’s Steam 
Cabinet Works, should be seen by intending pur- 
chasers; they are simply marvellous productions 
for the money and thoroughly well made and finished. 


MAPLE & CO.—BASS WOOD FURNITURE is 
one of the novelties particularly recommended, 
being much harder than pine, and a prettier wood. 

-500 Bedroom Suites to select from, finished in various 
woods, prices from 54 to 250 Guineas. Many of these 

‘are quite novelties in shape and finish. 


The Largest 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


MAPLE 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD. 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


TURKEY CARPETS.— MAPLE & CO. have 

ust received large consignments of fine TURKEY 
CARPETS, unique colourings, reproductions of the 
17th — & Co., London, and 17 & 81, 
Local Baron Aliotti, Smyrna. 


TURKEY CARPETS.—These s carpets are 
exceptionally fine, both in colour and .- ity 
while the prices are lower than ever known before, 
Appended are a few examples of useful sizes, with 
prices. The trade supplied :— 
ll ft. 4in. by 8ft. Sin., £6 10s. 
12 ft. Oin. by 10ft. 6in., £7 15s. 


£9 158. 
15 ft, » £11 


CARPETS. 


WoonpstTocr CARPETS, from 19s. 6d. 

These are inexpensive but most artistic _— 
ductions of the English loom, woven in one piece, 
without seam, bordered and fringed, suitable for 
reception and ms. Each carpet is protected 
by the trade mark “ Woodstock.” Can only be had 
of MAPLE & CO., Carpet Factors. Purchasers of 
fringed carpets should beware of imitations. 


MAPLE & CO.—A Manufacturer's Stock of stout 
BRUSSELS CARPETS at 2s. 63d. and 2s. 9d. 

per yard, usually sold at 3s. 9d.; best quality Fig 
russels, but old patterns, at 1s. 94d. per _— hese 
jue.—MAPLE & CO., London and 


CARPETS ready for use. 3,000 in Stock. A great 
variety of ne to select from, of the best 
quality, but ol tterns. A Carpet 15 ft. by 11 ft.3 in. 
price 50s., which can be laid same fy hen ordered. 
—MAPLE & CO., London, Paris, and Smyrna. 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 


BOOK IV. 
Carter I. 


“THERE he is!” exclaimed Miss Capel; ‘“‘I can see him through 
the railings. He is on the platform, standing by an enormous pile 
of luggage. Who with so much luggage can possibly have got out 
at Théoule, I wonder?” 

The Capels’ carriage drew up at the little wayside station ; and 
Carew, after a few moments’ conversation with one of the officials, 
came out through the wicket, and they were presently proceeding 
on their journey. 

In Miss Capel’s look there was a certain mingled sadness; the 
light, though it still glanced in her eyes, was not so buoyant as 
usual ; and, for the first time during his acquaintance with her, 
Carew detected that the child-like frankness of her gaze was. 
clouded by a timid embarrassment. She, however, for her part, 
in the course of a minute or two, found, to her own surprise, that 
her courage was coming back to her; but she soon realised the 
reason. It was that Carew’s behaviour was different to what she 
had anticipated; and instead of being wholly preoccupied with 
her, he appeared to be distracted by some quite alien subject. 

This at the same time relieved her and slightly piqued her ; and 
she began to attack him with a little volley of questions. Why had 
he not joined them at Cannes and driven with them? What had he 
done with himself since they left? What was he talking about so. 
confidentially to the man at the station? Who had got out of the 
train with that imposing pile of luggage? To the last question 
alone did she get any definite answer. 

“The luggage,” Carew said, ‘‘ is mine.” 

Her cheeks flushed with pleasure; and yet from her eyes there 
came a moment’s glance of reproach. 

“What!” she exclaimed, ‘and are you really coming to stay at. 
Cannes for a little ?” 
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** At Cannes?” he repeated; “no. I am on my way back to 
England.” 

Mrs. Capel and the General were loud in their expressions of 
regret; but Miss Capel did not utter a word. 

‘‘Family matters,” said Carew, “‘have recalled me suddenly. 
Before long I hope to have returned to the South again; though 
circumstances,” and here he looked towards Miss Capel, “‘ may be 
such as to make me exchange Courbon-Loubet for Italy. Our 
picnic the other day ended with our seeing off the General to 
Genoa. To-day you must return the compliment, and see me off 
from Théoule Station to London.” 

The pic-nic passed off much as any pic-nic might, with nothing 
special to mark it, excepting the beauty of the scene—an open 
spot in the folds of a pine-clad valley. Carew and Miss Capel 
both did their best to exhibit the signs of an ordinary cheerful 
friendship, and hopes were expressed both by him and all the 
others that, in the course of a fortnight or so, he would be once 
more among them. As soon, however, as the last biscuit had been 
eaten, and the inevitable cigar-case was emerging from the 
General’s pocket, Miss Capel said, with a soft, imperious laugh, 
**T’m not going to let Mr. Carew stop smoking here with Papa. 
I’m going to take him with me for one last walk along the valley. 
You know the path, Mamma. It is the way we went last year.” 
Miss Capel was evidently accustomed to have her way in every- 
thing—at all events, in matters of this description; and she and 
Carew were soon going together through a narrow forest path, with 
brushwood on each side of them. For some time they said 
very little, and what they did say were mere embarrassed com- 
monplaces. At last, after a pause of unusual length, Miss Capel 
began. 

** And so,” she said, ‘‘ you are really going away, are you?” 

“Tam,” said Carew, drily. 

** And this time to-morrow,” she went on, “you will be—how 
far away ?—a thousand miles, at least.” 

“You,” said Carew, “‘are going farther away from me than I 
voluntarily should ever go from you. You can come to England— 
the place to which I am going; but you are going to a place to 
which I can never follow you.” 

“Why not?” she said; ‘you may be my friend still. So far 
as our friendship goes there need be no difference.” 

“You are talking nonsense!” he retorted angrily. ‘‘So far as 
our friendship goes, there must be every difference. If you wish,” 
he went on presently, “that I should put the matter in plain 
words to you, I will do so. I love you far too well to see you only 
as a friend, and far too well to dream of your being, under the 
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-cireumstances, more than a friend?; so there is nothing left for 
us, you see, but to say a long good-bye, and think no more 
about it.” 

“Exactly,” she said. “That is just what you will do, Mr. 
Carew. I know you better than you know yourself. I do not 
‘say you will think no more, but you will certainly think very little 
about it.”” Carew was about to open his lips in protest. ‘‘ No,” 
‘she said, “ don’t look hurt or angry. You think you are fond of 
me. You think I am necessary to your happiness; but what 
charms you really is not me, but an echo in your own nature, which 
I have chanced to awaken. In my voice itself there is very little 
music. The music is in the echoes, which wander from dell to 
dell. Very soon you will have no regret for me. I shall be a 
pleasant memory, which you will not shrink from looking back 
upon. As for me, I shall wish that I had never met you.” 

Whilst she was speaking the path had taken a turn which 
brought them, on a sudden, in full view of the sea. She seemed . 
glad of an excuse to change the subject. 

“There,” she went on, “‘ is the view I wished to show you.” 

He, too, seemed equally glad to escape for a moment to any 
triviality, even to the fact of his being at that moment caught in 
a bramble. 

** See,” he said, “you have landed me in the thorns of life 
already. Iam caught completely, and all owing to the path by 
which you have taken me.” 

“It is hitched in your coat,” she said, “just behind your 
‘collar. Let me pull it off for you.” 

She stepped up on the bank at one side of the path, and she 
thus stood looking down on him from a vantage ground of a few 
inches. She seized both ends of the bramble and began to free 
it from him; but suddenly her purpose changed: she gently drew 
it round him, more closely than before, and watched him as she 
held him there bound in this mimic fetter. At last she said: 

“IT have possession of you now. I don’t think that I shall ever 
let you go again.” 

“Don’t,” he said gravely. ‘‘ Keep me—keep me always. It is 
what I ask you to do.” 

‘Tell me,” she said, “shall I come with you this afternoon to 
England ? I won't let you go till you tell me that.” 

But Carew made no immediate answer. They both spoke as if 
they were tantalizing themselves with ideas rather than proposing 
possibilities. At last Carew said, in a constrained and painful 
voice : 

‘*T have no home in England to which I could take you—at all 
events, I do not know if I have. Many things have happened 
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since last I saw you; or, rather, I should say, I have learnt many 
things. My future is in my own hands no more than yours is— 
perhaps not so much.” 

‘“‘Mine,” she said, absently, “‘is not in my own hands at all.” 
And then, as if her thoughts were straying still farther, she began. 
to murmur something to herself in an indistinct monotone. 

** What are you saying?” he asked her. 

She stopped, and looked at him with a faint, momentary smile. 
“ Something,” she said, ‘that I was reading over yesterday— 
verses, Mr. Carew, verses. I found them in a collection of 
Dramatic Lyrics, arranged and selected by the author, Mr. Robert 
Browning.” 

‘Tell me them,” said Carew. ‘‘ What were they ?” 

She seemed to hesitate between seriousness and a forced air of 
mockery. In a moment or two she was serious; and in a tone 
something like that of a child learning to recite a prayer—except 
in this case, there was deep emotion veiled by it—she began, 
gravely fixing her eyes on him :— 

“Tt all comes to the same thing in the end, 
Since mine thou art, mine wast, and mine shalt be, 
Faithful or faithless, sealing up the sum, 


Or lavish of thy treasure, thou must come 
Back to the heart’s place which I keep for thee.” 


As she finished, by an impulse that seemed instinctive, she. 
began to extend her arms, as if wanting him to come to her; and 
at last she murmured almost below her breath : 

‘Say good-bye to me!” | 

But the moment he moved a step nearer to her, her purpose 
abruptly changed ; and lightly descending from the bank on which 
she was still standing, she began to walk, at a rapid pace, back 
towards the scene of the pic-nic. Carew followed her with a sense 
of complete bewilderment, which was not lessened by the fact that 
when she looked behind her for an instant, he could see that she 
was once more smiling. He called to her to stop ; he asked her where 
she was going; then he quickened his pace. No sooner, however, 
did she find him coming up to her than she suddenly took to 
running, saying, in a voice that suggested laughter and tears 
equally : 

“Run, Mr. Carew, run! Can’t you see—I am racing you.” 

To this invitation he made no response. On the contrary, he 
began to walk more slowly again ; and watched her glancing figure 
as it sped away from him. When, however, she was about a. 
hundred yards ahead of him, she stopped short, and turned 
round, waiting for him. 

**Come, Mr. Carew,” she exclaimed, as soon as he was within 
speaking distance; “here are Mamma and the General. They 
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‘have been making tea for you, and you are to have some before 
you begin your journey.” 

And a moment afterwards the two elders appeared. 

‘It’s a cruel kindness,” said the General, “not to speed the 
parting guest, if he must part, however sorry we may be to lose 
him. But from what you said about your train, you have not 
too much time, if we intend to do things comfortably.” 

They returned together to the spot where they had had their 
luncheon. They drank their tea; and, in spite of efforts at 
gaiety, there were signs of sadness apparent in all the party. 
Still more was this the case when they again entered the carriage, 
and the horses’ heads were directed towards the station. 

“When do you get to Paris?” ‘“‘ When do you get to Calais?” 
** So far as we can judge, you will have an excellent passage,’— 
such were the remarks and questions which, with the inevitable 
answers, did duty for conversation during Carew’s last twenty 
‘minutes with his friends ; and even this was kept up with difficulty, 
for, towards the end, Miss Capel became wholly silent; nor did 
‘she even raise her eyes till Carew had actually descended, and 
then he saw that they were tremulous with tears, which, as all 
cher face showed, she was struggling not to shed. 

Ten minutes later he was leaning back in the railway carriage, 
partly occupied with the perplexities of his immediate future, 
partly with the scenes that were drifting away behind him. 


Cuapter II. 


‘To explain the business which had thus abruptly recalled him it 
‘will be necessary to explain briefly his financial circumstances. It 
has been already said that he was heir to a certain fortune, and 
it will have been gathered, from his ability to entertain so many 
guests at the Chateau, that he was in present possession of an 
income which, for a bachelor at least, was ample. Still, his posi- 
tion was not one of independence. His father, who had been dead 
many years, was the second of three brothers, and whatever he 
had was settled for her life on his widow. The two other brothers 
were yet living, both of them very old men. To the estates of the 
eldest Carew’s succession was assured; but they were much en- 
cumbered, and it was hardly open to doubt that, if he were pos-' 
sessed of no property besides, he would be forced to sell them, or 
at least could never live at the Hall. His younger uncle, however, 
had married a considerable heiress, who had died leaving no 
children ; and all her fortune, which was entirely at his own dis- 
posal, he gave it to be understood he should leave to Carew, his 
nephew. But this was not all, for he had practically charged 
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himself with Carew’s entire education; had sent him first to Eton 
and then to Oxford, and had made him, since then, an allowance 
of fifteen hundred a year. 

Carew’s entire prospects thus depended on this uncle’s favour— 
not merely his prospects of wealth and luxury, but the prospect, 
which he valued far more, of restoring the fortunes of his family, 
and, indeed, of retaining the old home of his forefathers. His. 
own personal habits were not expensive or luxurious, and, in his. 
present position, he could have made himself quite happy on half, 
or even a third, of the income he actually enjoyed. But, con-- 
sidering himself in the light of the prospective head of his family, 
he regarded wealth, and what wealth could do, in a very different. 
spirit. It became, in his eyes, a something which virtually ought. 
to belong to him. It was as much in the fitness of things that he. 
should be possessed of it as it was that every man in a civilized 
country should be possessed of a suit of clothes. It represented to: 
him the means, not of private self-indulgence, but of saving an in- 
stitution with which his entire life was connected as closely as any 
Hemadryad was ever connected with her oak-tree, and the pre- 
servation and restoration of which was to him as much an act of 
piety as the embellishment and care of an altar would be to a 
congregation of the faithful. Such to him was his family; but. 
not for its own sake merely. Of its comparative importance, in- 
deed, he entertained very moderate notions. He respected it 
mainly for the sake of the great social principle, of which it was but 
one amongst many and more prominent representatives; and his 
own prejudices or principles, whichever they may be called, had 
become stricter, and exercised more and more effect upon him, in 
proportion as those of those other representatives seemed to him to- 
be growing more lax and lukewarm. 

Such being the case, it is easy to conjecture the feelings with 
which he received at the Chateau the following information from his. 
lawyer—an old man who had known him ever since his earliest. 
boyhood, and who was, moreover, a general confidant of the family. 
The letter, indeed, which conveyed it, though enclosed in a blue 
envelope, was friendly, and not official. It began by reminding 
Carew that the younger of his two uncles had expressed strong 
wishes as to his making a suitable marriage, and that twice, on. 
conceiving that these wishes might be thwarted, he had shown. 
signs of exceedingly unambiguous anger. 

“*T quite feel,” the letter went on, “‘ how difficult and delicate a. 
subject this is to touch upon, but, since I must touch upon it, it 
is best to speak quite plainly. Your uncle, Mr. Horace, as, of 
course, you are aware, has the whole of his fortune entirely under 
his own control, and you can hardly be in doubt as to the result 
threatened by him in case you should contract an alliance which 
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would seriously offend him. Well, Mr. Carew, you will forgive my 
recalling to you how alarmed he was some eighteen months ago by 
some gossip—some foolish gossip—which reached his ears, con- 
necting your name with that of the Countess de Saint Valery. One 
can easily understand and excuse an old man’s anxieties, looking 
at the world from the distance of infirmity and seclusion, and he 
was, a8 you know, much disturbed by the idea that just at the 
time when you should be thinking of marriage you were making 
your marriage impossible by an entanglement with a married 
woman. Madame de Saint Valery’s subsequent adventures set his 
mind at rest. He became quite persuaded that your relations 
with her were not what he had supposed they were. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it happens that an idea which seems to be dead is really only 
sleeping, and, I am sorry to say, such has been the case here. 
Madame de Saint Valery has been at Nice lately, so your uncle 
hears. He hears, also, that your old intimacy with her has been 
resumed, and that you have—— It is needless, however, to 
repeat details. It will be enough to tell you the result. He is 
persuaded—he has got it into his head, and nothing will get it out 
—that, since this lady has been divorced, there is a danger—a 
probability—of your wishing to marry her. On what grounds he 
bases this fear, who have been his informants, and what they have 
informed him of, I cannot pretend to say; nor does it concern us 
now, especially as, you will allow me to add, I disbelieve the entire 
story. All I have to tell you is this. Your uncle talked over the 
whole matter with me. No one, as you know, is more obstinate 
than he is, but no one, though he may do a disagreeable thing, 
more dislikes saying a disagreeable word. He is therefore deter- 
mined, come what may, to have no personal dispute with yourself ; 
and he has accordingly requested me, as a friend, not as a lawyer, 
to convey to you a determination he has arrived at; and he hopes 
that the knowledge of it may influence your future conduct. He is 
going to make an important alteration in his will. I need not 
trouble you with the legal details of it, but the practical effect on 
yourself will be as follows. His fortune, to which he still wishes 
you to succeed, is, with the exception of one thousand a year, to 
cease to be yours in the event of your marrying an alien. I have 
now discharged my mission. I need only add that, so far as the 
Countess de Saint Valery is concerned, I do not for a moment be- 
lieve that this arrangement can have any practical concern for 
you. Still, no doubt, it is quite right that you should know of it, 
and, should you be able to set Mr. Horace Carew’s mind at rest 
about the matter by writing to him yourself, you would be doing 
not only a prudent, but a kind action He is in very feeble health, 
and his extreme anxiety to have this alteration in his will 
effected without delay makes me suspect that, though his doetors. 
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speak to him reassuringly, he thinks his condition far less certain 
than they do.” 

Carew’s first emotion on reading this letter was simply one of 
bewildered astonishment. Of one point, indeed, he was quite well 
aware. When Madame de Saint Valery was in London, his uncle 
had contracted the notion, though he had never seen them to- 
gether, that there was an attachment between them of a very 
dangerous kind, and he had spoken about it, in no measured terms, 
to his nephew. It was the only occasion on which he had ever 
addressed him otherwise than with complacency. 

“There has been,” he said, “a folly of this kind in the family 
before. One of your grandfather’s brothers, as you know, ran off 
with one of these d——-d women—monstrous pretty she was, too, 
so I am told—shot the husband in a duel, and by-and-bye married 
her. He was the eldest son, but, fortunately, it was possible to 
disinherit him. Mind this,” the old gentleman continued, ‘‘ don’t 
let me hear that you are up to any tricks of this kind. I’m not 
giving you a sermon on morals—lI leave that to the parson. I 
speak to you as a man of the world, and as a relative who has 
some right to speak to you. And in these two capacities I say two 
things to you. Don’t be a fool, and don’t disgrace your family. I 
may add, as a friend, don’t ruin your prospects and make yourself 
miserable for life. Remember what I have said; and now we'll 
change the subject.” 

Carew did remember ; but the elopement of Madame de Saint 
Valery with another person had, he imagined, opened his uncle’s 
eyes, and cured him of a most unreasonable suspicion ; and what 
caused him astonishment now was not the nature of the suspicion, 
but the revival of it. Presently a light began to dawn upon him. 
He recollected that Mrs. Harley had mentioned to him, in con- 
nection with Miss Consuelo Burton’s departure, that Mr. Inigo, it 
seemed, had somehow been concerned in the mischief, and he then 
had hastily put two and two together. Mr. Inigo had caught him 
on the Promenade des Anglais by moonlight, engaged in a manner 
that was, without doubt, ambiguous; and Carew, with impatient 
anger, presently came to the conclusion that his uncle’s conduct, 
and that of the Miss Burtons, were due to the gossip, malicious, 
or merely idle, of this ridiculous busybody. 

Astonishment and anger, however, soon gave way to thoughts 
and feelings of a more practical kind. It flashed on him sud- 
denly that, so far as he understood her parentage, Miss Capel was 
an alien quite as much as her cousin, and thus, should his uncle’s 
will be altered in the way mentioned, his marriage to her would 
entail the same forfeiture of his uncle’s fortune. Miss Capel, it is 
true, had spoken of herself as an heiress, but, with regard to money 
matters, she knew little more than a child, and he had learnt 
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accidentally, from something said by her mother, that the utmost 
she would inherit from the General would be some six hundred a 
year. He rapidly realized thesituation. Either he must persuade 
his uncle that his fears were groundless, and that the proposed 
alteration in his will was a needless and unfair precaution, or else 
the matter practically came to this—he must choose between Miss 
Capel (if he could win her), on the one hand, and his hopes of re- 
storing the fortunes of his family on the other. In his present 
state of mind he could bring himself to renounce neither; and, 
without tormenting himself prematurely by placing these two in 
the balance, it at once occurred to him that, if he saw his uncle 
immediately, he might secure an arrangement by which neither 
would be shut out from him. His action was prompt. It is true 
that his lawyer’s letter had been unopened for two days, but from 
the moment of his reading it not a single hour had elapsed before 
he was making preparations for an immediate return to England. 

Such, then, were the circumstances of his journey; and it will 
be now sufficiently apparent what were the thoughts by which his 
mind was directed—the problems that lay before him, and the 
memories that lay behind him; the one looming dimly through 
the gray air of London, the others calling to him out of the land 
of flowers and sunshine. These local associations seemed to him 
full of significance. His feelings, though not his reason, were per- 
petually bringing it home to him that fogs awaited him, and that 
his days of sunshine were done. All his future was somehow ex- 
pressed to his imagination in the pale cliffs of Dover glimmering 
through the colourless haze. 


Cnrarter III. 


He woke up from a sleep, born rather of dejection than fatigue, in 
which he had wandered back to the green pine forests of the 
Esterels, and had almost arrested the retreating figure of Miss 
Capel; with heavy eyes he peered through the windows of the 
railway carriage, and there, sweeping past him, were the squalid 
bricks of London, mildewed with morning frost. A few minutes 
more, and he was in the echoing gloom of the terminus. A 
familiar vision of milk-cans, of four-wheeled cabs, groups of 
shivering porters, and the placards of last nights’ papers, moved 
slowly past him and then came to a standstill. Then he recog- 
nized his servant waiting for him; and he was presently on his 
way to his chambers. The unchanged aspect of London struck 
forcibly on him. His life during his absence abroad had seemed 
full of hope and of suggestion ; and now he felt as if that had all 
gone for nothing, and he had drifted back to the point from which 
he started. Only one thing on his arrival struck him as new in 
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any way; and even this made only a very dim impression on him. 
It was the recurrence on the newspaper placards of words in large 
type, such as “ riots,” “‘ outrages,” and “‘ renewed alarms,” which he. 
concluded must have reference to affairs in Ireland, or perhaps in 
Paris; and murmuring with weary apathy, ‘‘ Why do the people 
imagine a vain thing?” he found himself ascending the stairs, 
dingy with London daylight, which led to his own rooms. The 
cloth was laid for breakfast; a bright fire was burning, and a 
smell arose from somewhere suggestive of chops and coffee: but in 
spite of these signs of welcome everything looked dismal. There 
was none of that little daily litter which links us with our sur- 
roundings, and makes them seem to sympathize with us. There. 
was nothing to connect the scene with his present self, except two. 
objects—one a copy of that morning’s Times; the other, a solitary 
letter lying between his knife and fork. It was a letter from his 
lawyer, whom he had informed of his movements by telegraph ; 
and the moment he read it, his plans were again changed. His 
uncle’s house was in Berkeley Square ; his own rooms were in the 
immediate neighbourhood ; and it had been his intention, as soon 
as the hour would permit of it, to report himself at once to the 
relation on whose action so much depended. Carew was a man who, 
if people thought him wrong, was generally too proud or too indolent 
to care to put himself in the right; and when first his relations with 
Madame de Saint Valery had been misunderstood, he had let the 
world and his uncle too, make what they would out of the matter. 
But now he was resolved that in his uncle’s mind, at least, no 
shadow of suspicion should be left resting on him. In approaching 
the subject at all he would have to use much diplomacy ; and still 
more in proceeding to the restrictions that it was threatened 
would be placed upon his marriage. He knew all this. It would 
be an affair not of delicacy only, but of time. He resolved accord- 
ingly to lose no moment in beginning. His lawyer’s letter, 
however, which was but a few lines, informed him, that the new 
will, containing the obnoxious provision, had been actually made: 
already, though it was probably not yet signed ; and then followed. 
the news that his uncle, who had been suffering much from the 
fogs, had left London yesterday, and was now with the Squire at. 
Otterton—the old seat of the family. 

Carew was on excellent terms with both his uncles. The elder 
one, indeed, had for years been an invalid, never going further than. 
the study next his bed-room; and often, though some of his near 
relations were in the house, declining for weeks to see anyone 
except the old servants who attended on him. Carew, therefore, 
saw him but seldom; and when he did see him, the interviews 
were but brief. At Otterton, however, he was always welcome. He. 
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was taught to regard and to use it as if it were his own home; and’ 
the old man was pleased to know that his nephew was in the- 
house, even on occasions when there was no question of so much as. 
exchanging a word with him. Carew’s plans were accordingly 
made with promptness. He arranged to go himself to Ottertom 
that night; he would reach it by midnight if he left London at. 
five; and as soon as he had given directions to this effect, and 
completed his toilette and his breakfast, he walked round to. 
Berkeley Square to hear more detailed news of the condition of 
Mr. Horace. As he stood, waiting for the bell to be answered, 
other thoughts rose in him than those connected with the invalid. 
The house, which dated from the middle of the last century, had 
never been altered since, and looked as if it had never been even. 
cleaned. The corroded iron of its railings and its torch-extin-. 
guishers, the darkness that lay like a bloom on its chisled stone- 
work, made its facade seem to him like a magic mirror, in which 
he saw gilded chariots and sedan-chairs passing, followed pre-- 
sently by the dandies and statesmen of the Regency. It had been. 
built by his great-great-grandfather, but many years ago it had 
been found necessary to sell it ; and it would long ago have passed. 
out of the family, had not its present possessor bought it when he 
providentially married his heiress. Carew, as he looked at it, and 
recollected its history, began to feel his old sense reawakening in 
him, that he was connected, as it were by fibres which were part of 
his own being, not only with the people and things that affected 
himself personally, but an entire social and political order; and he 
experienced what may be described as a certain expansion of 
his consciousness. Presently the door was opened by an old 
housekeeper, who, in a tone which vacillated between gladness at. 
the sight of Carew, and solicitude on account of her master,. 
informed him that the latter was really in a very critical condition;. 
and that, bad as London no doubt was for him, the journey he had. 
ventured on was, in her opinion, worse. 

Carew turned away with a gathering anxiety in his mind; and, 
completely absorbed in his own thoughts, walked slowly down to 
one of his clubs, which was in St. James’s Street. He had not. 
yet looked at a newspaper. The Times in his own room he had 
pushed impatiently away from him; and now, in his club, when 
he seized a Morning Post, he found he could get no further than 
the Births and Marriages. The paper dropped from his hand.. 
The effects of his journey, combining with his mental depression,,. 
began to tell on him. His eye-lids felt heavy; the bars of the- 
windows seemed to flicker before him; and leaning back in his. 
chair, he fell into an untimely doze. When he woke he did so. 
with such a start, that his first impulse was to discover what had. 
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disturbed him. There was a movement and an excitement in the 
room which there certainly had not been half an hour ago. The 
number of members had increased, and they were all of them 
clustering round the two windows, peering into the street, and 
talking together in tones of excitement. What had happened or 
was about to happen Carew could not possibly conjecture; but 
towards one of the windows he presently made his way; and as he 
did so, he saw that in the middle of the other was standing erect 
the figure of Mr. Inigo, so perfectly motionless that it might have 
passed for a portion of the building. A variety of indignant 
feelings were just beginning to assert themselves, when his ears 
caught something of what his neighbours were saying, and Mr. 
Inigo was in a single moment forgotten. ‘‘They’re coming this 
way.” ‘‘ They are a worse lot than those of yesterday.” ‘“ The 
police say they are powerless.”” Such were the remarks that his 
neighbours were interchanging. 

‘“* What is it?” he asked, turning to an acquaintance. ‘‘ Who’s 
coming ? What will be worse than yesterday?” The man 
addressed stared at him. “I,” said Carew, “know nothing. I 
have but this morning returned to England.” 

“ Haven’t you heard?” said the other. “It’s the mob. They 
are coming this way.” 

“‘ Here they are! here they are!” cried a dozen voices at once ; 
and the group at the window pressed as near to the panes as 
possible. 

‘Tell us,” said Carew, still persevering in his inquiries, ‘“‘ who 
is it? Whatisit? For goodness sake tell me.” 

“Tt is the mob—the unemployed,” was the answer. ‘‘ They are 
led by the professional agitators. You'll see for yourself in a 
minute or two. Listen tothat! There they are!” 

Carew did listen, and now his ears comprehended a confused and 
approaching noise of shouts, shrieks, groans, and the trampling of 
innumerable feet ; and in another moment, added to this, came the 
crashing of broken glass, and outbursts of yelling laughter. At 
last he got so far into the bay-window, as to be able to see down 
the street ; and what met his eyes was a black advancing mass, 
moving like some great volume of semi-liquid sewage, on the 
surface of which certain raised objects seemed floating, whilst the 
edges of it, in one place or another, were perpetually frothing 
against the sides of the shops and houses. A moment more, and 
this hoarse and horrible inundation was flowing past the windows 
in which he himself was standing; and he then began to under- 
stand its character better. Considering the stones that could be 
seen flying in all directions, the position he occupied was no doubt 
one of danger; but neither he, nor any of the other members, 
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showed any inclination to quit it. The spectacle below seemed 
somehow to fascinate all of them. A long procession of discoloured 
and pitiable faces was slowly defiling past; some looking down 
with a sullen and dull stolidity, others fixing their eyes with a stare 
of ferocious wonder at the impassive group watching them; but. 
beyond the shaking of an occasional fist, that blank stare at first 
was the only sign of animosity. The attention of the mob was. 
concentrated on the opposite side of the street, where a certain 
University club displayed a frontage composed almost entirely of 
plate-glass and of window-frames. At the sight of this structure, 
as if it acted like a signal, a chorus of yells and groans burst 
suddenly from the multitude, and a storm of missiles began to. 
assail the windows. About this special attack there was a deter- 
mination and a violence which, so far as Carew could see, had 
been wanting elsewhere. To smash the glass was not nearly 
enough; but showers of stones were poured into the rooms 
through the apertures, and presently, with a noise that thundered 
across the street, a heavy chandelier fell crashing from the ceiling 
of the reading-room. 

“That ’s his club,” exclaimed several of Carew’s fellow-specta- 
tors. ‘It’s the club he was kicked out of for advocating the 
assassination of Ministers.” 

“See,” cried another, “there he is himself—the man in the 
waggon, with a red flag in his hand.” 

Carew could make nothing out of these mysterious observations, 
but craning his head forward he looked in the direction indicated ; 
and there was a sight which at once made the matter clear to him. 
One of those raised objects, which he had already seen from a dis- 
tance, was now approaching; and it proved to be what his 
neighbours had just hinted. It was a huge open waggon drawn by 
four horses. On the shafts, and on the sides, were seated perhaps 
a dozen men, wildly gesticulating to the crowd. Whatever they 
were, they were plainly not English workmen. Their long, lank 
hair, and their wild moustaches, which waved and bristled, with an 
affectation of ruffianly dandyism, said at least as much as that. 
Carew glanced for a moment at this cluster of scarecrows, and 
then his eyes fixed themselves on a figure which rose above them. 
This was a man seated in a rude arm-chair, which had been 
propped up on a packing-case. If his satellites looked wild, he 
looked a great deal wilder ; not, indeed, in respect of his dress or 
hair, for in that way his appearance was quiet and common 
enough: but he was shouting to those around him like a maniac 
loose from Bedlam, and waving the red flag which he held, with 
corresponding gestures. Sometimes he seemed to use it as a sign 
of encouragement, sometimes to indicate some particular building. 
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Meanwhile his eyes were starting out of his head; and his whole 
face was flickering with the livid gleam of insanity. Carew started 
at the spectacle. This figure was Foreman. When the waggon 
reached the club, which was the special object of attack, it halted ; 
the crowd moved round it like water about a rock; and Foreman 
‘began to shout with a voice of redoubled emphasis. Most of what 
he said Carew failed to catch; but several times he distinguished 
such broken phrases as “ Blood for blood, I tell you,” and ‘‘A 
life for a life.” Finally this was audible. ‘“‘Is there no food in 
there, think you? Those men know how to get it, and so might 
you, who deserve it more than they do. What keeps your bellies 
empty ? Not want of food in the country, but want of courage in 
yourselves. You’re afraid—that’s what you are! But what is it 
you fear? Better to die fighting, I tell you, than die starving!” 

The words did not fall idly. The harangue was not ended 
before a rush was made for the doors of the shattered club. At 
the threshold there was a fierce but short struggle; then, what- 
-ever opposition there was, was overborne, and a crowd of squalid 
forms swarmed into the interior. Presently, from the broken 
windows a crowd of incongruous objects began to be hurled into 
the street—books, the cushions of sofas, and, in a moment more, 
cabbages, joints of meat, and various other eatables. All of these 
the mob pitched wildly about, with shouts of derision, and finally 
trampled them under foot—all except one leg of mutton, which, 
having found its way to the opposite side of the street, finished 
by being pitched against the window next that in which Carew 
was stationed. This incident, to him only partly visible, elicited 
-a shout of laughter, which, though certainly sufficiently sinister, 
had more in it of derisive amusement than of mere brute ferocity. 
It was so loud and sudden, that it attracted the attention of 
Foreman, who, turning round, and having stood for a few 
moments, began to swell the clamour with hysterical merriment 
-of his own. ‘‘ Eggs!” he shouted to the men round him ; “eggs! 
eggs!” And in another instant, following the course of the 
mutton, a shower of eggs came hurtling towards the fated win- 
‘dow. Oddly enough, something of the laughter of the street 
seemed to find an echo amongst the members of the club them- 
selves. Carew moved back into the room to see what possibly 
could have happened ; and the first thing that met his eyes was a 
rapidly retreating object, which looked not unlike a gigantic run- 
ning daffodil. A second glance revealed to him what this rarity 
was. It was nothing else than Mr. Inigo, yellow from head to 
foot with the yolks of a hundred eggs—eggs which, plainly, were 
-exceedingly far from fresh. ; 

“Tt was done in an instant,” said one of the men who had 
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’ been near him. ‘‘ Foreman—or whatever the devil’s name is in 
the cart there—pointed him out to his myrmidons, who, to say the 
truth, are d——d good shots with their beastliness. Before Inigo 
knew where he was, he was completely covered in front; and the 
moment he turned his back, his back was in the same condition. 
What’s become of him now? Gone off, is he, to clean himself? 
Hang him!—I declare that first he ought to have himself photo- 
graphed. What do you say, Carew? It is a duty he owes to 
history.” 

Another shout from outside recalled both the speakers to the 
window. The crowd in St. James’s Street had, by this time, 
almost passed; indeed, little was left of it but a more or less 
straggling rear. But the dense mass was pouring itself into Pic- 
cadilly, and there a scene was beginning of far more savage 
excitement. Stones were flying with greater force and frequency ; 
the noise of broken glass was more sustained and ominous; and, 
presently, a member came rushing into the club, from Bennet 
Street, with his hat crushed, and his coat and waistcoat torn, 
bringing the news that all the shops were being looted. 

When some alarming event actually happens before our eyes, 
we often accept it with a dull, apathetic coolness, which, when 
imagining it beforehand, we should conceive impossible. This was 
the case with Carew now. No sooner had the mob quitted St. 
James’s Street, than he quietly ‘subsided into the chair in which 
he had before been dozing, and, picking up the paper which was 
lately so void of interest to him, he became at once absorbed in 
it. Then he learnt that during the last two days there had been 
demonstrations of working-men in various parts of London, their 
object being to call attention to the extent and depth of the 
distress then prevalent, and to the number of those who were 
absolutely without any employment. These demonstrations in the 
first instance had been orderly, both in their programme and in 
their conduct ; but in each case, or nearly so, they had been in- 
vaded and broken up by organized gangs, under the direction of 
the League of Social Democrats. To-day, Carew gathered, there 
had been an immense mass meeting convened in Trafalgar 
Square, at which certain resolutious of a more or less Conservative 
character were to have been put to the unemployed, by certain of 
their most competent leaders. He gathered, also, that in this 
case, as in the others, the Social Democrats were known to con- 
template interference, and that some disturbance was, accordingly, 
not improbable. This was all he could learn from the morning’s 
paper; but he had hardly done reading it before a succession of 
telegrams began to arrive, and took up the broken narrative. Every- 
thing had happened exactly as had been anticipated, with only two 
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exceptions. The Socialist leaders had brought with them a far 
larger, and far more promiscuous body, than anyone had expected 
—a body in which their own disciples were mixed with the lowest 
dregs of the population, and in which thieves and theorists were 
shouting side by side; and the speeches of the leaders themselves 
had been unprecedented in their violence and ferocity. In addi- 
tion to this, for some unexplained reason, the police, like the 
witches in Macbeth, seemed to have ‘‘ made themselves air,’”’ and 
not a sign was to be seen anywhere that law and order had a 
single official guardian. 

Here, indeed, there was matter for grave reflection; and, quite 
unconscious how time was going, Carew seized on another of the 
papers, whose columns were full of discussions on the present 
condition of the labour-market, and the sufferings of the labouring 
classes. At Glasgow, Leicester, Birmingham, Northampton, in 
nearly every town, the same distress was prevalent. There was 
the same cry—now fierce, now lamentable—from thousands upon 
thousands of honest, unhappy men, who asked for no gift of food, 
but merely for the means of earning it; and how to supply these 
means, except, perhaps, for the moment, was a question which 
seemed to astound and to baffle everybody. There was a long 
succession of letters addressed to the Editor about it ; but in none 
did Carew see any fruitful suggestion. One, however, in its own 
way, struck him; and he read it over and over again. ‘‘I am,” 
said the writer, ‘“‘ probably quite as humane as most people, and 
am quite as much touched by the sorrows and wants of others. 
But in crises like the present, it seems to me wholly wrong to 
approach the public or the Government through the sense of pity. 
The ills of the body politic are like those of the individual body. 
They require in the doctor who is to cure them, not pity, but 
knowledge. Pity, indeed, if not kept strictly in order, simply 
tends to make the use of knowledge impossible; and if any 
stimulus to action is needed, it should be the sense, not of pity, 
but of danger. The statesman, in his capacity of statesman, 
should be concerned for any popular misery, not because of the 
pain which the miserable themselves suffer, but because their 
misery is a danger to the entire community. An Irish agitator, 
not long since, described education as a kind of moral dynamite ; 
and of education, as he conceived it, the description is, no doubt, 
true: but, applied to misery, it is even truer. Its exactness is 
absolutely perfect. Masses of men who, under existing social 
conditions, suddenly fall from comparative prosperity into priva- 
tion, and see before them no hope for the future, become dangerous 
by the laws of social chemistry, as surely as, under chemical 
treatment, do the harmless materials of dynamite. Like dyna- 
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mite, too, they are not self-exploding. They remain dumb and 
impassive till the fuse is applied by the agitator. Then an ex- 
plosion follows. It is useless to blame the people. The agitator 
alone is guilty; and there is no guilt in the world of so deep a dye 
as his. Could he ensure a new order of things by blowing up the 
old, we might, perhaps, call him a hero; but the only result of 
his explosion is, that the people themselves are crushed under 
whatever ruin they have caused. The structure of society still 
remains unchanged, or changed only in being for a short time 
disjointed. There remains, however, also this question for society 
to consider. Is it, in the present and prospective condition of 
trade, secreting a constant or a growing mass of explosive misery ? 
If so, there is serious trouble ahead for us. It may not be the 
fault of society, it may be its misfortune only, that this misery is 
secreted by it; it will not be the fault of the miserable if they 
cause misery as well as suffer it. Blame is equally useless and 
equally inapplicable in either case; but unless this diseased se- 
cretion can be checked, it is impossible for a sane man to imagine 
that, in such a country as England, society can ever again ex- 
perience its old security. Neither poppy nor mandragora will 
ever medicine it to that sound state which, up till lately, we 
have been accustomed to consider natural to it.” 

Carew felt that somehow this letter appealed to him. It was 
like an echo of his own feelings and reflections. 

‘‘ Blame the people ?”’ he said to himself. ‘‘ Poor devils! Why, 
as I watched the crowd just now I was far more inclined to cry 
over the sight than to be angry at it. As for Foreman and his. 
crew, I would willingly string the lot of them up to lamp-posts. 
But the others-—even the roughs and thieves—Sunt lacryme rerum. 
They are the tears of things, and they are the riddle of things.” 

From a reverie of prolonged thoughts like these he was at last 
aroused by the sound of a clock striking. Starting up, he looked 
at his watch, and found it high time for him to be hastening back 
to his chambers. When he emerged from his club, the streets 
was perfectly quiet ; but, for the first time, he realised the violence 
of the tempest that had passed. As he crossed Piccadilly there 
was hardly a house westward which, so far as a glance could 
inform him, had not suffered damage of some kind. Several 
jewellers’ shops, the windows of which were generally glittering, 
were nothing now but so many black openings, which scared- 
looking men were hastily protecting with shutters; and the whole 
pavement in front of a well-known fruit-dealer’s was a singular 
pulp of trodden flowers and pine-apples. In Mayfair, however, 
everything was just as usual. Cabs and carriages were passing 
and repassing, just as if no disturbance had happened within 
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a hundred miles; footmen were knocking at doors; ladies were 
leaving cards; and Carew found, when he reached his rooms, that 
his servant had not heard of their being any riot at all. He 
began to feel as if the whole affair had been a dream; and 
thoughts of Miss Capel, the Esterel mountains, howling mobs, 
broken windows, and, lastly, the kneeling figure of Miss Consuelo 
Burton at Mass, came flickering through his brain in dizzy and 
quick succession. But on his way to the station he was recalled 
sharply to the sense that he was moving in a world of hard 
realities. He came again across the track of the rioters, who had 
apparently made their way up South Audley Street and Park Lane 
also; as in both of these thoroughfares there was hardly a shop 
or house which had not a window broken or else a door defaced. 
‘* And to think,” he said to himself, when he was at length seated 
in the train, and was slowly gliding out from under the arches of 
Paddington, “to think that it was only two short days ago that 
a girl’s eyes, looking at me in a forest of fairyland, seemed to me 
to mean either the failure or the success of a life-time !” 


Carter IV. 


Ween he reached his own station it was very nearly eleven. The 
moon was shining brightly, and he received a curious shock as he 
recognized the outlines of the tall familiar hedge-rows, the un- 
mended thatch of a barn on the far side of the road, the line of 
white palings which fenced in the platform, and the old-fashioned 
brougham that was awaiting him just beyond them. Stranger 
still seemed to him the turnings in the narrow lanes that he had 
known from boyhood, the gates he had swung on under his nurse’s 
tutelage, and the very ditches where once he had looked for water- 
cress. All was the same, and yet, in a way, how changed! In 
one miniature creek he recollected he had lost a knife, his trea- 
sure when he was seven years old, and he felt half inclined now 
to jump out of the carriage and look for it. Presently, shining 
like a white sheet in the dimness, there came in sight the first 
cottage of Otterton. Carew, in his childhood, had paid many a 
happy visit there. He could see at this moment the row of mugs 
on the dresser, and feel again on his tongue the taste of the de- 
licious cyder. The face of the old man who lived there seemed 
again to beam on him, and the wife, half deference and half affec- 
tion, to drop a delighted curtsey. In his mind’s eye he saw them 
both ; but, like the brothers of Helen, “‘ them the life-giving earth 
hid now” in the village churchyard. Now he was entering the 
village street itselfi—a long irregular line of silent sleeping dwell- 
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ings; now the carriage had sharply turned a corner, and beyond 
him lay what looked like a world of shadow and of woodland. 
Against this background something was gleaming dimly. It was 
a lofty arch between two decaying towers. Carew leaned his head 
out of the window to take in every detail of this structure. In one 
loop-hole a faint light was glimmering; over the archway was a 
huge stone scutcheon, intricate with endless quarterings ; there 
was a heavy gate in the very act of being opened; there was an 
old woman in a white cap who curtsied; and in another moment 
the carriage had passed by her; gravel was crunching under it, 
and the moonlight was dimmed with trees. And now the air was 
full of odours charged with memories. The very soul of the earth 
in which Carew’s family had been rooted seemed to him to be 
breathing in the smell of the damp dead leaves. Presently he had 
quitted the wood, and was speeding through the open park, where 
the moonlight undulated white over knolls and glades, and slid in 
a sluggish film on the waters of a noiseless river. There was the 
black boat-house ; there was the coppice near it. Now, on the 
other side, could be seen the house of the gardener; now the long 
walls of the kitchen garden. Now the carriage had passed between 
two towering gate-posts; a row of out-buildings, capped with a 
succession of turrets, was seen for a moment, stretching away from 
it into the distance; and at last a plunge through a grove of 
enormous ilexes brought it out before a vision of old towers and 
arches, part of which plainly belonged to an inhabited house, but 
the more striking of which as plainly were ruinous. 

The butler who opened the door, a tremulous grey-haired man, 
greeted Carew with so solemn a smile of welcome as to fill him at 
once with some vague presentiment of evil. 

“T’m glad you ’’ve come, Sir,” he said. ‘‘ We’ve been in a bad 
way here.” Carew asked him to what it was he alluded. ‘It’s 
not the Squire, Sir; he’s much the same as usual. It’s Mr. 
Horace. Hush, Sir, go softly. He’s in the west bed-room, and 
@ noise in the hall may wake him. The doctor’s been here twice 
to-day; and he has to-night a nurse who is sitting up with him. 
There ’s supper, Sir, in the little parlour, and Mrs. Samuel has got 
the Countess’s room ready for you, because your own, she thought, 
was too near Mr. Horace’s. The doctor says he must have no 
sound to disturb him.” 

Carew, the following morning, was roused from a heavy sleep by 
the sound of his servant undoing the creaking shutters, and his 
eyes were hardly well free from drowsiness before in the man’s 
manner he detected a certain gravity, which became more appa- 
rent as he said : 

“It is eight o’clock, Sir.” There was a pause; he then con- 
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tinued, “‘I’m afraid, Sir, there is bad news. Mr. Horace, Sir, died 
about half-past four this morning.” 

From the moment Carew had entered the house he had felt 
in the air a cold presentiment of death ; but this had not made him 
the better able to bear it. It merely increased the solemnity of 
the event, with the added solemnity of a dim prophecy verified. 
He asked a few of the ordinary questions as to the manner in 
which the end had come, and he learned that his uncle had died 
in a kind of stupor, itself so like death that the nurse could hardly 
tell at what moment death had actually taken place. 

As he descended the broad stairs, with their worn Brussels. 
carpet, he saw that the blinds had already been drawn down. 
Crossing a long gallery, towards the room in which he was to 
breakfast, he dropped a book he was carrying on the bare oak 
floor, and a flock of echoes instantly filled the air, like so many 
startled pigeons. Picking the book up, he saw the butler 
standing a little way off, and holding a door open for him, and he 
looked at him with an air of apology for the noise that had just 
been made. The old man understood the look perfectly. 

“ Ah, Sir,” he said, ‘‘ you needn’t go softly now. Mr. Horace 
sleeps too sound for any of us to wake him. I was to say, Sir,” 
he added presently, as he was uncovering the dishes on the break- 
fast-table, ‘‘that the Squire would be glad to see you at half-past 
twelve.” 

Carew had thus the whole morning to himself, and he welcomed 
that prospect as much as he could welcome anything. Directly 
his breakfast was over he had an interview with the nurse. He 
learnt from her every detail she had to tell him, and then, for a 
few moments, visited the bed of death, and watched the upturned 
face that lay on the white pillow, as clear and quiet as if moulded 
in yellow wax. This brief visit over, he wandered out of doors, 
and, avoiding as far as possible every gardener or domestic, he 
roamed about, contemplating the house and its precincts, and 
struggling, as he did so, to collect his disordered thoughts. The 
house had, in former days, been the largest in the West of Eng- 
land, and had once consisted of an irregular pile of buildings, 
towers and cloisters, and long barn-like outhouses, ranged together. 
round an enormous oblong court. But of this one side had little 
left but the foundations; and two of the others, though still 
stately, were ruinous. Specially stately in its ruin was a mag- 
nificent baronial hall, which Carew’s uncle, being too poor to repair 
it, had been forced to unroof some forty years ago, and now the 
tracery of its beautiful Gothic windows showed like skeletons with 
the sky shining through them. One side of the quadrangle only 
was now inhabited, and even this formed a house of no small 
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dimensions, though one end of it had been cut off from the rest, 
-and had been let to the tenant who rented the home-farm. The 
‘slope that rose in the background was shadowy with magnificent 
timber. Old-fashioned laurel hedges gleamed below; above was 
the clang of rooks in the boughs of the leafless elm ; and, peering 
‘over the sloping slates and the chimneys, the tower of the parish 
‘church showed its belfry-windows and its battlements. 

Carew moved from point to point, absorbing the spectacle, with 
its many meanings, into himself. Everything he saw was, he 
felt, a part of him; he was, he felt, himself a part of everything. 
Not a single object on which he could set his eyes, even to the 
pollard on the farthest hill blotted against the sky, was uncon- 
nected with his own name and family. They, for eight hundred 
years, had been the rulers and the centre of all the life around 
them. They were part of the landscape. They were part of the 
trees and earth. So far as traditions extended, they had always 
been kind landlords, and, so long as they could be, generous ones. 
There was not a house within miles in which their name had not 
been reverenced as if it were almost royal. Every pinnacle on the 
house was part of their fossil history. The church walls were 
hidden with their hatchments and mural tablets. What the 
memories of a lifetime are to husband and wife, such to them and 
their descendants had been the memories of uncounted generations. 
** Nothing,” thought Carew to himself, ‘‘ nothing can alter this. 
Come what will, we have been, and at present we still are; and if 
now the landmarks of the existing order are obliterated, nothing 
like us, nothing second to us, can ever exist again.” 

_ The air was keen with the smell of yet unmelted frost, and a 

silvery steam rose slowly from the grass and floated across the 
gloom of the gnarled and solemn tree-trunks. To Carew these 
sights and smells were like part of his own thoughts. Each seemed 
to interpenetrate and explain the other. Presently, from the church 
tower boomed the deep note of a bell. A long pause ensued, and then 
another followed it. They were tolling for his uncle’s death. The 
sound roused him to a consciousness of his own personal situation. 
Had the second will of the dead man been signed ? With sudden 
distinctness this question came to him, and yet, though he knew 
that something important hung upon it, it was some moments 
before he could recollect what. With an effort he did recollect, 
and then, like a reflection in some transparent water, which, the 
moment the eye catches it, obscures the pebbles at the bottom, 
@ vision of blue skies and of palm-trees, and Miss Capel’s face 
luring him back to the land of roses, floated between his heart and 
the visible scene before him. All his perplexities were now mapped 
out distinctly. The possibility of his retaining the family estates, 
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or, at all events, of doing his duty by them and restoring the family _ 
prosperity, depended on his succession to his dead tncle’s fortune. 
Would he find that his choice really lay between Miss Capel and 
the duty he owed his family? And, if so, what choice would he 
make ? 

In answering this question his imagination wavered; but he 
found, as he examined himself, that his will was already fixed. No 
matter what it might cost him to renounce Miss Capel, he would 
renounce her, if necessary, for the sake of saving his family. 

‘*Had I a brother,” he said to himself, “who might take my 
place—to whom my uncle’s money would go in case I were to forfeit 
it, I would say to him, ‘ Take it,’ and let him take the estates, too. 
But, of all our name, there is none left except me. I am not only 
myself, I am my own family also! I am more than an individual. 
I am an institution, and, as such, I represent that principle which 
alones preserves civilization, or makes it worth preserving. If I 
am a fool for thinking so, the least I can do is this—to give my 
follies some dignity by suffering for them.” 

He had not long to wait before he learnt that, whether right or 
wrong in his decision, he had at any rate not given himself super- 
fluous trouble in forming it. At the hour named he was ushered 
into the Squire’s study—a room furnished and decorated during 
the stately Georgian period, by the same ancestor who had built. 
the house in London. The Squire was a perfect type of a race 
that is now fast dying. The cut of his pale whiskers, and the 
locks of his grey wig, connected him visibly with the pre-popular 
epoch; and the placid smile that dwelt on his lips and eye-lids 
were the smile of a man so accustomed to obedient deference, 
that he could very rarely have had occasion for frowning. Hold- 
ing out to Carew a delicate wrinkled hand, he expressed quietly 
his pleasure at seeing him; and then, with an equal quiet, spoke 
of his brother’s death. His manner conveyed no impression of 
heartlessness ; he was not a heartless man: but extreme old age 
learns to accept everything, and the breaking of no link can 
much affect those for whom, in a few years at farthest, all like 
links will be broken—broken or re-united. The Squire then pro- 
ceeded to say that he had telegraphed for the family lawyer, 
whose presence for several reasons would be desirable. He handed 
Carew a paper with a long list of names on it. 

“I should be glad,” he said, “if you will write letters to 
these, and let them know what has happened—together with the 
date of the funeral, on which I have already decided. I thought 
at first of making my servant do so. A business letter he can 
manage well enough; but the confounded fellow,” said the 
Squire, still quiet as ever, ‘‘ the confounded fellow would bungle 
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over a matter like this. And now,” he went on, when Carew 
had undertaken the commission, “there’s another little affair 
about which I wished to speak to you. Your poor Uncle Horace 
had got some ridiculous notion into his head that you were likely 
to make a fool of yourself with some French adventuress. He 
had arranged in his mind the whole course of the drama, though, 
as he had never seen her, it was clever in him to be able to do 
so. You were first to disgrace her by making her your mistress, 
and then to disgrace yourself by making her your wife. Of 
course the whole thing is a mare’s nest; Hut, anyhow, he has 
been at the trouble of making a new will in consequence. Per- 
haps he has already taken steps to let you know this?” Carew 
admitted that such was the case. ‘I told him,” the Squire con- 
tinued, “‘ that it was a monstrous waste of trouble; but last week 
he had been hearing some nonsense about you in London; and 
nothing would persuade him that he was not perfectly right. 
Practically to you it can make no possible difference; and, at alk 
events, now there is no use regretting it. It was only yesterday 
morning that this new will was signed; and I was one of the 
witnesses.” 


CuaptTer V. 


CarEew’s days between the death and the funeral, though passed in 
a noiseless and almost monastic seclusion, were full of events 
which to him were most momentous. The lawyer arrived with as 
little delay as possible ; and the subsequent mornings Carew passed 
with him, visiting the various farms and cottages on the property, 
making himself familiar with the wretched condition of most of 
them, and learning afresh, and in all possible detail, the hopeless 
extent to which the property was encumbered. 

*“T am as good a Tory,” said the lawyer, “as any man in 
England, and should as much regret any legislature that tended to 
break up the estates of the old families. But Iam bound to say, 
Mr. Carew, and I think you will agree with me, that when an 
estate is in the condition of this one, it becomes an abuse which 
the law should not perpetuate. Unless its old possessors acquire 
the means of doing their duty by it, the old possessors ought to 
go. This I believe as firmly as any Radical. I differ from the 
Radical only in one point. He would cackle over any excuse for 
their dispossession. I should break my heart over its necessity. 
However,” he added, “‘ that case is not yours. Itsometimes sounds 
indecent, when a relation is hardly dead, to begin reckoning up 
the advantages his death will bring one; but we are speaking now 
not so much of yourself as of your family; and I am, Mr. Carew, 
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in a position to tell you positively that you are at this moment 
the possessor of three hundred thousand pounds. Two-thirds of 
that sum will pay off every mortgage on this property; s0, 
unless,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ you forfeit your new inheritance, the 
day will come when you may not only restore your own home, 
but also be blessed as a benefactor by every home in your neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“T agree, said Carew, sadly, ‘‘ I agree thoroughly with the view 
you take of families in such a position as ours. If we exist only 
as an abuse, we had better not exist at all.” 

** You,” replied the other, ‘may exist otherwise ; though I fear 
that, as matters have turned out, there will be more difficulty than 
you perhaps anticipate, in applying your fortune to the purposes 
we have just spoken of.” 

Carew inquired to what kind of difficulty he alluded. 

‘“‘ By-and-bye,” said the lawyer, ‘“‘ you will be able to under- 
stand it more completely ; but I can, in a general way, put the 
matter intelligibly before you now. Mr. Horace Carew’s wish, as 
you know, was so to leave his money as to deter you from making 
a certain marriage, which amounted to deterring you from a 
marriage with any foreigner. Now you will, of course, see that if, 
in the event of such a marriage, all this money, except a small 
portion, was to pass from you to a distant relative of his wife’s— 
for that was his plan—he could not leave it in your power to 
employ the principal, at your discretion, in paying off the mort- 
gages on the acres that you are bound to inherit. He wished, 
indeed, that you should have that power, but he was determined 
you should not have it until the contingency he dreaded was 
made an impossibility. Accordingly, though, unless you marry 
an alien, the interest of the money left you will be paid to you 
during your life, you will not be able to dispose of a single 
penny of the principal until you marry some born British subject. 
I can only trust that this condition, vexatious as it is, and I am 
sure quite uncalled for, will not be found one difficult or distasteful 
to fulfil.” . 

This conversation took place the day after the lawyer's arrival; 
and now the situation, under its most homely and practical aspeet, 
was beginning to stare Carew very full in the face. There were 
two points in it which he had not before realised, in addition to 
those relating to his marriage or abstention from marriage. In 
the first place he learnt that, as the heir to his elder uncle, he 
would be a far poorer man than he had had any idea of. In the 
second place, as the heir to his younger uncle, he would be, in 
fact he was, a far richer one. The alternatives before him sur- 
prised him by the sharpness of their contrast. On the one side 
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was the complete ruin of his family—more complete and more 
inevitable than despondency had ever foreshadowed to him. On 
the other was its restoration to power, splendour, and beneficence, 
greater and more certain than he had ever ventured to hope. 

During the whole afternoon of that day and the next, he roamed 
about like a restless ghost, through the glades of the park, through 
the unweeded walks of the garden, with their furlongs of straggling 
laurel, through the roofless hall, through the ivied vestiges of the 
cloisters, and again through the corridors of the inhabited house 
itself, his whole mind in a ferment. Generations of faded ances- 
tors peered at him from shadowy walls; but here and there, 
distinct amongst the pale tribe, were one or two fine Vandykes ; 
‘and in a low, unfurnished hall, there were eight tall Sir Joshua's. 
One of these, which was hung close to the door, was so placed that 
whenever the door opened the key struck the canvas, and had 
knocked a ragged hole in it: and in this stately and magnificent 
picture, which, if uncared for, would in a few years be ruined, 
Carew seemed to recognize an image of his own family. ‘ Could 
he,” he asked himself, ‘‘ allow all this to go? Did he not owe to 
it, as it were, a filial duty? Was he not bound to save, and, if 
possible, to transmit it to a descendant? Could he, for the sake 
-of any private affection, be a traitor to this trust, which, if gone, 
could never be replaced again? Everything, from the crumbling 
towers outside, to the rudest oak bench and frayed matting 
within, from the faintest daub in feminine water-colour fading on 
the wall in its tarnished frame for a century, to the sixty-four 
quarterings of his great-great-grandfather, which stained the day- 
light in the great staircase window—everything more than ever 
‘became a part of himself, bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh. He 
‘could not, he felt, suffer it to be torn away from him. 

In feelings of this kind, it perhaps will be thought by some, that 
whatever elements of duty and unselfishness may be present in them, 
the most important element is selfish personal pride. But whether 
-or not in Carew’s case this was so at first, there soon supervened 
others of a less equivocal nature, which rested upon these like a 
statue resting upon its plinth. The prestige of his family being 
once more secured, he standing before the public as a visible sign 
and embodiment of everything that the party of progress regards 
-as most detestable and invidious, the thought dawned on him of 
the power that could then be his of showing the world who really 
the friends of the people were. Visions rose before him of a career 
-of constant activity, in which pride, wealth, and influence should 
all conspire to assist him in raising the lives of those to whom he 
felt he owed a duty, not because he was their equal, but because 
he was their superior. All his thought and study of the past three 
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years he now felt he might some day put to a direct and practical 
use. He could no longer live on emotion or even thought. His 
moral being craved to be fed with action. His emotion had turned 
into a hunger for something beyond itself. It no longer sufficed 
him to reason about the poor and about the people; about the 
conditions of their employment, the rates of their wages, and the 
cost and quality of their lodging. He longed to feel that there 
were a certain number of families, whose daily lives he could help 
to order happily ; that there were actual distresses he might do 
something to cure; and that he was doing his best to set a practi- 
cal example of that devotion to all whom his power could benefit, 
which alone, in his estimation, gave power either permanence or 
dignity. 

Under the influence of ideas and thoughts like these, his whole 
conscience became like a kind of litany—a cry, a supplication to 
some unnamed power, that his life be granted the development. 
which would alone complete it. No doubt that in such an excitement. 
and exaltation of the whole moral being, in such moments of 
clairvoyance into the conceivable possibilities of a life, and the 
intense desire to make these possibilities facts, judgment, imagina- 
tion, self-esteem, and hope, say a thousand things which in more 
sober moments are seen to be exaggerated, and perhaps may 
excite a smile. But for all that, they need not be unreal. They 
are not unreal if, in spite of their apparent exaggeration, they 
express, and for a moment illuminate, a tendency which is perma- 
nent, but which usually operates in obscurity and clogged by 
difficulty and obstruction. Certainly, too, in Carew’s case they 
were not ignoble; nor did he deceive himself by investing them 
with more merit than belonged to them. Often, indeed, when he 
was most carried away by them, he would let himself down to 
earth with the reflection: ‘All this refers to what I might be, not 
to what Iam.” And then again, as a corrective to such moral 
despondency, he would recall to himself two pregnant lines of one 
of our living poets :— 

Deeds in hours of insight willed, 
May be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 

But even now, without waiting for the future, he was aware that 
these hours of insight had had already one practical effect on him. 
For the first time since he had yielded to the witchery of Miss 
Capel’s presence, he felt that, even though he lost her, life might 
be still complete. She was no longer necessary to make his future 
satisfying. He still knew her charms; he still knew the magic of 
her wide child-like eyes. She was like sunshine, she was like a 
perfume, she was like a strain of plaintive music breathing through 
gardens of roses, or from the waves of a southern sea. He knew the 
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power that her nature had over him ; but he knew it as he might 
know the power of a dose of opium, which each time he repeated it 
would have the same effects, but effects from which for the time 
being he was free. Once more he was master of himself. He felt 
capable of choosing the life which the thought and experience of 
years had affirmed and re-affirmed to be the life of rational duty— 
the only life which could appease his unsatisfied consciousness, and, 
by affording work to every one of his faculties, perhaps yield him 
at last some resting-place for his spirit. 

How could he make use of this free interval, in which once more 
his intellectual conscience was supreme, and passion stood at its 
feet, ready to do its bidding? Any new state of the thoughts, 
feelings, and desires, may be arrested and realised, if we can but 
translate them into action; and this may make a new turning- 
point for the whole life and character. The danger which men of 
Carew’s stamp run, is that of never translating them into action at 
all. In that case their lives, instead of a structure, are simply a 
shapeless mound of subsiding aspirations, one of which it is as 
easy to make any useful career, as it would be to mould a statue 
or a brick in treacle. 

Carew himself was as well aware of this as anyone; and was not 
too proud to admit that even now his gathering resolutions might 
all lead to nothing. In this state of mind one image came back 
to him, which brought with it suggestions of action, vigour, and 
life. This was the image of Miss Consuelo Burton. But even her 
image was dimmed with despondency. He reflected on the way in 
which she had parted from him, and the contemptuous coldness of 
her last words and her letter. Perhaps, he thought, that might be 
explained by some false reports she had heard of him; and it 
might have betrayed interest in him, far more than indifference. 
** But still,” he asked himself, ‘“‘ what must be her opinion of me, 
if she is so ready to believe me, at a moment's notice, guilty of 
anything that could make me deserve such treatment? Probably 
by this time, what interest she may have taken in me has died 
out, not to be re-awakened. Perhaps, after all, there was not much 
interest ever.” Anyhow, he continued to reflect, it would be very 
difficult to approach her again. How to explain matters, or indeed 
what matters to explain, he did not know. There were no osten- 
sible grounds even for any explanation at all. Added to this, he 
did not know where she was. Thus, in spite of the definite con- 
duct, and the strength to pursue it, which she suggested to him, 
she was like a light on the far side of a broad intervening water. 

Carew’s feelings, therefore, will be easily understood—the sudden 
throb of his heart, and the tingling of all his pulses—when he saw 
one morning, on coming down to breakfast, a re-directed letter for 
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him, with a yellow French postage-stamp. Was it from Miss 
Capel? Was it from Miss Consuelo Burton? On taking it up, he 
saw that it was from neither. It was from Mrs. Harley, and its 
contents were as follows. 

“Dear Mr. Carew,—What have you been doing with yourself 
all this time ? We had hoped that we might have seen you again 
at Nice before we ourselves leave it, which we do now in the course 
of a few days. We are bound for Rome, where we shall join some 
friends of yours, and we shall go with them, after Easter, to the 
Italian Lakes. You were good enough to say that you would get 
us an order to see the beautiful Gardens and Villa on the 
Lago Maggiore, which belong to your Milanese relatives. I wish 
there was any chance of your being there yourself, that you might 
be our guide, and do the honours of the place for us. 

‘*Of course, you have seen how our friend Foreman has been 
distinguishing himself. He pretends now that those riots were an 
accident, for he is frightened out of his life at the prospect of legal 
proceedings. George says he is like some man in Rabelais, who 
swore ‘ by the pavilion of Mars that he feared nothing but danger.’ 
I, however, must do him this bit of justice: if he does fear danger, 
he certainly does not fear exertion, for, ill as he is, he went suddenly 
back to London—we now see the reason why. So much for his 
plea that these riots were an accident. I have not the least doubt 
in the world that he had been hatching them for weeks beforehand. 

“But I am not writing to you merely to tell you this. I am 
writing to tell you that I think I can clear up a mystery, the results 
of which you had every right to feel annoyed at. I allude to the 
recall of Miss Consuelo Burton from your delightful and hospitable 
house. I am a woman of the world writing to a man of the world, 
and one of the advantages we both derive from being so is that, 
whilst I hope our feelings have not become blunted, we are able to 
speak about them with a convenient and comfortable directness. 
I may, then, as well tell you that I am perfectly aware of the 
way in which, at one time, your name was connected in London 
with that exceedingly beautiful, but not very respectable lady, the 
Countess de Saint Valery. I am aware, too—so must you have 
been, though you can hardly have been told it distinctly—that the 
elder Miss Burtons fully believed, at one time, that you had a 
serious attachment for their younger sister; and I may say, in a 
parenthesis, that I don’t think you could do better. But, to pass 
that by, this impression was rudely disturbed by the reports which 
reached them, and which seemed to them reliable, that all the 
while they were wasting their most Catholic encouragement upon 
you, and proposing to welcome you at once into their Church and 
their family, you were carrying on an intrigue with the person I 
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just mentioned, and that you would have gone off with her yourself 
if another man had not been before you. 

** Well, I think myself that they were a couple of fools to believe 
this; but, given the belief, you can hardly yourself wonder that 
they acted as they did act, and turned a cold shoulder to you. 
Subsequently they heard another side of the question, and began 
to suspect that their thoughts about you—which, to do them jus- 
tice, they never made public—might probably have been far too 
severe. Of course, that you should know such a person as Madame 
de Saint Valery at all was an offence in their eyes, and took some 
of the bloom off your sanctity. Still, you were not hopelessly lost 
to their favour, and you had still a chance in their uncovenanted 
mercies. When they met you at Nice, I was able to be your advo- 
cate, and told them what geese they were to swallow all the gossip 
against you; but your best advocate was yourself. You may 
gather, from their allowing me to bring Consuelo with me—of 
course, the presence of Lady Chislehurst and Mr. Stanley had to 
do with that as well—still, you may imagine, from their allowing 
me to bring her to you, that they were willing once more to receive 
you on the old footing. 

** Now comes a point on which I can throw no light; perhaps 
you can. In some way or other you must have offended Mr. 
Inigo, for he, it appears, whilst we were staying at the Chateau 
with you, waylaid Elfrida and Mildred, the moment they had re- 
turned to Nice—that was the day before Consuelo and I left—and 
contrived to inform them that the reason of your being in this 
neighbourhood was nothing else but the presence here of Madame 
de Saint Valery, and that he had himself seen you leaving her 
house, at twelve o’clock, that very night on which you had dined 
with me. Not only did he positively assert that, but he raked up 
again all the former gossip, assuring them that he knew it to be 
true. How he got them to listen to him is more than I can say. 
But it turns out that they did so. Poorthings! In intention they 
are, no doubt, as harmless as doves, but that kind of harmlessness, 
when lacking the serpent’s wisdom, is very often, in practice, equi- 
valent to the serpent’s malice. Fancy—this is what they wrote to 
Consuelo about you! ‘ We are surprised to hear that Mr. Fore- 
man is staying at the Chateau. We consider it very undesirable,’ 
and so on, and soon. You can imagine the sort of thing. Then 
came this. ‘ We also hear that Mr. Carew is engaged to a lady of 
such a character as to show us we were mistaken in thinking his 
house would be a proper place for you to visit at, and we are sure 
that Lady Chislehurst must be mistaken equally. Anyhow, we 
must request that you come away at once, and we are writing to 
Mrs. Harley—though we have told her nothing more than is neces- 
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sary—to ask her to make your departure as easy and comfortable 
as she can for you.’ 

‘* Perhaps your eyes are opened a littlenow. But, luckily, there 
is more to add. There has at last appeared on the scene a—I 
don’t know if I remember rightly the little Latin I once on a time 
knew—a deus ex machina ; and who should you think this was? It 
was Lord Stonehouse. You know what an inveterate gossip he is, 
little as he cares to trouble himself with actually going into society ; 
you know, also, his curious and almost old-womanish shrewdness. 
Well, he, speaking about you one day to Elfrida, saw in a moment 
that there was something or other wrong, and at last managed to 
worm the entire story out of her. Elfrida herself told me this. 
Poor dear! As you know, she has not much sense of humour, but 
I heard afterwards a few more details from Mildred, and I can see 
the whole scene, just as if I had been present. Lord Stonehouse 
put his questions just as if he were a barrister. He found out 
exactly what Elfrida had heard about you, and who it was who had 
told her; and then at last, when it was all quite clear to him, he 
leant back in his chair, and burst into a chuckle of laughter. 
‘That is too rich,’ he exclaimed; ‘upon my word, that is too 
rich!’ Elfrida, at this, was exceedingly annoyed and angry, and 
put on what Lord Stonehouse calls her ‘excommunicating face,’ 
‘My dear Elfrida,’ he said, ‘do tell me why you are looking so 
glum! You don’t mean to say that you believe this cock-and-bull 
story, do you?’ Elfrida told him stiffly that she had only too 
good grounds for doing so. ‘ What!’ said Stonehouse. ‘The 
chattering of this fellow Inigo? If I hadn’t thought you could 
have taken his measure better, I declare I would never have intro- 
duced him to you. He’s merely a pedlar of second-hand scandal, 
which he picks up in the street, alters, and tries to make look new; 
and then, when he gets anyone to stop and examine his wares— 
though no one does so except for the purpose of laughing at them 
—he imagines that he is mixingin Society. Pooh! All this about 
Carew—I happen to know exactly what the real facts are. Madame 
de Saint Valery has never seen him but once since he has been 
here, and that happened quite by accident. He was smoking his 
cigarette on the Promenade des Anglais, and she happened to be 
leaning over the balustrade of her garden. I don’t know the good 
lady herself; but a Russian acquaintance of mine, whose shoes our 
friend Inigo contracted to lick during his residence here, knows 
her exceedingly well, and, quite by accident, I heard of the in- 
cident from him. He himself had heard it from Madame de Saint 
Valery, and she, I believe, had spoken of it to him because she 
wanted to know where Carew was living, and was very much 
aggrieved because he had never been to call on her.’ 
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“Then some discussion followed about your intimacy with the 
lady in London ; and with regard to this, Mildred tells me, Lady 
Chislehurst was consulted also. She, too, has a wonderful know- 
ledge of gossip. In fact, with regard to anyone with Catholic 
leanings she is, as you know, a kind of epitomised Inquisition ; 
and, I am bound to say, a very charitable one. She hopes for the 
best, though she is determined to know the worst; and she was 
able to tell Elfrida that the worst about you was, in this connec- 
tion, certainly not very bad. As for Consuelo, I do not know that 
I need say anything more, but that she knows your position and 
your conduct have been misapprehended. Out of that intelligence 
I may leave you to make what you can, or what you choose; 
and I will only add that when you meet the Burton family 
again, if they are, at first, a little shy of you—I don’t in the 
least know that they will be—the reason will be, not that they 
think you deserve ill of them, but that they feel they have acted 
unfairly and, perhaps, foolishly by you. 

* And now I am going to return to the subject of our own plans. 
I told you that at Rome we were going to meet some friends of 
yours, and go with them to the Italian Lakes. I may now tell 
you who those friends are. They are the Burtons, Lady Chisle- 
hurst, and Mr. Stanley. We hope to be at Baveno in about three 
weeks’ time; I think it probable that we shall make it our head- 
quarters. Lord Aiden is very anxious that we should pay a visit 
to the Lake of Garda, which George and I have never seen. Lord 
Aiden himself is going to stay there for some time, doing, I 
suppose, what Lord Tennyson describes as— 

Gazing on the Lydean laughter of the Garda lake below, 

Sweet Catallus’ all-but-island—olive-silvery Sirmio. 
We may possibly join him there for a few days, but Poste Re- 
stante, Baveno, is an address that is sure to find us, if you will not 
write to me before, at the Poste Restante, Rome. Do not let me 
put you to any trouble; but if you can, without trouble, do so, 
I am sure you will send us an order for seeing your cousin’s 
gardens ; and I only wish, as I said before, that there was any 
chance of your coming that way yourself. Happy man, with all 
these foreign relatives! Even Foreman will not be able to deprive 
you of every place of refuge, at once.” 

Carew felt, as he laid down this letter, as if there came a sudden 
break in a sky of grey clouds; and a sun, whose existence had 
become almost incredible, were beginning to brighten through 
them. At once his plans began to take some practical shape. 
His altered mind might have been detected in his step when he 
rose from breakfast. He moved towards the library like a man 
with a definite purpose; he wrote letter after letter with decision 
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and rapidity; and an hour later, when he took his customary 

walk with the lawyer, there was a vigour and confidence in his 

voice and manner, so marked, as to surprise his friendly com- 
on. 

The day following was the funeral. So soon as that should be 
over, Carew had arranged to pay a visit to his mother and sister, 
who lived in an old manor-house, some twenty miles away. The 
Squire, when informed of this, in one of his brief interviews with 
his nephew, received the intelligence with his usual placid smile— 
a smile like the faint sunlight of a late summer afternoon; and 
murmured, without raising his voice or putting any inflection 
into it: 

**T’ve no doubt that your mother will be very glad to see you. 
And then—what do you do then? Do you go back to London? 
or do you come back here? or what do you do? I daresay you 
hardly know.” 

“Hardly,” Carew replied. ‘“‘A good deal depends on the 
answers I get to some letters I wrote this morning. It is not im- 
possible I may go to the Italian Lakes. Alfonso always tells me 
to put up at his island.” 

“If it is a good spring,” said the Squire, “it will be getting 
warm there in a week or two.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE POLITICAL PROSPECT. 


i. 


A LIBERAL VIEW: THE NEW QUESTIONS AND THE 
NEW CONSTITUENCIES. 


As I write, the fate of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill is yet in 
the balance. But, whatever may be the result, no one can doubt 
that before long the issue will have to be fought out on the hust- 
ings. In all likelihood there will be confusing alternatives and 
modifications. But we may say substantially that the question 
will be: Shall a representative body elected by Irishmen be 
responsible for the making and executing of laws, for the safety 
of life and property, in Ireland? With that struggle in prospect, 
it behoves every citizen who thinks he can say a word to clear the 
minds or even to strengthen the purpose of his countrymen, to 
speak. And if there is one class above all others on whom that 
obligation lies, it is on those who have done anything, if only 
by a silent vote, to bring about the present situation. The Tory, 
if there be such an one, who has steadfastly set his face against 
democracy, the Liberal of the type of Lord Sherbrooke, may say: 
How can you ask us to help you out of a strait which has come 
about simply from defiance of our warnings? As I differed from 
them in their past distrust, so I differ from them in their present 
despair. But they are at least free from all blame of inconsist- 
ency. The one attitude which I can neither tolerate nor even 
understand is that of men who received the recent extension of 
political power with welcome, even with a show of enthusiasm, and 
now tell us, with languid complacency, that it is useless to expect 
from the new voters any opinion or any interest about imperial 
questions ; that in dealing with the new constituencies we must 
rely on nothing but the wholesale bribery of material advantages. 
There is, it seems to me, only one rational and patriotic course open 
to a Liberal, and that it is to say, “‘ We have tried a great experiment, 
an experiment in which we have ventured the whole future of our 
country. None of us believed it to be wholly without danger, 
none wholly without advantages. We are not infallible, and, like 
all men who have watched a great political change, our fears and 
our hopes fluctuate. But we must be singularly short-sighted if 
the dangers are wholly unforeseen, singularly cowardly if we are 
VOL. VII. 30 
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thrown on our backs at the first symptom that those dangers 
are passing from possibility into fact.” 

That the new-born democracy should be called on to exercise 
its powers for almost the first time on a great imperial question is 
no doubt a danger. Yet I cannot help thinking that this carries 
with it some gain which has been too much overlooked. It is 
something that our new fellow-citizens should have their first 
lesson in a subject on which their teachers are really and intensely 
in earnest, a subject raised by its magnitude above conventional 
arguments of party expediency. 

It seems to me, too, to be a matter for no small congratulation 
that this battle should be fought on a question other than econo- 
mical. Even Mr. Gladstone does not suggest that the wicked 
oligarchy of the classes are battling for their own pockets. He does 
not attribute to Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Collings anything worse 
than a distrust of the people and an innate hatred of progress. 

But if my view of the situation be to any extent correct, if we 
really can in this case pluck safety out of danger, we can only do 
so by strenuous action, by rescuing the question from the hands 
of professional politicians, by stirring up the supine and bringing 
back to political life many whom recent events are tending gradu- 
ally and insensibly to alienate. 

That, it appears to me, is the true way out of the difficulties 
which Mr. Austin has recently pointed out. His ideal may be an 
excellent one, but it is no more a remedy for present evils than a 
new system of drainage is a remedy for a patient with typhoid 
fever. The best security against those dangers which he sees in 
the party system, is the existence of a solid body of non-party 
opinion, capable in great emergencies of throwing into either scale 
something more than a silent vote. 

At such a time a Liberal need make no apology for choosing to 
speak in a magazine addressed mainly to Tories. If I were 
endeavouring to convert Home Rulers, the case would be different. 
Far from me be such self-confident ambition. If any man thinks 
that a great Empire can afford to begin the payment of black- 
mail, that it can reward crime in one country and continue to 
repress it in others, that it can betray its loyal allies and yet 
retain the confidence of other nations, that it can at a moment’s 
notice shuffle out of those responsibilities which it has for years 
been heaping up by selfish neglect; if anyone believes that it is 
honourable or even safe to win a moment’s ease for ourselves by 
bequeathing civil war to posterity ; if anyone believes that an Act 
of Parliament can restore to a nation those civic virtues and that 
capacity for self-government which for years past have been 
systematically crushed and stifled; if anyone believes that it is 
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statesmanship to grant concessions which are avowedly valued by 
those to whom we make them only as stepping-stones to other 
concessions which we agree in thinking dangerous : then, assuredly, 
nothing that I can say is likely to have the smallest effect on his 
convictions. 

The question which I would discuss is not whether we are to 
fight, but how we are to fight. 

Now, since our opponents are the attacking force, we may assume 
that we shall have to fight on ground of their choosing. We have 
at least the advantage of knowing fairly well what that ground 
will be. Fear of what will follow if we refuse, sympathy with 
Ireland, confidence in Mr. Gladstone; these will be the main 
arguments avowedly used. Further, there will be the plea, sug- 
gested, no doubt, rather than expressed, that the rural voters will 
be committing suicide if they break with their best friends, that 
the measure is part of a general system of policy vaguely known 
as Liberalism, and that Liberalism can make England a poor 
man’s paradise. 

Is there one of these grounds on which we need be afraid to face 
the new voters, not with hesitation nor evasion, but with plain- 
spoken opposition? I cannot think that the attempt to intimidate 
the rural labourer by vague threats of burning cities and shattered 
buildings is a very hopeful one. Here, at least, that lack of 
imagination which elsewhere may be a hindrance to us, should 
be a help. And though cowardice may be a contagious failing, 
yet, happily, when cowardice has to stand up on a platform and 
proclaim itself such, it is apt to wear an uninviting aspect. 

I attach more weight to an appeal which may be made toa 
vague sense of justice, to the plea that this is a ‘“‘ generous” 
measure intended and calculated to atone for centuries of wrong- 
doing. I should be sorry if the supporters of Home Rule did not 
think it worth while to make that appeal. The absence of the 
feeling to which it is made would be a much greater evil than the 
abuse of that feeling. I should be sorry to think that Mr. Arch 
overrated the conscience of his own class when he said that eighty 
out of every hundred would be in favour of justice to Ireland. It 
is for us to bring home to them that the justice which she needs 
is not civil justice as interpreted by the Land League, nor criminal 
justice as administered to the Curtins. Let it be brought home to 
the electors, by every device of illustrative rhetoric, that we oppose 
Home Rule because we would deliver Ireland from a tyranny, cruel 
to its victims and demoralizing to its instruments. Cannot we 
plead for loyal British subjects as fervently as Mr. Gladstone 
pleaded for Eastern Christians? Surely the new rural voters 
are not like the sentimental child in Punch, who is shown a 
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picture of a martyrdom, and keeps her compassion for ‘‘the poor 
tiger that has not got a Christian.” Their sympathies may be 
dormant, but I will not believe that they are perverted. Only bring 
home to them forcibly the attitude of the men who now demand 
Home Rule, by what machinery they have worked, what some 
have done, and what all have tolerated, and there is little fear 
but that you will call out a genuine indignation at crime, and a 
righteous satisfaction in its punishment. Let no one think that 
this isa harsh way of putting the case. If we are not ready to. 
inflict the severity demanded by justice, it is very certain that 
others will have to inflict the severity demanded by panic. When 
a large section of the community has been educated into crime, 
coercion must come sooner or later. The only alternative lies. 
between the coercion of law now, or the coercion of civil war 
hereafter. To make the voters feel the cowardice of the second 
expedient does not require any profound reasoning or adroit. 
advocacy, but genuine conviction and outspoken fearlessness. 

Moreover, in this case, one of our opponents’ batteries helps to. 
silence the other. To invoke terror and sympathy simultaneously 
for the same object is a somewhat difficult feat of advocacy. It is. 
a poor compliment to the intelligence of the new voters to suppose 
that they will not see the grotesque incongruity of the demand for 
your confidence or your life. Probably, however, we shall hear 
less of arguments from expediency or from justice, than of appeals 
to the personal authority of Mr. Gladstone. Is that a ground on 
to which we need fear to follow our opponents ? That Mr. Glad- 
stone’s career as a legislator for Ireland has been one unbroken 
failure, that he has constructed measure after measure, looking 
that it should bring forth grapes, and it has brought forth wild 
grapes, is writ large for all to read. It requires no conspicuous 
advocacy to present, no highly-trained intelligence to understand, 
that record of baffled hopes and falsified promises. 

Lastly, there is the danger, no doubt a real one, that Home 
Rule may be accepted by those who are indifferent to the measure 
itself, as the needful price of other measures for which they do 
care. There is some satisfaction in knowing that some of those 
who have the greatest faith in beneficent legislation are not willing 
to pay this price for it. But that, at most, only delays the danger, 
or alters its conditions. 

Whether the battle of Home Rule and the battle of Property 
against State Socialism have to be fought together or singly, 
fought they will have to be. Here, again, I cannot in the least 
agree with those who look on the situation as not merely dan- 
gerous, but hopeless. According to them, the party which will 
command the popular vote in future will be the party which 
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represents the State as a vast relieving officer, and which, as far 
as in it lies, so legislates as to fulfil that ideal. Now, if our sole 
‘dread of such legislation is that it will upset an order of things in 
which we have a personal interest, I can very well understand how 
we are to regard our position as untenable. But if we regard 
political economy, not as “‘ the convenient cant of selfish wealth,” 
but as a plain statement of cause and effect, not deduced by 
some imaginative philosopher from Jupiter or Saturn, but based 
on actual observation of what is happening every day among 
ourselves, then it seems to me that we have a case which we 
may plead with some confidence. ‘“‘Oh! but,” I shall be told, “you 
don’t.expect ploughmen to understand political economy!” If you 
mean by political economy an abstract science with a terminology 
of its own, certainly not. And the very reason, no doubt, which 
incapacitates many of us from presenting economical truths in- 
telligibly is that we have ourselves so learnt to regard it. But 
men acted up to the doctrines of political economy before Adam 
Smith, as much as M. Jourdain talked prose before he had hired 
his tutor. What made Governments give up the attempt to regu- 
late prices and wages but a gradual discovery of the failure and 
the mischief of such attempts? The obvious and visible conse- 
‘quences which in former days were strong enough to triumph over 
mass of inherited prejudices may surely be relied on to succeed 
now, when the mass of prejudice is the other way. It is surely 
no very difficult matter to impress on the farm-labourer that any 
measure of legislation which benefits him substantially will be at 
‘once followed by an influx of competitors. We can make it clear 
‘to him that if a law were passed to-morrow fixing his wages at a 
certain amount, he would be undersold by a man who is worse off 
elsewhere. We can point out that if an estate could really be 
converted from a wilderness to a gold mine by being cut up into 
three-acre lots, there are plenty of hungry landlords who would 
‘be hard at work at such alchemy. We can show him that attrac- 
tive schemes for wholesale taxation would only have the effect of 
driving away the wealth which is to be taxed. Above all, we can 
bring home to him that what the State gives the State can take 
away, and that the process of rapid and reckless giving is very 
likely to be followed by a like process of resumption. Such 
teaching, given by men who can adapt it to the local circum- 
‘stances of each neighbourhood, and who have the detailed know- 
ledge of their subject needful for illustration, will, I believe, 
‘slowly work its way. The more thrifty and independent a work- 
man is, the more readily will he accept such teaching and become 
the mouthpiece of it ; and these are the men whose opinion is a 
power among their fellows. 
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If we are to preach thus with success, no doubt we must make 
it clear that we do so from an honest interest in the good of 
those whom we address. There must be no room for suspecting 
that the halter of class ascendancy is craftily concealed under 
the oats. We must resign ourselves, and we must let it be seen 
that we frankly resign ourselves, to changes and possible losses.. 
We must look on the land, not as the playground of the rich, 
but as the home of the whole nation. We must be willing to: 
give up, even, it may be, to give up needlessly, much that is 
attractive, much that has played a valuable part in fashioning 
and training Englishmen. But, after all, these things are but the 
fringe of national life; they do not enter into its substance. If 
any landholder values the existing order of things because it 
secures him and his class certain privileges and certain pleasures, 
then assuredly he deserves all the denunciations which Mr. Arch 
and Mr. Bradlaugh can heap upon him. I will not say that he 
does not deserve the punishment they propose, though my zeal for: 
justice would not lead me to join these reformers, and to pauperize. 
the labourer in order to spite the landlord. 

TI have said that we must avoid anything like the suspicion that 
we are conciliating the poor for our own ends. To appeal to no- 
higher motives, we are sure to be beaten at that game. Lady 
Bountiful and the clothing club will make a poor fight against. 
Mr. Arch and the allotment. The man who will secure a hearing 
from the working classes will be, not the man who is impulsively 
benevolent, but the man who has shown himself shrewd in his own 
business and just in his dealings with his neighbours. Such men 
will be able to force into the minds of the poor the unpalatable 
truth that their prosperity depends mainly on their own intelligence 
and strength of will. 

But, I shall be asked, are you so Utopian as to believe that the 
new constituencies will go on just as the old ones did? that this 
great re-adjustment of political power is not to be followed by any 
corresponding economical and social changes? To this, I take it, 
the answer of a Liberal is very simple: we gave these men poli-. 
tical power, not that they might at once plunge their hands into. 
the national till, but that they might become our fellow-citizens ; 
that is to say, that they might be able to make their wants known 
in an articulate and lawful fashion. How far those wants can be 
relieved by legislation is no doubt a question on which there is 
room for legitimate differences of opinion. But I imagine that all 
sane men agree that it would be most calamitous if the new voters 
were taught to believe that legislation could do much to better 
their material condition. But though legislation with such a view 
would be most disastrous, the fact that such legislation is a real. 
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danger may be in itself a very great good. Socialism cannot 
secure a beneficial distribution of property, but the dread of 
Socialism may be a very effective check on the misuse of property. 
‘And it does not seem to me unreasonable to believe that this 
dread may gradually have a very definite effect on the moral sense 
of the community, and that a time may come, though, perhaps, 
‘far on in summers that we shall not see,” when for a wealthy land- 
lord to have an ill-drained or ill-roofed cottage may be as anoma- 
lous and as indecent as it would be now for him to appear with a 
tattered coat or a patched saddle. This may sound Utopian, but 
it is at least not as Utopian as the belief that the State is furnished, 
like the traveller in the Arabian Nights, with a magic pair of in- 
exhaustible saddle-bags, from which it can draw out endless dishes 
for all applicants. 

One word more I would say about the causes which seem to be 
holding back Liberals from a zealous and earnest co-operation with 
Tories in the present juncture. Firstly, there seems to be a vague 
feeling that even a temporary coalition, though it may be a neces- 
sity, is a discreditable necessity. Now, if this simply means that 
there is a certain humiliation in accepting the help of men who 
have been, and again may be, our opponents, I can only say that a 
man who admits that as a motive may have many good qualities, 
but he has not that one quality of public spirit without which no 
commonwealth can live. 

Painful, no doubt, it may be to turn our backs on our allies, but 
assuredly there can be nothing shameful in it when those allies 
have already turned their backs on their own principles. There 
can be no shame to a true Liberal in breaking away from men 
who are doing their utmost to change Liberalism from the party 
of reason and independence to the party of dogma and servility, 
men who disclaim education, who answer argument with clamour, 
from whom neither the outspoken courage of Mr. Goschen nor the 
long-suffering loyalty of Lord Hartington can win so much as a 
fair hearing. 

Surely the best Liberal is the man who is most sensitively 
jealous for the honour of his party. The more we value its tradi- 
tions, the more we hope from its future, so much the more eager 
shall we be to rescue it from disgrace, even at the risk of temporary 
discomfiture and overthrow. So far from endangering our party 
system, I believe that the present Liberal secession will do much 
to redeem it. That system is threatened, not by any laxity in its 
ties, but by their rigidity, by the dread and distrust which that 
rigidity is begetting in thoughtful men. I venture to think that 
when the history of these times is written this will be regarded as 
a crisis of supreme danger for party government, and that, if that 
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system survives, it will survive because the Liberal dissidents have 
shown that its inherent dangers are not, as men began to think, 
past remedy. 

There is yet another argument of which we have heard a good 
deal already, and shall, no doubt, hear a good deal more. What 
is the use of allying ourselves with Tories in defence of a position 
when the only result will be to enable them to sell that position at 
their own price? That was.the one argument, for a threat can 
hardly be called argument, on which Mr. Morley relied in support- 
ing the first reading. Throw out our Bill; you will probably be 
burnt in your beds in ’87, but, if not, you will certainly be jockeyed . 
by the Tories in ’88. And, no doubt, in the coming struggle we 
shall have Mr. Gladstone portrayed on many a platform as a 
Virginius ready to sacrifice the unity of the Empire himself lest 
some Tory democrat should lay his unhallowed hands upon it. 
Nor will any amount of party bluster on the other side make men 
believe that the fear is wholly unfounded. But, forewarned fore- 
armed. We cannot, indeed, take formal security for good be- 
haviour. But we can so emphatically show our condemnation, 
both of the measure in itself and of the political apostasy which 
is embodied in the measure, as to leave little temptation for any 
statesman to be guilty of alike betrayal, either of Imperial interests 
or party pledges. 

That, indeed, would only check one particular manifestation of 
the evil, while the evil itself still existed. But there I venture to 
think that the present crisis may mark the beginning of better 
things. Surely it needs no special insight to see that we have 
drifted into a state of things not merely painful to a squeamish 
moralist, but even embarrassing to a practical politician. Suffer 
party leaders to cast their pledges to the wind, the moment they 
have served their turn ; to unsay all that they have said, and to 
obtain an indemnity from the easy formula, “ ancient history!” 
Under such a system, what is party government but a profligate 
scramble for place ? what is Party allegiance but the blind follow- 
ing of a flag, or, should one rather say, of a pirate’s assortment of 
exchangeable flags? How, under such a system, is our new de- 
mocracy ever to be educated into a definite political creed ? Even 
looked at from the lower ground of expediency, what is the fruit of 
such a system ? Can any Tory now look back with satisfaction on 
the master-stroke of dishing the Whigs? What is the present 
distrust but the swift-coming Nemesis of that policy? Surely, 
during the late throes of separation, there must have been moments 
when the most hardened tide-waiter in the Liberal ranks was 
tempted to wish that he had a conscience. 

I venture to think, too, that recent events may not be without 
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‘a wholesome effect. There are vices of which one may reverse 
Burke’s aphorism, and say that their evil is a good deal lessened 
by their grossness. The spectacle of a Cabinet Minister wallow- 
ing in that Inferno of Parnellite juice to which he consigned his 
opponents, can hardly fail to act as a warning. There are minds 
not consciously dishonest for which the gyrations of an artistic 
weathercock have a certain charm. But a weathercock of this 
singularly florid and debased pattern may do something to put 
weathercocks altogether out of fashion. 

I would venture to hope, too, that the contest which is coming 
upon us may be of indirect value as forcing us to face and con- 
quer that political fatalism which seems creeping over us. No 
‘doubt there are such things as “ inevitable” evils. But the very 
first lesson which English citizens have to learn is to scrutinize 
with the utmost suspicion, and the utmost distrust, the statement 
that any special measure is inevitable; to grasp the truth that in 
politics, as in morals, man is master of his fate. Of course, there 
is such a thing as running one’s head against a stone wall. But 
if the English democracy is to be worth anything it must have 
a conviction of the hardness of its own head, and be sceptical 
about the existence of stone walls. 

We have, then, as it seems to me, in the coming struggle three 
main issues before us. We have to combat a certain measure. 
We have so to combat it as to give the raw forces engaged a lesson 
in political intelligence and political honesty. The indirect con- 
sequences of the struggle are as important as the direct. The 
why of a man’s vote will be every bit as important as the how of 
it. The new constituencies will, no doubt, be less critical of the 
details of measures, slower to apprehend their indirect and ulti- 
mate consequences than their predecessors, and for that reason they 
will be more amenable to the personal influence of individual 
leaders. It is, therefore, of vital importance that their political 
ideals should be justly and reasonably chosen. They will be in- 
vited to admire the adroit tactician: we have to teach them that 
politics are not a fencing match, nor a game of chess; that the 
man whom they may safely trust to lead is the man whose yea is 
yea, and whose nay is nay. We have to teach them to abhor that 
fatalism which will parade itself on many a platform as political 
wisdom. If we are to teach these lessons, we must have faith 
in them ourselves; the very process of teaching will confirm that 
faith. 

Let us remember that this is not a battle where there is no 
alternative between complete success and total defeat. Every 
sound idea that we can implant will be so much clear gain. No 
one who knows anything of the rural voters can have failed to 
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perceive that they are amenable to the influence of the abler and 
more successful men amongst themselves, while there is less 
danger of machine-made public opinion omeng them than there is. 
in large urban constituencies. 

No doubt all this will be up-hill work. But does anyone suppose- 
that national greatness can be maintained except by up-hill work ? 
We have got into the way of regarding our political system as an 
automaton which can work itself. Ought we not to be thankful 
for anything that wakes us out of that fool’s paradise before irre- 
parable mischief has been done? We have heard a good deal 
lately about ‘‘flabbiness.” Is not there something a little flabby 
in this despairing dread of flabbiness ? 

I have said, ‘‘ before irreparable mischief has been done.” Some. 
will traverse that statement and will say, that though the situa- 
tion, as regards Ireland, may not have been hopeless before, it 
has been made hopeless now. No doubt it has been made more 
difficult. There will be suffering which might, perhaps, have been 
spared, and posterity, I think, will have little difficulty in allotting 
the responsibility for that suffering. That ‘“ history has a Nemesis. 
for every sin, for an impotent craving after freedom, as well as 
for an injudicious generosity,” is as true’ for the nations of to-day as 
it was for the nations whom Rome ruled. But when one hears men 
talk of the task before us as hopeless, one wonders whether they 
have ever read a line of English history, whether they have ever 
understood a single step in the process by which England has won. 
her Empire. 


J. A. 
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Il. 
A CONSERVATIVE VIEW : PROPHECY AND POLITICS. 


Tue prophet of ill who insists, in the midst of general misfortune, 
in calling attention to his own foresight and sagacity, is not 
usually a popular figure. Even when the sufferers are endowed 
with the patience of Job, and are conscious of innocence, it is 
hard to sit in complete silence while friends prove to them that 
they are the sole source of their own calamities. ‘‘ No doubt. 
but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you,” is a mild 
sarcasm in which even the forbearing may indulge under such 
circumstances. But frail humanity, when it recognizes that the. 
evils it endures are the immediate consequence of its own actions, 
is apt to be particularly rigorous in requiring reticence on the 
subject on the part of its friends and advisers. 

I doubt, therefore, whether the Liberal Party will be disposed 
to accept with passive submission the correction that Mr. Arnold 
has just administered to it.* Certainly no one since the time of the 
three candid friends in the land of Uz was ever better fitted for 
a Job’s comforter. The nation has fallen upon evil days, and it. 
is generally perceived that for our present ills the Liberal Party 
is largely responsible. The Party itself is in a distracted plight. 
Mr. Arnold justly describes it as having reached its Nadir. And 
it is at such a moment that he seeks to improve the occasion by 
pointing out to Liberals in general that all their woes have come. 
upon them in consequence of their having neglected the Gospel 
of Culture. This truth he insists upon in sentence after sentence, 
phrase upon phrase. ‘It is now more than fifteen years since I 
exhorted my young literary and intellectual friends, the lights of 
Liberalism, not to be rushing into the arena of politics them- 
selves, but rather to work inwardly upon the predominant force. 
in our politics—the great middle class—and to cure its spirit.” 
‘“My exhortations were as fruitless as good advice usually is.” 
There were voices (mine was one of them) which said differently.” 
‘This was an unpopular language from an insignificant person, 
and was not listened to.” ‘‘ That need on which I have so often 
and so vainly insisted.’ ‘‘I have long been urging that the per-. 


* See “ The Nadir of Liberalism” in the Nineteenth Century for May. 
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formance of our Liberals was less valuable than they supposed.” 
No doubt: but the consciousness that their policy has not been a 
success will scarcely dispose Liberals to admit that they would 
have done better if they had listened to the vox clamantis in 
deserto, and had aimed at the goal of “ Inwardness” and Per- 
fection. 

Conservatives, on the other hand—though they have certainly 
‘cause enough of their own for penitence and humility—may at 
least examine with composure the contention of Mr. Arnold. 
Since 1868 they have held the opinion of Mr. Gladstone and his 
policy to which the Apostle of Culture has at last definitely 
‘committed himself. Though fifteen years ago Conservatism was 
scarcely recognized in Mr. Arnold’s philosophy as possessing an 
intellectual basis, we now find that ‘‘ when the Liberal Party, the 
party of movement, moves unwise and dangerous changes, recourse 
will naturally be had by sensible men to the Conservative Party.” 
Not that the Conservative Party are, even now, to be regarded 
as anything but a “ stepping-stone to higher things.” They do 
not really see how the world is going. ‘“‘ For the modern develop- 
ment of our Society,” says Mr. Arnold, “ great changes are 
required, changes not certainly finding a place in the programme 
of our Conservatives, but not in that of our Liberals either. 
Because I firmly believe in the need of such changes, I have often 
‘called myself a Liberal of the future.” Conservatives, however, 
may be of some immediate use. ‘‘ By reasonableness, by co- 
‘operation with reasonable Liberals, they have it in their power to 
do two good things : they can keep off many dangers in the present, 
and they will be helping to rear up a Liberalism of more insight 
for the future.” 

Tories are intellectually a humble folk. They have been told for 
so long that they are ‘‘the stupid party,” that this patronage 
from the quarter of Culture is, of course, an agreeable surprise to 
them. But they could wish that Mr. Arnold, who has been on 
Pisgah, would tell them more plainly what is the true road to the 
Promised Land, and would define the “ great changes that are 
required.” Surely this is not too much to expect of a prophet. 
When men came to consult St. John the Baptist—the original 
vox clamantis—in the wilderness, he gave them the most simple 
and practical advice as to the conduct they should pursue to fit 
themselves for the changes that were coming on the world. It is 
just here, however, that Mr. Arnold fails us Conservatives. He 
tells us, indeed, what it does not require the gift of prophecy to 
discern, that the Liberal Party has not taken the right road. He 
insists, and again we agree with him, that Mr. Gladstone has 
not understood how the world is going. He implies pretty plainly 
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that he himself does understand. But when we ask for positive 
instructions as to our course, the oracles relapse into judicious: 
silence. 

In reading ‘“‘The Nadir of Liberalism” I, for my part, found 
myself in precisely the same difficulty as when it was my privi- 
lege to study “‘ Culture and Anarchy,” on its first appearance. 
I learned then that it was our duty to pursue Culture as the study 
of Perfection ; but when I sought to understand plainly what Per- 
fection was, I could never advance beyond the discovery that it 
was something very different from the imperfections and weaknesses 
—which were certainly most wittily and agreeably characterized— 
of classes and individuals in society as it actually exists. And if 
there was any truth in the following summary of Mr. Arnold's 
political teaching—which I reproduce merely to show what some 
Conservatives thought of the Gospel of Culture when it was first 
preached—it seems to me that he is scarcely entitled to more 
credit for practical foresight than Mr. Gladstone himself. “It is 
much easier to criticise imperfection than to define perfection. 
Mr. Arnold is a born critic, but not a constructive statesman, and 
his help towards relieving us of our present difficulties is purely 
negative. When asked for positive action he politely declines to 
commit himself, and, with many fine phrases about ‘our better 
self,’ ‘right reason,’ and ‘making the will of God prevail,’ grace- 
fully bows himself off the political stage.” * 

Many years have gone by, but Mr. Arnold has not realised the 
fact that his doctrine of abstinence from active political life has 
put him out of court as a political prophet. He wishes to attach 
_ to the ideas existing in his own mind the credit associated with 
the word “ Liberal,” and at the same time to clear himself of the 
discredit inseparable from the mistakes of the acting Liberal 
Party. He sees, as we all see, the blundering course the Liberal 
Party has been pursuing ever since Mr. Gladstone has been their 
leader. But he has taken no step towards setting them right. 
He will not enrol himself in the ranks of “ the stupid party” who 
are their natural opponents: he will not even endeavour to form a 
party, the real Liberal Party, of cultivated and enlightened men 
who shall point out the path of true Liberalism. All he has done 
has been to abstain from joining either camp, and to call upon 
others to cultivate a spirit of “inwardness,’”’ while religiously 
holding aloof from ‘the machine.” This, it seems to me, is 
simply playing the part of the famous animal in the fable which 
has not generally been accepted as an example of sagacity and 
clearness of vision. 

No. Mr. Arnold cannot justly claim credit for having foreseen 


* “Modern Culture,” Quarterly Review for October 1874 
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“the Nadir of Liberalism.” He cannot even rid himself of the 
responsibility of having in his measure helped to bring the country 
to its present pass. True, he may have criticised with causticity 
the intellectual deficiencies of the classes which form the backbone 
of the Liberal Party. He may have advocated Concurrent 
Endowment as a policy preferable to Disestablishment, at a period 
when a Liberal majority had been returned for the express purpose 
of disestablishing the Irish Church, and when Concurrent Endow- 
ment as a practical course was accordingly out of the question. 
But all the time he was earnestly protesting himself to be still a 
member of the great Liberal Party, and was, I may fairly assume, 
‘supporting Mr. Gladstone with his vote at the polling-booths. He 
*“‘had his reward” in the luxury of at once belonging to and 
criticising the party which claimed to monopolize all the virtue 
and intellect of the nation. And when he says: “ Therefore at the 
present time that need for us, on which I have so often and so 
vainly insisted, to let our minds have free and fair play, no longer 
to deceive ourselves, to brush aside the clap-trap and fictions of 
our public and party life, to be lucid, to get at the plain and 
simple truth, to see things as they really are, becomes more 
urgent, more the one thing needful for us, than ever ”’—when he 
recites these old counsels of his, I must once more submit with 
humility that he has not uttered anything valuable, sagacious, 
-and prophet-like, but simply and solely a truism.* 

More than this. His diagnosis of the existing political situation 
is singularly incomplete. He considers that Mr. Gladstone, and 
the Liberal Party which has followed him, have failed through 
“not understanding how the world is going.” But he does not 
perceive that what has above all things determined Mr. Gladstone’s 
course has been that very political machine which he himself so 
ostentatiously proclaims to be quite outside his own calculations. 
The world in England is going as the political machine makes it 
go, and Mr. Arnold thinks he can mend matters by standing away 
from the machine himself, while he tells those who work it “to 
brush aside the clap-trap of party life,” and ‘to get at the plain 
and simple truth.” Why the very system these politicians employ 


* Since these words were written, Mr. Arnold has furnished, in a letter to the Times, 
some sentences brilliantly illustrative of what is said above. ‘ What,” he asks, “has 
changed Scotland—a separate Parliament? No; but a rational and equable system 
of Government. And this is what the awakening mind of the country demands for 
Ireland. Not that we should give her a separate Parliament, but that we should 
seriously engage and set ourselves to give her a rational and equable system of 
Government.” Agreed. But what then? Surely, the question is how to give Ireland 
an equable Government under our Party System ; and who can— 

“Cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast ?” 
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has become a mill for the manufacture of lying, and clap-trap is 
the road to power ! 

These seem to be hard sayings, but they are true, and their 
truth may be aptly illustrated by reference to the prediction of a 
prophet as unlike Mr. Arnold as may well be, I mean the old Duke 
of Wellington. The Duke long opposed the first Reform Bill 
in the most uncompromising spirit. His opposition was based on 
his apprehension of the consequences of the measure. These he 
predicted would be of a two-fold character, political and social. As 
‘to the political consequences, he considered that the Reform Bill 
would break down the machinery of Parliamentary Government. 
“The King’s Ministers,” he writes to Lord Cowley on the 15th of 
July, 1831,* “‘ have never been able to state by what influence they 
expected to carry on the King’s business in Parliament, in the 
Reformed Parliament.” As to the social consequences, his antici- 
pations are still more gloomy. “If it should be carried,”—these 
are his words in a letter of November 6th, 1830, to Maurice 
Fitzgerald—‘ it must occasion a total change in the whole system 
of that society called the British Empire; and I don’t see how I 
could be a party to such changes, entertaining the opinions that I 
do.” So too, to the Duke of Rutland, on the 29th of May 1831: 
** My opinion is that those who wish to preserve the society called 
the British Empire, ought to omit no opportunity of awakening 
the public to the danger of the Measures now under discussion.” 
And to Lord Melville, on the 30th May 1831: ‘‘ I don’t in general 
take a gloomy view of things, but I confess that, knowing all that 
I do, I cannot see what is to save Church, or property, or Colonies, 
‘or Union with Ireland, or eventually Monarchy, if the Reform Bill 
‘passes. It will be what Mr. Hum» calls ‘a bloodless revolution.’ 
But we shall be destroyed, one afier the other, very much in the 
order I have mentioned, by due course of law. I confess, therefore, 
that I am very anxious to resist in limine while we can, by all the 
means that the law allows, and take our chance for the future.” 

It must be admitted that, here at least, the prophet speaks with 
‘all the definiteness and precision of strong belief. Nor can it be 
denied that, allowing the Duke’s prophecies due scope for fulfil- 
ment—and he does not tie himself down within any specified period 
—they have been in very considerable measure verified by the 
event. For with regard to his political forecast, is not every man 
‘of reflection pondering deeply with himself how it will be possible 
much longer, under the Party System, “‘for the Queen’s Govern- 
ment to be carried on’? Who can foresee the end of Obstruction 
in the House of Commons? And as to “‘ the Society of the British 


* See, for this extract and those that follow, Despatches, Correspondence, and Memo- 
randa of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, vol. vii. 
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Empire,” is there one of the fundamental institutions which the 
Duke enumerates that can be said, at the present moment, to 
enjoy more than a precarious existence ? 

Moreover, while Mr. Arnold speaks very contemptuously of Par- 
liament, and in 1871 advised all his young friends to abstain from 
the machinery of politics, as doing work not worthy of account, 
the Duke saw clearly, in 1831, that it was the Parliamentary 
machinery which would bring about the consequences he dreaded. 
The revolution, he said, would be bloodless, because it would be 
legal. But it would be none the less thorough for that, and it 
would be accomplished by Parliament. ‘ It is one of the curious 
circumstances attending this country,” he writes to Lord Cowley, 
in the letter before quoted, ‘‘ and shows in the strongest manner 
the power of Parliament as now constituted, that, however frequent 
the changes, convulsions, and revolutions in this country, they 
have been always made by Parliament. ... I don’t fear a revo- 
lution by force. I know that the Government and the law are too 
strong for any combination of force by the people. We have daily 
examples of the defeat of such combinations. At all events, I 
know that this Reform must bring with it ruin to all our esta- 
blishments, institutions, fortunes, and power; and, if we are to 
fall, I prefer to fall in defence of the constitution and institutions 
as now established than by the lingering operation of a modern 
revolutionary system to be established in this country by the 
Reform Bill.” 

That this forecast was based, not upon panic, but on deliberate 
calculation, may be seen by comparing the Duke’s anticipations of 
the effects of electoral Reform with those of the political and lite- 
rary Liberals who threw their weight on the democratic side of the 
question. The Whigs, as we see from the Greville Memoirs, be- 
lieved that the chief result of the Bill of 1832 would be to place 
them permanently at the head of affairs. The middle classes, 
admirably represented by the late Mr. Bagehot, were persuaded 
that the Constitution would remain very much what the first 
Reform Bill had made it. In his essay on The English Consti- 
tution Mr. Bagehot speaks complacently of the Crown and the 
Aristocracy as the ornamental parts of the whole system, without 
betraying the slightest suspicion that the aristocratic and demo- 
cratic principles might one day be brought into sharp antagonism. 
Philosophers like Bentham and Austin advocate democracy as a 
principle, on the ground that the majority of any community must 
necessarily be the best judges of what constitutes the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. Mill was in favour of govern- 
ment by the people, because he believed it would promote indi- 
vidual liberty. How have these anticipations been justified ? 
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What would Mr. Bagehot, with his respect for aristocratic tradition, 
have said to Mr. Chamberlain ? What would have been Bentham’s 
opinion of a community which looked on Socialistic legislation as 
the path to happiness? What would Mill have thought of the 
Caucus? And how is it that the speculations of all these distin- 
guished writers and sages as to the effects of democracy on 
English society have been wide of the mark compared with the 
judgment of a plain soldier like the Duke of Wellington ? 

The truth is that the philosophers all treated democracy more 
or less in the abstract, while the Duke regarded it from the point 
of view of one familiar with the springs of Government. He knew 
that the love of power is the strongest of human passions, and that 
where power cannot be secured by absolute force, recourse must be 
had to some form of corruption, that is to say, to the satisfaction of 
the most short-sightedly selfish part of human nature. A Govern- 
ment depending on votes must always involve traflic, the average 
representative demanding a quid pro quo of the Minister, the elector 
of the candidate. Such, at least, whatever purer form of repre- 
sentative Government the future may have in store, has been the 
experience of the past, and under no régime has corruption flourished 
more vigorously than in the Party system. The Duke knew both 
from history and experience—from the traditions of Sir Robert 
Walpole and from the proceedings in the rotten boroughs—its 
effects upon the oligarchical Constitution ; he divined that, to work 
the Parliamentary machine with a widely extended electorate, some 
instrument of corruption would be invented which would endanger 
the existence of the institutions he enumerates, in other words, 
that Government would have to postpone the great interests of the 
Empire to the necessities of class legislation. Has he not been 
right? The gross and glaring methods of old-fashioned bribery 
have doubtless disappeared, because they are no longer practi- 
cable, and many a moral is drawn therefrom by the popular 
lecturer to prove the superiority of the present over the past. But 
those who applaud such sentiments most heartily might find, if 
they would reflect, some cause to moderate their self-complacency. 
What is it but a subtle form of corruption when a politician, re- 
gardless of all but his own interest, seeks to blind the eyes of his 
audience to the true nature of things by flattering appeals to their 
wisdom and generosity? Can the unblushing venality of the limited 
electorate before the first Reform Bill match in mischief the distri- 
bution of all municipal patronage by a party-machine like the Bir- 
mingham Caucus? Can the ancient methods of bribery compare, 
as to the gigantic consequences, with Mr. Chamberlain’s bait of the 
three acres and the cow? with Mr. Gladstone’s bid, on the one 
hand, to the National League, on the other to the lrish landlord ? 

VUL. VII. 31 
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with his recent manifesto to the “ People” against the “‘ Classes” ? 
Formerly political Dishonesty confined its operations to the scot and 
lot voters, and the freemen ; now it practises upon a whole nation. 

And this brings us back to Mr. Arnold and the Future. For in 
the midst of their differences it will readily be perceived that there 
is a certain likeness in the political position of Mr. Arnold and the 
Duke of Wellington. Both appear as prophets; both are con- 
demned to an attitude of impotent and contemplative fatalism. 
Mr. Arnold shows that the fortunes of Liberalism have reached the 
Nadir. He himself, he says, can see the Zenith; but he offers no 
advice as to the means of reaching it, beyond, as I understand 
him, repeating his old counsel that we should abstain from all 
interference with the political machine. The Duke of Wellington 
foresaw that certain consequences would result from the introduc- 
tion of the democratic principle into the English Constitution, and, 
as these appeared to him to be fatal, he announced that he should 
resist Reform in limine: But he did not resist it; and for the very 
good reason that he could not. Now, according to Mr. Arnold, the 
Duke would deserve credit for statesmanship, because he under- 
stood ‘‘ how the world was going.” But it appears to me that the 
moral to be drawn from his impotence, and Mr. Arnold’s, is that 
a prophet has no place in the world of politics, except in so far as 
he is a man of action. Asarule men do not see how the world 
is going until it is gone. None so wise as the historian. It 
is the duty of a statesman, on the contrary, to understand the 
conditions of his time, and to turn them to the advantage of 
his country. Prince Bismarck could not have foreseen before 
Sadowa ‘‘ how the world was going,” but he saw how he might 
make it go, and he bent all the powers of a strong will and a 
lucid intellect to make it go there in the face of a hostile public 
opinion. Accordingly he enjoys, and justly, the credit due to the 
creator of the German Empire. On the other hand, no credit for 
statesmanship attaches to the Liberal optimist who says that at 
preset the world is as bad as it can be, but that if we only cul- 
tivate ‘‘ right reason,” and study ‘‘to make the will of God pre- 
vail,” everything will one day right itself. No credit belongs to 
the Conservative pessimist who prophesies evil as the result of 
change, without taking any practical steps to prevent change, and 
then, when evil comes, solaces himself with saying, “I told you 
so!” True Conservatism, true statesmanship, lies in both under- 
standing how the world is going, and in attempting “out of the 
evil still to bring forth good.” 

I trust, then, that it may be permitted to a humble member 
of the Conservative Party, not to prophesy, but to consider what 
we ought todo. To me it seems that the two main facts of the 
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situation are these: that Democracy is, at present, the strongest 
principle in the mixed English Constitution ; and that the Con- 
stitutional instrument of Government, which was, in all essentials, 
devised to meet the requirements of an aristocratic régime, the Par- 
liamentary or Party system, has been entirely transformed by the 
course of events. For how stands the case? In the one hundred 
and forty-four years between the Revolution of 1688 and the first 
Reform Bill, during which the rules for the Parliamentary conduct 
of business were elaborated, and the traditions of Foreign policy 
established, the Government was in the hands of the wealthy and 
highly-educated classes, and, as far as any direct control of the 
Constitution went, the democratic principle was in abeyance. In 
1832 the democratic principle was introduced, but the aristocratic 
tradition still prevailed. Liberty became the order of the day : the 
maxim of Laissez-faire was acted upon in all our political, social, 
and commercial relations: the Parliamentary machine was left to 
work very much at will, under the control-of aristocratic leaders 
who, with great tact and judgment, adapted it to circumstances as 
they arose. But in 1868, and again in 1885, a vast impulse was 
given to the democratic principle ; and though the Party machine 
remained externally the same, its whole character was altered by 
the invention of the Caucus, the aim of which was to reduce the 
representative to the level of a delegate, and to place the power 
of arranging the Parliamentary programme of the Party of ‘ Pro- 
gress” in the hands of those who pulled the electoral wires. 
Henceforth, the Radicals, who had invented the new machinery, 
replaced the old aristocratic families as the leaders of the Liberal 
Party. 

Under these circumstances it is possible for the English people 
to move in one of two directions. They may elect, in fulfilment 
of the Duke of Wellington’s prophecy, to develop the democratic 
principle by means of the Party machine so as to swallow up the 
Monarchical and Aristocratic elements in the Constitution. That 
is the road down which Mr. Gladstone and the Caucus are now 
seeking to turn them; and whereas Mr. Arnold talks as if Mr. 
Gladstone were moving blindly, it rather seems to me that the 
Prime Minister, whose ruling motive has always been Party expe- 
diency (generally a very personal principle), is simply developing 
the policy to which he inevitably committed himself in 1868. If 
he is nothing else, he is logical. Too much credit cannot be given 
to the Liberal Unionists for the stand they have made against the 
tyranny of the Caucus under very trying circumstances. But the 
spirit they are showing should not blind us to the fact that our 
present difficulties are largely due to the readiness with which 
they have hitherto sacrificed reason and independence on the altar 
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of Party Unity. In any case, all Liberals ought now to understand 
that if they resolve that the world shall go in Mr. Gladstone’s 
direction, the final goal is the dissolution of the Empire. 

On the other hand, all those whose aim (by whatever party name 
they may call themselves) is to preserve and strengthen the Empire 
should realise the fact that they can only do so by endeavouring 
gradually but systematically to replace the Party or Parliamentary 
machine as an engine of Imperial Government. 

The form of government by which the Party system may be 
eventually replaced is Imperial Federation. Lord Salisbury has, 
indeed, recently said, and with justice, that this is rather an ideal 
of politics than a present practicable policy ; but when Mr. Cham- 
berlain speaks of solving the Irish problem by means of Federa- 
tion, and Mr. Goschen looks forward to the time when the Colonies 
will be represented in Parliament, it cannot be urged that the idea 
is an impracticable one. 

If the ideal is ever to be realised it must be by the action of the 
Conservative Party. Toa considerable section of the Party the 
ideal has been long familiar, and they have held with a writer in 
the Quarterly Review, who urged in 1878 that ‘our aim should be 
to localize what is domestic, and centralize what is Imperial.”* But 
it has not been accepted by the body of the Party as a question of 
‘* practical politics,” and we now see that it is being utilized by 
politicians who profess to belong to the opposite camp. Neverthe- 
less, I venture to predict confidently that no Radical will accomplish 
the Federation of the Empire. Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, has 
imperial conceptions. His political ideal is to annihilate the social 
influence of the landed aristocracy at home, and to bring the de- 
mocracy into touch throughout the British dominions. But he 
now finds himself in the position of “the enginer hoist with his 
own petard.” He hoped to develop the imperial democratic prin- 
ciple by means of the Caucus. Mr. Gladstone, however, has 
anticipated him by taking him for his model in the denunciation 
of ‘‘ the classes,”’ while he, at the same time, strikes a mortal blow 
at the imperial unity of the Nation. Mr. Chamberlain must per- 
ceive thut he has been hitherto aiming at two incompatible objects. 

Everything, then, really depends upon the Conservatives, and 
I use the word in its widest sense. I cannot doubt that the Con- 
servatives will, if circumstances allow, know how to form a strong 
Government. They are the representatives of the aristocratic 
principle, and aristocracies generally understand how to rule. All 
government involves a certain amount of repression, and if the 
electors will give them a sufficient majority the Conservatives 
will assuredly restore in Society a respect for those elementary 

* « The Constitution and the Crown,” Quarterly Review for April 1878. 
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principles of order which, under the régime of cant and senti- 
mentalism, have been almost forgotten. Will they also be able to 
form a wise Government, that is to say, will they recognize that 
they have not only to govern, but to govern with the support of a 
democracy? Will they be able to direct the wild, shifting, un- 
certain tides of democratic impulse, which, under the Party system, 
render it impossible for us to preserve a consistent policy at home 
or abroad, into channels in which the course of imperial life and 
government may regain some of the old steady equable flow? In 
a word, will they understand how to lead the democracy? ‘In a 
crowd,” says Burke, ‘‘ we must have leaders, and where will the 
nation find these if not among those whose position, tradition, and 
education should enable them to see more clearly than others 
‘how the world is going’?’’ Mr. Arnold, indeed, speaks of the 
Conservatives as the Party of Stability, as if this excluded the idea 
of movement; but I cannot see why this should be the case, or 
what there is in the essentially Conservative principle of Continuity 
inconsistent with the idea of development. For my part, I hope 
the Conservatives will not only administer, but lead, and, if they 
will do so, it seems to me there are, at least, three popular move- 
ments of the present day which may be made to serve Imperial 
ends. 

1. There is the question of Local Government. If Conservatives 
promote the principle of representative Government in the coun- 
ties it is certainly not because they hope to get a better and more 
economical administration than they possess under the present 
system. It is because they view the question in connection with 
the admitted expediency of devolving on local bodies the local busi- 
ness at present transacted in Parliament. They desire to see 
County Parliaments so constituted, and invested with such powers, 
that they may at once localize the energies of the democracy, and 
induce the best men of the district to continue to take part in the 
conduct of local affairs. 

2. There is the question of Employment and Emigration. Every 
one who reflects perceives the danger arising from the congestion 
of population in our towns, caused by the high wages once ruling 
there during the palmy laissez-faire period, and now a vision of 
the past. It is equally certain that the British Empire might 
support a population far greater than at present if the population 
were justly distributed. If the State is to be held in any way 
responsible for the support of its citizens, it must be allowed that 
the money of the community will be more profitably expended on 
developing the resources of the Empire than on the extermination 
of a class. In any case, State-directed Emigration cannot work 
otherwise than beneficially, and the deepest Conservative instincts 
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prompt us to concert with Colonial Governments the measures 
required for this purpose. 

(3.) Closely connected with the last there is the question of 
Trade and Imperial Defence. We have left far behind us the 
times when the cry was, ‘“‘ Every man for himself and the Devil 
take the hindmost!” though the zealots of the Cobden Club still 
speak in the ancient dialect. Voices in favour of Protection, which 
would have been deemed impossible fifteen years ago, are now 
heard on all sides, and the danger is lest, if our natural leaders 
fail to initiate an enlightened policy, some rash and selfish legis- 
lation may be forced on them by the electors. What is wanted is 
not Protection for individual trades and manufactures, but Pro- 
tection for the British Empire. When all the Queen’s subjects 
begin to feel that they are units in a society of which one part 
is necessary for the support of another, and in which all parts are 
concerned in the defence of the whole, will they not wish to come 
together in council to provide ways and means for maintaining the 
Imperial army and navy? And if so, what should hinder the re- 
quired revenue from being collected by means of a Tariff agree- 
ment? Australia is ready enough to carry out one part of this 
programme, and Canada the other. Conservative statesmen in Eng- 
land should surely not be backward in seeking to give practical 
effect to the patriotism of the Colonies. 

If any man says that measures of the kind suggested are beyond 
the reach of British statesmanship, that man must believe the 
energy and resources of the British people to be exhausted. If 
any man denies that such measures would tend to render possible 
the representation of all parts of the British Empire in the Great 
Council of the Realm, he must be blind to the teaching of the 
history even of our own day. How such a Great Council would 
be constituted it would, of course, be foolish to ‘‘ consider curi- 
ously” in this paper, though those who love to dwell on Lord 
Salisbury’s “ideal,” may see in their visions an Assembly elected 
on the lines of the American Senate. Looking only to the present, 
it is difficult to see what objection there would be if Her Majesty 
were advised to make the Agents General for the Colonies 
Members of the Privy Council, and to revive, for the purposes of 
Imperial representation, some of the functions of that inert but 
Constitutional body. In conclusion there is one point which, in 
these democratic days, all members of the Tory, the Monarchical, 
Party would do well to realise as clearly as it is realised in the 
Colonies. The centre of the Empire is not the English House of 
Commons, but the Imperial Parliament with the Crown. 


Joun CourtHore, 


| 
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TxHosE who, like the present writer, subscribed to M. Lemerre’s 
issue of the “complete works” of Agrippa d’Aubigné* mainly in 
the hope of obtaining a copy of the Histoire Universelle, convenient 
in form and perfect in print and paper, must lament the causes 
which have prevented the completion of the edition, and left the 
purchasers of it without the work on which Aubigné’s main claim 
to fame as an author must depend. 

The ‘ complete edition” of Aubigné’s works can only be com- 
pared to a complete edition of Macaulay without the History of 
England, or a complete edition of Michelet without the History of 
France. Indeed, our case is even harder, for there are but two 
previous editions of the Histoire Universelle—both published 
during the author's lifetime—both rare, and therefore costly. 
The diligence of the French in publishing and republishing letters, 
memoirs, and all other documents throwing light upon the past of 
their country, has been so commendable, that the neglect with 
which the most vivid contemporary history of a most interesting 
period has been treated is not a little remarkable. 

It is easy to account for the scanty attention which Aubigné 
received from his immediate successors and from the authors of 
the next century. Although Cardinal du Perron recommended 
him to Henry IV. as peculiarly fitted by knowledge and ability to 
write the history of the King’s time and exploits ; although even 
Jesuits bear witness to the impartiality of his narrative, although 
he abstains, on principle, from all censure and criticism, and, 
leaving facts to speak for themselves, relates the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew without comment ; yet the Catholics did their utmost 
to discredit and suppress his book. It is no doubt true that the 
bare facts were sufficiently unpalatable, but it must also be 
allowed that Aubigné shows great art in enlisting the sympathies 
of his reader for the party to which he belonged. To Mary de’ 
Medici and her favourites, his praise of the great qualities and 
patriotic projects of Henry IV. was at least as distasteful as the 
freedom with which he exposed the King’s faults and weaknesses. 
The less stubborn Huguenots felt the reproach of a more con- 
sistent integrity; the stricter sectaries were scandalized by the 


* Paris: Alphonse Lemerre. 
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licence of his satire and by an irrepressible impatience of restraint, 
as conspicuous in his writings as in his life. Even the flatterers 
of Madame de Maintenon could not have praised her grandfather 
in terms free from the suspicion of satire on the elaborate virtues 
and painful propriety of that queen among prudes and converted 
rakes; while Frenchmen, accustomed to the canons of taste and 
composition which were accepted in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, were scarcely less offended by the merits than by the 
faults of a style, forcible indeed and picturesque, but frequently 
obscure and overcharged with metaphors which, often when 
happiest, are not such as classic taste would approve. His latest 
editor* compares Shakespeare and Aubigné as kindred geniuses— 
a bold hyperbole—but he is no doubt right when he adds that the 
same reasons which made Voltaire believe that he could con- 
temptuously patronize ‘‘ Bill Shakespeare,” rendered him incapable 
of appreciating the Huguenot historian. But the Romantic school 
brought the French writers of the sixteenth century into fashion : 
Aubigné shared in their revived popularity. St. Beuve has 
praised him with his usual felicitous and sympathetic discrimina- 
tion; Michelet, H. Martin, and other historians are indebted to 
him for some of their most picturesque pages, and yet his great 
book has not been made easily accessible: this must be my excuse 
for attempting to introduce those readers who may not be already 
acquainted with them to “the Universal History” and its author. 

Aubigné is in himself a most instructive study. Really to 
understand him would be, I should think, to have made con- 
siderable progress towards understanding the strength and the 
weakness, the virtues and the vices—or, if vices be too strong an 
expression, the foibles—of the party to which he belonged. In him 
were combined the susceptible pride of a provincial noble, the 
restless impatience of a soldier delighting in partizan warfare, the 
impracticable disputatiousness of a Calvinist theologian, the irri- 
tability of a faithful servant who imagines that his neglected 
services confer the privilege of unlimited grumbling, the savage 
licence of a party pamphleteer. 

No writer leaves on his readers a more vivid impression of his 
personality. He loves, indeed, to present himself to us under the 
most various disguises; but they are too flimsy to conceal features 
so well marked. In the scholar, soldier, diplomatist, theologian, 
publicist, conspirator, lover, livertine, or puritan, we recognize 
the same restless impetuosity, unhesitating self-confidence, pas- 
sionate punctiliousness, irrepressible love of argument and out- 
spoken criticism, the same shrewd and humorous cunning. When 
old, he dwells with garrulous and complacent vanity on the 
* Reaume, Btude sur Th. Agrippa d’Aubigné, p. 281. 
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escapades and braggadocio of his youth; when young, steeped in 
the gaieties and debauchery of the Court of the Valois, he can think 
and speak—if we may believe his own evidence—with the gravity 
and the wisdom of a pillar of the Huguenot Church. At all times 
and under all circumstances Aubigné is still Cato’s typical Gaul, 
intent on warlike exploit and eloquent speech. 

Théodore Agrippa d’Aubigné was born in the middle of the 
sixteenth century near Pons in Saintonge. His father, Jean 
d’Aubigné, was a gentleman of middling family and fortune; but 
of consideration among the Protestants, since we find him in 1562 
second in command at Orleans, and in 1568 one of the four chiefs 
sent to negotiate with the Queen mother. 

Besides being a brave soldier, Jean d’Aubigné was a man of 
culture more than ordinary, even at a time when the humane 
studies were among the fashionable pursuits of a gentleman. Even 
the frivolous Henry IV. varied his more innocent amusements of 
stealing pet dogs, dressing his wife’s hair, and starching her ruffs, 
by studying Latin grammar and taking part in the discussion of 
literary questions, in which he showed a just and cultivated taste. 
Aubigné’s mother was also a woman of learning, and, although he 
tells his daughters that he did not approve of such pursuits for 
ladies, unless their rank raised them above all care for household 
duties, he records with pride that he possessed a Greek edition of 
St. Basil, enriched by her annotations. 

Unfortunately, this learned lady died in giving him birth, and 
the impatience of a step-mother caused little Agrippa to be edu- 
cated away from home, though not without parental supervision 
and encouragement. The rod, he tells us, was not spared ; but, if 
the tree is to be judged by its fruits, we must applaud the system 
of his tutors. In his sixth year he could read French, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin; when he was seven and a half he translated 
the Crito, on his father’s promise that the work should be printed 
with a portrait of the author. When he was thirteen he could 
read and explain Hebrew without points, translate Latin and Greek 
at sight, compose Latin verses more quickly than a diligent pen 
could copy them, and had attended public lectures on Philosophy 
and Mathematics at Orleans for two years; he was sent to com- 
plete his education at Geneva, but a failure “‘to explain some 
dialects in Pindar” having caused him ‘to be sent back to school, 
he fell out of conceit with his studies, and would have abandoned 
them but for certain “ stirrings of love” inspired by the learned 
Loyse Sarrasin, in the house of whose father he lodged. Jean 
d’Aubigné died in 1563, soon after the conclusion of the peace 
which he had helped to negotiate, bidding his son be faithful to 
his religion and to remember how, when showing him the heads of 
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the men who had conspired to drive the Guises from Court, rotting, 
but still recognizable, on the gibbet at Amboise, he had charged 
him, on pain of his curse, not to spare his own head in avenging 
those sacred relics. 

In 1567 Aubigné had returned from his studies at Geneva and 
Lyons to the house of his guardian in Saintonge. So eager was 
he to join the Protestant army that his guardian, thinking him 
still too young for a soldier’s life, kept him shut up like a prisoner. 
But when the next campaign began his impatience could no longer 
be restrained, and he determined to make his escape. 

A party of his friends, on their way to the meeting-place of the 
Huguenots, let him know, by firing a shot, that they were passing 
the house. It was night, and Aubigné’s guardian, to prevent his 
escape, took possession of his clothes each evening, but “the pri- 
soner let himself down from the window by his sheets, climbed two 
walls, nearly falling into a well while getting over the last, and 
overtook the troop, who were not a little astonished to see a white 
figure running after them, shouting and weeping with the pain of 
his bleeding feet. 

Such was the characteristic beginning of Aubigné’s military life, 
and of an interminable series of single combats, skirmishes, sur- 
prises, escalades, reckless bravadoes and hairbreadth escapes with 
which he tries the patience and the faith of his reader. 

He fought at Jarnac, but was absent from Montcontour, occu- 
pied, he assures us, in more dangerous service, and the peace of St. 
Germains (1570) found him a cornet, but prostrate with fever, and 
confessing, in an agony of repentance, such atrocities committed 
by his men as made the hair of those who heard him stand on end, 
for, as the saying went, the Huguenots began the war like angels, 
continued it like men, but ended like devils incarnate. 

Engaged in enlisting a company for the campaign which Coligni 
projected against the Spaniards, he was in Paris shortly before the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, but was obliged to fly in consequence 
of a duel, and so escaped the fatal 24th of August. 

Two years later Aubigné became the attendant, the councillor, 
and the friend of Henry of Navarre, certainly a most candid 
friend, an importunate and opinionated councillor, and a servant 
by no means anxious to see a hero in his master. He entered 
his service as equerry when Henry was detained a prisoner in 
all but name at the French Court. For more than two years 
he had an opportunity of closely studying men and manners 
among the courtiers of Henry III. and Catherine de’ Medici. When 
he came to the Louvre Charles IX. lay on his death-bed. If not— 
as he somewhere claims to have been—an eye-witness of the death 
of that miserable prince, he at any rate heard from those who 
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were present the details of his agony and repentance, of the blood 
streaming from the pores of his skin, which he imagined to be that 
of the victims of his treachery, of his horror at the sight of the 
mother who had bred and prepared him for crime. 

If these stories, and those which he relates on the authority of 
Henry IV., and of others who were present, of the ghostly uproar, 
shrieks and groans which, a week after the massacre, re-echoed 
round the Tuileries, and of the appearance of the Cardinal of 
Lorraine to Catherine de’ Medici at the moment of his death,* 
are to be attributed to the natural horror inspired by the most 
bloody act of treachery ever perpetrated by a government on loyal 
subjects, the friendly and even familiar terms on which he and 
other Huguenots thought it no shame to live with the murderers is 
the more remarkable. Aubigné boasts of the favour with which 
the Duke of Guise regarded him—a favour first earned by his 
valour in the campaign against the German allies of the French 
Protestants, maintained and increased by his skill in ministering 
to the pleasures of the Duke and of the King of Navarre. He 
acted as the master of their revels, invented ballets and masques, 
roystered in the streets at midnight “‘ flown with insolence and 
wine,” charging the watch, storming houses, and excelling in 
turbulent licence the most noted rufflers of the day. 

Aubigné suggests in his History that his dissipations were but 
the means whereby he sought to win the favour of the Guises and 
of the King, and to escape the suspicions of the Queen Mother, 
so as to remain with his master, and when the time was ripe to 
determine him by his advice, and to enable him by his assistance 
to escape from a dishonourable captivity. This may be true; yet 
it is evident that the life he led was not distasteful ; it fell in with 
his love of adventure, vanity, and ostentation. The Court of the 
Valois was such a hot-bed of the finest flowers of vice, so rich in 
the most various elements of corruption, that, as Jeanne d’Albert 

* The story is well worthy of the attention of Messrs. Myers and Gurney. It is told 
by Aubigné (Hist. Univ., vol. ii. book ii. chap. xi.) as follows :—* The Queen had gone 
to bed earlier than usual. Among other persons of note, the King of Navarre, the 
Archbishop of Lyons, the ladies of Retz, Lignerolles, and Sauves were in her room, 
and by two of these I have heard the tale (told by Henry of Navarre) confirmed. 
Suddenly, as she was about to say ‘ good-night,’ she sat up with a start, pressed her 
hands before her face, and, with a loud cry for help, pointed to the foot of her bed, 
where, she said, the Cardinal was standing and holding out his hand to her. Several 
times she exclaimed, ‘ My Lord Cardinal, I have nothing to do with you!’ The King 
of Navarre at once sent a gentleman to the Cardinal's lodgings, who brought back word 
that he had died that very moment.” Henry’s hair would stand on end, Aubigné 
assures us, when he told this story. If, as he goes on to suggest, the Cardinal was 
carried away by the Devil—for he says, “ something more violent than the wind tore 
down and whirled off into the air lattices and window-bars of the house where he 


lodged ”—it is for Mr. Gurney to explain how, or by what courtesy of his captor, he 
had time to pay a passing call on the Queen Mother. 
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wrote to her son, it seemed the infection could only be escaped by 
the very special grace of God. If Aubigné passed through such 
scenes of dissipation and riot with his faith unimpaired, if still in 
his heart he cherished the cause to which he had promised his 
father to devote his life, this was due partly to the manliness and 
complacent obstinacy peculiar to him, partly to qualities which he 
shared with his contemporaries. The greater simplicity of men’s 
characters often led them to act in a manner which appears incon- 
sistent to our age of introspection and self-analysis. They fol- 
lowed their passions and impulses like children, like children they 
were sorry when they had done what was wrong, and then thought 
no more about it, or, if they did, were only inspired by the thought 
to greater devotion and fervour. We, on the other hand, are 
nothing if not consistent—our immorality must be justified by 
our scepticism. 

It may perhaps be objected to this, that so far from any 
healthier simplicity in evil as in good being the characteristic of 
French society in the sixteenth century, no richer field was ever 
offered to the researches of the student of morbid human nature. 
But I do not mean that we are more diseased than men were then, 
so much as that we are more conscious of our ailments, more 
interested in them, and therefore less able to cast them off. Mon- 
taigne is the prince of sceptics. Himself, his likes, dislikes, 
thoughts, and feelings, the text on which he so charmingly dis- 
courses. He is ever self-conscious, his character is far more com- 
plex, his moral scepticism the result of a riper culture, yet his 
subjectivity—if the odious word may be permitted—is far less 
morbid than that of some exemplary ‘“ Bostonian Miss” in an 
American novel. He takes himself more naturally, accepts the 
obvious motives of conduct, does not dissect and pry behind them. 
But this is not all; one reason why French history during this 
period is so attractive a study, is that side by side with the exam- 
ples of curious perversity produced by the corruption of a society 
without faith or ideal, we find those manlier vices and virtues 
which are the characteristics of a young and vigorous people, and 
which are apt to be dwarfed or hidden in times less stirring, less 
agitated by the currents of conflicting creeds. If the over- 
ripe culture and the refined depravity of the Italian Renais- 
sance had united with the coarse materialism, thinly veneered 
with spurious chivalry, of the fifteenth century, to produce such 
characters as those of the last Princes of the House of Valois 
and their favourites, manlier qualities were still preserved and 
fostered in the camps, in the households, or rather courts, of some 
of the great lords and princes, in the castles of the country nobles, 
and in the homes of the families which had come to look upon 
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judicial functions as their heritage, a heritage not altogether ill- 
deserved by a traditional gravity and simplicity of life. Hence 
came the Chatillons, the La Noués, Duplessis Mornais—or names 
of more doubtful renown, the de Thous and Jeannins, the Montlucs 
and Vitris—men of earnest faith and untarnished honour, just and 
enlightened statesmen and magistrates, soldiers as incapable of 
pity as of fear, but fanatics of the sword and of military honour. 
It was his education at the little Court of Nerac or Pau, surrounded 
by the preachers and martyrs of Calvinism, his childhood spent 
on the mountains of Bearn, chasing the chamois or the bear among 
a population of hunters and shepherds, which steeled the character 
of Henry IV., and enabled him to pass, if not untainted, yet with 
unimpaired vigour through the ordeal of his later debaucheries. 

So, too, Aubigné never wholly forgot the impressions of his 
childhood and the training of Orleans and Geneva; and in his case 
these influences were constantly renewed and enforced by a vein 
of religious enthusiasm and faith wholly wanting in his master. 

For nearly four years Henry of Bourbon had been detained at 
the French Court. The Duke of Alencon, the least favoured of 
Catherine’s sons, resenting the neglect of his mother, hating his 
brother and hated by him, had fled from Court, and, eager to show 
that he could be dangerous, had placed himself at the head of the 
Huguenots, and of their allies among the moderate Catholics. 
This usurpation of a position which ought to have been his was all 
the more intolerable to Henry of Bourbon, from the fact that the 
abilities and the character of Alengon were alike contemptible, and 
though he affected the rough exterior and frankness of a soldier as 
a contrast to the shameless effeminacy of his brother, he was not 
less false, or less corrupt. ‘If all treachery were banished from 
earth,” said his sister Margaret, “‘he had enough to re-stock 
the world.” 

But fear as well as ambition urged the King of Navarre to escape 
from Paris. He knew that the Queen Mother had so far only 
spared him because she did not greatly fear a young man so 
frivolous and debauched ; and his wife, a faithful friend of the hus- 
band she dishonoured by her profligacy, warned him that, as time 
went on, his danger increased. The persuasions of Aubigné can, 
therefore, scarcely have been needed to determine his master to 
fly; but on this, as on other occasions, he loves to represent 
himself as acting the part of Henry’s good angel. 

All his Huguenot servants had been removed, except Aubigné 
and Armagnac ; these two, sitting by his bedside as he lay suffering 
from an attack of fever, heard him sigh and repeat the 88th 
Psalm: ‘Thou hast put away mine acquaintance far from me, 
and made me to be abhorred of them. 1am so fast in prison that 
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I cannot get forth.” Then Aubigné drew the curtains and ad- 
dressed to his master one of those speeches with which he would 
seem to have been always provided: harangues which, though 
laboured, disfigured by antitheses and conceits, are often so 
vigorous, so Tacitean in their terseness, so forcible in the pic- 
turesqueness of their metaphors, that they challenge comparison 
with the best classical models. 

“Ts it, then, true, Sire, that the Spirit of God still works and 
dwells in you? You sigh to Him for the absence of your faithful 
friends and servants, while they are met together, grieving that 
you are not with them, and labouring for your deliverance. Are 
you not weary of trying to hide behind yourself? as if it were 
possible for a prince like you to be hid! You are guilty of your 
greatness and of the wrongs which you have suffered. The mur- 
derers of St. Bartholomew’s Day have a good memory and cannot 
believe that of their victims to be so short. Nay, if what is 
dishonourable were but safe! But no risk can be greater than to 
remain. As for us two, we were speaking, when what you said led 
us to draw the curtain, of escaping to-morrow. Consider, Sir, 
that you will next be served by hands which will not dare to refuse 
to employ steel or poison against you.” 

We have not space to follow the fortunes of Aubigné during 
the eighteen years which elapsed before Henry again entered, 
a victorious king, the city he had left a fugitive prisoner. 
During all this time Aubigné served him faithfully, but, as he 
somewhere says, in his own way, and that, it must be con- 
fessed, was a way which would have been altogether intolerable 
to a prince more punctilious and less debonnair. Indeed, few 
friendships between equals could have survived the querulousness, 
the injurious suspicions and accusations, the susceptible vanity, 
the incontinence of tongue and turbulent humours of Aubigné. 
He accuses his master of treating him with the utmost neglect, of 
devising practical jokes to spoil his clothes, in order that he might 
be reduced to greater straits, and, feeling his dependence, become 
more compliant. He assures us that from envy of his exploits and 
credit, and in displeasure because he refused to pander to his 
licentious amours, the king actually plotted his assassination. He 
dwells again and again on his meanness and ingratitude, he enu- 
merates his degrading intrigues, and tells how he left his mis- 
tresses, and even his children, to starve. And these were not 
charges made in haste ; they were deliberately repeated in old age 
and exile, with reckless disregard of any respect due to the memory 
of a master whose death he lamented as that of the greatest 
king the world had even ever seen, and whose nobler qualities he 
had, as we shall see, so worthily celebrated in his history. 
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But he is at pains to tell us that his master knew how he 
thought and spoke of him. So, for instance, he assures us that 
after discovering the plots of the king against his life, he found 
him at supper with a large company, and addressed him in these 
terms: “ You have, Sire, it seems, been capable of seeking after 
the life of him who, under God, was the instrument of saving yours 
—a service of which I have no desire to remind you, nor yet of my 
many wounds, but only of this, that though I have been your 
servant, you have never been able to make me a pimp or a 
flatterer. May God pardon you my death, which you have plotted. 
My language shows how little I desire to avoid it.”” These words, 
he continues, were followed by such reproaches that the king was 
compelled to leave the table. That, after such insolence, Henry did 
not stab Aubigné where he stood, says not a little for his patience 
and self-control in that age of violence; that he showed no resent- 
ment is the best proof that he was innocent of the things laid to his 
charge. He may have been ungrateful, he certainly was not re- 
vengeful ; in this, as in many other respects, he was not unlike his 
grandson, Charles II. of England. 

The faults of Henry IV. are patent. He was licentious, selfish, 
without any profound religious or moral convictions, and we may 
well believe that, in Aubigné’s phrase, the stain of avarice had 
been engrained in him by poverty. He had the suspicious 
cunning of a Bearnese peasant concealed beneath a mask of open- 
hearted simplicity. But dissimulation came naturally and plea- 
santly to him, it did not warp and distort his nature ; he was false, 
but never treacherous. Since he had no conscience, his profligacy 
did not destroy his self-respect, and regarding all forms of worship, 
perhaps all religion, with indifference, he could, without degrada- 
tion, accommodate his faith to the requirements of his policy. 

Even the defects of his character were useful to Henry IV.; the 
enlightened selfishness, which, in the pursuit of its aim, disdained 
to be disturbed, or to quarrel with obstacles which he felt in 
himself the power to overcome, produced a rare equanimity. He 
was always ready to pardon and conciliate. 

But this placability was no recommendation to those who, like 
Aubigné, were conscious only of services insufficiently rewarded. 
The Huguenot nobles wished to conquer, not to conciliate. Their 
political aims were other than those of their leader, the legitimate 
heir to the throne. To the stricter Puritans his immorality was a 
perpetual scandal, and they greatly exaggerated his readiness 
to sacrifice the interests of the cause to the gratification of his 
passions. Aubigné, who sympathized with both of these sections, 
reflects their discontent, further magnified by real or imaginary 
grievances peculiar to himself. 
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He abused his master, threatened to leave him, even for 
long periods absented himself from his court, but it was as a 
querulous and exacting lover upbraids the coldness and inconstancy 
of his mistress, and affects to abandon her, yet would find existence 
intolerable if fate imposed upon him the separation he threatens, 
and is up in arms and prepared to maintain her pre-eminence 
over every other she, if another does but hint the blame he has 
himself been so loudly proclaiming. 

Although he is most proud of his military prowess, Aubigné 
had few opportunities of showing that he was more than an ener- 
getic and fearless guerilla chief. He, indeed, boasts that the 
defeat of Joyeuse at Coutras, the first victory which crowned the 
Protestant arms, was due to his advice ; and he says that if he had 
been listened to, Parma would not have been able to relieve Paris, 
and Henry obliged to go to mass before he could enter his capital. 
But he seems only once to have been entrusted with an indepen- 
dent command of importance, against the Duke of Joyeuse in 
Poitou—(1586)—when he succeeded in occupying the island of 
Oleron—the sale of which subsequently to St. Luc, a leader on the 
opposite side, is one of his bitterest grievances, and is ascribed 
by him to the King of Navarre’s jealousy of the splendid fétes with 
which he was entertained when visiting the island. 

Aubigneé himself had previously fallen into the hands of St. Luc, 
having been taken prisoner when charging four hundred men at 
the head of five; and on giving his word to his captor to return 


.. on the following Sunday, had been allowed by him to go to La 


Rochelle. Before his parole had elapsed, St. Luc warned him not 
to come back on the appointed day. Galleys had arrived from 
Bordeaux with commands to send Aubigné for trial and execution 
as a malignant rebel. But our hero, outdoing Regulus, conceived 
that he had not been released in due form from his engagement, 
and, escaping from his opposing friends, returned, as he supposed, 
to certain death. Fortunately an officer of rank in the Catholic 
army was taken prisoner by the Huguenots, who threatened that. 
his life should answer for Aubigné’s. 

Aubigné was present when the knife of Jacques Clement made 
Henry of Bourbon legitimate King of France. There is no more 
graphic passage in his history than that in which he describes 
the perplexity and hesitation of the King, ended by the author’s 
own resolute counsel; the wish of some of the Catholics to compel 
him to conform to their religion, while others, like Biron, saw only 
an opportunity of selling their services for a good price; and 
Henry’s spirited answer to those ‘‘ who, taking him by the throat 
in the first moment of his accession, forgetting the oath to be 
his faithful subjects they had sworn but three hours before to their 
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murdered master, sought to compel him to a compliance which 
so many simple folk had been able to refuse, because they knew 
how to die.” 

The Huguenots seem to have been half alarmed to find their 
leader King of France. They felt instinctively that to secure the 
throne he must and would cease to be the chief of a party which, 
after all, was in a hopeless minority; and many left his army 
when, breaking up the camp at St. Cloud, he moved into Nor- 
mandy to deprive the League of the resources of that wealthy 
province and to secure a port where the men and money promised 
by Elizabeth might be landed. Since Aubigné was not present 
at the battle of Arques in that ‘“‘old Huguenot phalanx of men on 
familiar terms with death from father to son,” whose valour, 
according to Mayenne, converted the victory he had half won into- 
defeat, and since he does not tell us of any other service on which 
he was engaged at the time, he must have been among those who. 
left the king. La Force, who remained, excuses their departure 
by the state of destitution to which they were reduced. 

Aubigné scarcely seems to appreciate the weighty reasons which 
justified the king’s conversion, not only in his own eyes, but even 
in those of many of his Protestant advisers. It is no doubt true 
that the excesses of the extreme faction of the League, their sub- 
servience to Spain, the absence of any pretender to the throne in 
whose claims the whole Catholic party could acquiesce, weariness 
of the war, and his own pre-eminent qualities, might in the end 
have enabled Henry IV. to ascend the throne even as a Protestant ; 
and although Aubigné underrates the sincerity and strength of 
his master’s desire to obtain security and toleration for his old 
friends, when he asserts that the same reasons which made him 
a pervert would make him a persecutor, yet it is certainly true 
that the ideal of personal and centralized Government which he 
and Richelieu strove to realise, the recognition by his conversion 
of the unity of Church and State, were not easily to be recon- 
ciled with the toleration of dissent at home and the defence of 
liberty abroad. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the ruinous 
and unprincipled wars of Lewis XIV. might be represented as the 
more logical consequences of Henry IV.’s policy. But was there 
any alternative? The time had passed—if, indeed, it had ever 
been present—when a reformed Church in a reformed State was. 
possible in France. 

Thirty years earlier Henry IV., supported by the moderates, 
might conceivably, had he succeeded to the throne in the place of 
Francis II., have reigned as a Protestant, compelling both Cal- 
vinist and Romanist to respect his authority, and to hold their 
rival claims to control the State in abeyance. At the end of the 
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Wars of Religion, and with a disputed title, he could only do so as 
a Catholic. Even if he could have succeeded in seating himself on 
the throne without abjuring his faith—which he might, perhaps, 
have done at the cost of indefinitely protracting the civil war—it 
was too late for him to attempt to sever the connection between 
the Catholic Church and the State. The bulk of the nation had 
made up their mind to adhere to Rome, and there is some weight 
in the argument—scorned by Aubigné—that the conversion of 
Henry IV. was in the interest of the Protestants themselves. As 
a Catholic king he was able to make larger concessions to them 
than he could have enforced remaining a Huguenot. 

The constant complaint of Aubigné, that he delayed the satisfac- 
tion of the demands of the Reformed Churches till he had come to 
terms with all other factions and enemies, is obviously unjust. 
Henry IV. required all the authority, all the resources he had been 
painfully accumulating, to impose the acceptance and the observa- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. 

When we read of the reiterated meetings of the Huguenots and 
the complaints, in and out of season, of the malcontents led by 
la Tremoille, Duke of Thouars, and Aubigné, we cannot help seeing 
that Henry IV. was in the right when he objected to the latter 
that their conduct had nearly ruined everything, and had only 
been prevented from doing so by the traitors among them who 
accepted his bribes or worked for his favour. ‘‘ How often,” he 
concluded, ‘“‘ when I saw you so opposed to my wishes, have I ex- 
claimed to myself, ‘O that my people would have hearkened unto 
me! for if Israel had walked in my ways, I should soon have 
put down their enemies, and turned my hand against their 
adversaries.” 

Even allowing that la Tremoille was animated only by an un- 
selfish zeal, such as inspired his noble answer to the King’s 
envoys, “‘ Ensure to these poor people security and freedom of 
worship, and then no finger will be raised, though you should 
hang me at the door of the Assembly,” yet Turenne, the Rohans, 
and other great nobles, were actuated rather by private ambition 
than by zeal for the cause. 

All this Aubigné could not, or would not, see. He made no 
allowances for the difficulties of the King. Because Henry did 
not at once do what was expected and demanded by his former 
co-religionists, the men who “ had guarded his cradle and born 
him to power on their shoulders,” he was branded as a dishonest 
and thankless turncoat, and Aubigné sulked in his stronghold 
of Maillezais, or led the opposition in the Protestant assemblies. 

His bitter humour had been increased by the death of his wife 
in 1595. Immoderate in everything, he tells us that for three 
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years he spent every night in tears, and, to check his emotion 
during the day, pressed his hands against his side so vehemently 
as to cause a dangerous abscess. Yet sometimes he visited the 
Court, and for some days the old confidence between him and 
Henry IV. would be restored. So, for instance, shortly before the 
siege of La Fére in 1597, Aubigné heard that it was said that he 
did not dare to show himself before the King. He therefore 
hurried to Chancy, where the King was expected in the company 
of Gabrielle d’Estrée, the best beloved of his mistresses, whose rare 
beauty—“ free from all wantonness ”’—modestly dignified behaviour 
—‘of a wife rather than of a concubine”—and tragic fate de- 
served to have been mourned by her royal lover with more 
constancy. 

Placing himself in the light of the torches at the door of the 
‘castle, Aubigné heard the King, as he drove up, say, ‘See! 
there is His Grace of Aubigné,” a greeting from which he augured 
little good. But Henry embraced him, bade him kiss Gabrielle 
and lead her to her room, where for two hours he walked up and 
down with him in intimate talk. He showed him the scar where 
the knife of Jean Chastel had cut his lip, and Aubigné spoke that 
prophetic warning, to which he recurs more than once with evident 
pride. ‘Sire, since up to now you have denied God with your 
lips only, He has been content that they only should be wounded ; 
but if ever you should deny him in your heart, then he will permit 
that also to be pierced.” ‘Noble words,” exclaimed Gabrielle, 
‘but ill applied.” ‘‘ Yes, Madame,” he answered, “for they will 
profit nothing.” 

So, far, however, were the King and the Duchess from being 
offended by this freedom, that they sent for their little son, Cesar 
of Vendéme, from his bed, and Henry, placing him naked as he 
was in Aubigné’s arms, told him that he meant in another year to 
commit him to his care in order that he might be educated among 
the Huguenots and win their affection. 

But such returns of cordiality were rare, and although whenever 
Aubigné approached his master he was, on his own showing, well 
received, his general attitude was one of suspicious opposition. 
When, however, the time had come for avenging on Spain the 
humiliations she had inflicted on France, and for asserting 
throughout Europe the cause of national independence and tolera- 
tion, Henry IV. sent for his old servant and made him the 
confidant of that scheme of policy of which the width, wisdom, 
and generosity, go far to justify the extravagant praise lavished by 
French historians on a prince whose character is disfigured by 
conspicuous faults. 

Aubigné heartily sympathised with Henry IV.’s plans and was 
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eager to serve him with sword and pen. At first it was proposed: 
to send him as Envoy Extraordinary to the German Courts. 
Then, though opposed by Sulli, who objected that a weak force 
invading Spain is beaten, a strong force starved—he persuaded 
the King to allow him, as Vice-Admiral of Saintonge and Poitou, 
to make preparations for attacking the enemy in their own 
country. 

The stroke of that fatal knife with which the Jesuits armed a 
miserable fanatic postponed the ruin of Spain, exposed Germany 
to the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, and ended all Aubigné’s. 
hopes of useful and congenial employment. 

After Henry IV.’s death, rejecting the overtures of the Regent, 
he played an active part in the various intrigues and revolts in 
which the Protestants were too often involved by the selfish and 
turbulent policy of their leaders. 

At length, discontented with his friends, doubting that they had 
either the power or the resolution to protect him against the Court, 
he fled to Geneva, where he was received with great honour (1620). 
Two years later, in his seventy-first year, at the very moment 
when sentence of death was’ being passed on him in France, he 
married his second wife—a noble Italian lady of the house of 
Burlamachi of Lucca—who was an exile for the sake of her 
religion. The remaining eight years of his life would have been 
happy; for he was constantly consulted by the leading men of what 
may be called the Militant Protestant party in France, Germany, 
and even in England; he gave advice to Geneva, and to the Swiss, 
on military matters, and improved their fortifications by his skill 
as an engineer; his wife was affectionate and devoted, his 
daughters married to husbands of whom he approved; but the 
debaucheries, apostasy, and treachery of his son Constant, the 
father of Madame de Maintenon, was a bitter grief which could 
scarcely be mitigated by the dutiful attentions of a natural son, 
the ancestor of the modern historian of the Reformation. The 
reckless licence of his pen, which offended the nicer Puritanism 
of Geneva, also involved him in unpleasant complications. In 
a letter written a few weeks before his death in 1530, his wife 
says that the vigorous vivacity and the keen wit of her husband, 
which he indulged more freely than present circumstances per- 
mitted, were not impaired by age. 

‘“*T often tell him,” she continues, “‘ that it is time for him to 
lay aside his pen—it would be a relief to himself and to his friends.. 
There has lately been a squall stirred by the book of Faneste, 
again enlarged and ill received here, where people think a matter 
over thrice, and then don’t do it.” 

Aubigné, in fact, as St. Beuve remarks, was nowhere in his 
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place: he was too unbending, too inveterate a Dissenter for France, 
too little of a Puritan for Geneva. 

Is it fanciful to trace in Aubigné’s violent and immoderate 
character the incompatibility of Calvinism and of much that is 
essentially French? His love of adventure, impulsive and osten- 
tatious gallantry, his vanity and ready speech, his irrepressible 
and unscrupulous wit, were thoroughly characteristic of his na- 
tionality, but how strangely they contrast with the Calvinistic 
theology and with the Puritanic gravity which he occasionally 
assumes, or his Meditations on the Psalms with the collection of 
“* facetie ’’ he intended to publish. 

Not that he, even for a moment, is a hypocrite. He is just as 
truly himself when conducting a polemical discussion against Du 
Perron, or lecturing the Huguenot assembly, as he is when leading 
@ forlorn hope in his shirt-sleeves, challenging an enemy to a duel, 
or ridiculing him in a scurrilous pamphlet. But the whole im- 
pression left upon us by Aubigné, is one of a character, vigorous, 
indeed, and original, but hardly capable of assimilating the moral 
sobriety of Protestantism. It would, perhaps, be instructive to 
compare the portrait he has drawn of himself for his children with 
that which Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson has left us of her husband. the 
regicide. The comparison might help us to understand the dif- 
ferent fortunes of the Puritan party in England and of the Hugue- 
nots in France. It is not, perhaps, fair to place Aubigné, as a 
type of the French Protestant, side by side with the Eliots, Hamp- 
dens, Hutchinsons, and other accomplished gentlemen among the 
Parliamentary leaders; they may be paralleled rather by the 
Telignis, La Noues, and Duplessis Mornais; but the conduct of 
even the most honest section among the Huguenots shows that the 
violent and impulsive spirit of Aubigné prevailed among them 
rather than the calmer wisdom, consistent moderation, and love 
of order, of men like La Noue or Duplessis Mornai. Among the 
opponents of Charles I., the Eliots and Hutchinsons, perhaps, were 
few, but some share of the quiet resolution and self-restraint with 
which they pursued definite ends, of their aversion to violence and 
disorder further than was absolutely necessary for the attain- 
ment of those ends, was generally diffused among their party. 


P. F. Wixert. 
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Some years ago, when asked to give my reasons for joining the 
Liberty and Property Defence League, I answered (borrowing the 
language of Mr. Dunning’s famous Resolution in 1780 about 
the power of the Crown) that I did so because State interference 
‘“‘had increased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished.” I 
then proceeded to illustrate this from what had taken place with 
regard to Education, the particular field for State interference with 
which I happened to be most conversant. I had been assured by 
friends more conversant with other fields, and, indeed, had 
gathered from common fame, that such encroachments were 
becoming general, not special ; systematic, not isolated ; and that. 
this new principle was, in fact, superseding—especially in the pre- 
sent Liberal Party—the old Liberal principle for years associated 
with civil and religious liberty, viz. commercial liberty, i.e. general 
freedom of trade and freedom of contract for sane adults. 

In this we were certainly not mistaken, according to Mr. Cham- 
berlain. He has recently told us, in his preface to the Radical 
Programme that ‘‘ the path of legislative progress has been for 
years, and must continue to be, distinctly socialistic.” That 
epithet fully applies to the new agitation started by him since 
quitting office last summer, for what he calls “free,” and what. 
Mr. Gladstone more elaborately describes as ‘‘ gratuitous primary” 
“education”; but which really is, as it always must be in this 
country, save in a few exceptional cases, ‘‘ rate-and-tax-defrayed 
education.” The vehemence of Mr. Chamberlain’s language about 
it, the amount of support which he has obtained for his proposal, 
and the injurious consequences of its adoption to all voluntary 
schools, quite apart from its effect on the religious education of the 
people—to which I myself attach the greatest importance—seem to. 
render the consideration of this new question on purely secular 
and financial grounds not inappropriate just now. 

The first thing to be noted is that Mr. Chamberlain denounces. 
as ‘“‘a cruel, hateful, and abominable tax” one, the payment ot 
which was specially declared by Parliament within the last ten 
years to be a duty incumbent on parents. The 4th Clause of the 
Elementary Education Act of 1876 was one of the few clauses. 
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then passed by the House of Commons almost undebated and 
without a division (no second teller against it being found) ; and it 
was passed with silent approval by the House of Lords. It ex- 
pressly enacts that “it shall be the duty of the parent of every 
child to cause such child to receive elementary instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and if such parent fail to per- 
form such duty, he shall be liable to such penalties as are provided 
by this Act.” Mr. Chamberlain seems only quite recently to have 
discovered the evil of this tax; and Sir W. Harcourt and Lord 
Kimberley, and others, still more recently, the expediency of 
abolishing it; or, rather, of transferring the burden from the 
parties directly benefiting by what the tax provides to others only 
indirectly, if at all, to be benefited in any way by it. Neither of 
these legislators, in fact, made this discovery till after the late 
extension, urged by me in 1867, to householders and lodgers 
living outside the boundaries of boroughs, of the franchise then 
given by Lord Derby’s Government to those dwelling within the 
boroughs. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his voluminous Manifesto, at the end of 
several elaborate sentences about “ gratuitous primary education,” 
has characteristically left us as much in doubt as to his sentiments 
on that question, as he has on “ Disestablishment,” after writing 
and speaking more than three hundred lines of close print upon 
that. He has therefore kept himself on “gratuitous primary 
education,” as on various other questions also, free to adopt what- 
ever course he may think most advantageous: and he has un- 
accountably urged his fifty years’ experience as a legislator and 
administrator—many of them passed in high office—as a plea for 
his exemption from the plain duty of giving his countrymen 
the benefit of such unequalled experience to try and lead them 
to what he believes to be the right view, instead of waiting to see 
what view the majority of them happen to take. 

In the absence of any explicit guidance from him on the question 
of Free Education, we might appeal to this general statement, 
once broadly made by him, viz.: “The rule of our policy is that 
nothing should be done by the State which can be better, or as 
well, done by voluntary effort ””—echoing the sentiment still more 
forcibly expressed in a well-known passage by that honest, con- 
sistent, and enlightened Liberal, Lord Macaulay. But we have 
seen Mr. Gladstone so often (e.g. quite recently on Parliamentary 
Reform, and still more recently on Ireland) adopting views dia- 
metrically opposed to what he had strongly advocated not long 
before, that we must hesitate to claim the benefit of his present 
authority for any declarations of his on any subject, uttered more 
than a very few months ago. 


q 
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I will now give extracts from speeches made by several other 
less changeable Liberal statesmen within less than a year. 

Lord Derby’s reasoning always deserves attention, whatever may 
be thought of him as a Minister. He said last autumn :— 


I cannot admit any right on the part of the individual to have his children taught at 
the public expense. The wearing of clothes is compulsory, but the State does not 
undertake to provide clothes. But if the electors in general do not object to a heavy 
increase of rates or taxes, or both, for that purpose, they are the masters. I am pre- 
pared to accept the change if the public desire it; but Iam sure that the difficulties 
have not been sufficiently examined to justify an unqualified pledge. 


Mr. Goschen, last October, expanded and reinforced the same 
argument, with fresh illustrations. He said at Edinburgh :— 


I venture first to protest against the phrase that has been used, that school fees are 
an odious and abominable tax. . . . Do not let us strike at duty by such phrases, as 
saying that that which has always been considered as one of the duties of parents is 
an odious or an abominable tax. Aye, but then it is said the State compels you, and 
therefore, as the State compels you to educate your child, the State ought to pay. 
Yes, and so when the child is vaccinated, as the State compels you to vaccinate the 
child, therefore it pays its fees. That is the analogy which has been given. But there 
are other demands which the State makes, and with regard to which it exercises its 
compulsory powers, and where it does not pay. According to my view of the law, a 
parent is bound to feed his child, is bound to clothe his child, and the State will punish 
those who neglect and starve their children. . . . If the State compels house-owners 
4o keep their property in sanitary repair, is the State to pay for it? Certainly not. 


Mr. Mundella put the case very fairly last January :— 


There was no such thing as free education. It must cost something to somebody, 
and then the question arose, “ Who is going to pay?” (A Voice: “ The Government.”) 
Well, if the Government paid for it, the Government must derive its resources from the 
tax-payer. If they were to have free education, they must not have it for a single 
class only. 

Mr. Childers, as quoted by the Rev. J. Diggle, in his Gratuitous 
Education, said 

There is no doubt that the cost of primary education is far heavier than the authors 
of the Education Act of 1870 contemplated, and if to that expense we are to add 
£2,000,000 a year from the Exchequer, in lieu of school-fees, our educational finance 
may break down altogether. 

The late lamented Mr. Forster, in the discussion of the Ele- 
mentary Education Bill in 1870, had repeatedly stated that “it 
was not probable that any charge for the purpose of the Bill would 
exceed 3d. in the pound.” According to the last Report, there 
were 442 Board districts paying 9d. or more in the pound, 61 
paying 1s. 3d. or more, and one actually 3s. 3d. 

Mr. Bright said, last autumn :— 

I think a great deal may be said for free schools under many circumstances. There 
are some things that may be said against them. But I think, as a mere burden upon 
parents, the payment of 1d., or 2d., or 3d., whatever it be, for a child for his week’s 
education, is not a burden from which conscientious parents ought to shrink. . . . And 


I think that parents have a duty to their children, whether or not the law is disposed 
to enforce that duty. 


But the authority to which the greatest importance ought, in 
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my opinion, to be attached is rather less recent. It is that of the 
late Right Hon. Professor Fawcett, a singularly honest, fearless, 
-and enlightened Liberal, whose early death, in his full career of 


usefulness and activity, was universally deplored as a national 
loss. 


After having declared in the House of Commons, in 1872, that 
the demand for gratuitous education was “the first plank in the 
programme of the International,” the Professor deliberately deals 
with the question more than once in the sixth edition of his 
Manual of Political Economy. At p. 104 he says :— 


A new and important recognition would be given to Socialism if the entire expense of 
educating children were transferred from the parent to the State. If such a transfer 
were sanctioned, it might afford a precedent for transferring the entire burden of main- 
taining children from their parents to the State. 


At p. 298 he says :— 


Amongst the pleas that are urged in favour of this proposal it is said that, as the 
money which free education would require would be contributed by the tax-payers and 
rate-payers of the country, parents would still pay for the education of their children, 
although in an indirect way. Precisely the same argument would justify such an exten- 
sion of the present Poor Law system as would cause maintenance at the public expense 
not to be confined, as it now is, to the destitute; the right of enjoying it might also be 
‘conferred upon all who chose to avail themselves of it. 


At p. 601 he says :— 


If free education were conceded it would be impossible to restrict it to the labouring 
-classes, because, if the workman earning £3 a week has the schooling of his children 
paid for, will it be possible to refuse the same privilege to small tradesmen, 
to the poor clerk, or to half-pay officers, clergymen, and others who have to keep up a 
respectable appearance on an income not higher than that earned by many a skilled 
mechanic? It is, moreover, important to bear in mind that this demand for free educa- 
tion is simply one off-shoot of a sentiment which seems destined to exercise a rapidly- 
extending influence. Scarcely anyone can fail to be struck with the growing tendency 
which there now is to support various proposals, all based upon the principle that an 
individual should be able to look to the general community for such pecuniary assist- 
ance as will enable him to gratify many tastes and satisfy many wants. Free educa- 
tion would enable a parent to make others pay for that instruction which has now been 
‘declared to be necessary to a child. By State emigration it would be possible for a 
man to throw upon others the cost of his settling in another country. The boarding- 
out system, which has been lately engrafted on our Poor Law, may give to those who 
are willing to desert their children an assurance that they will be carefully tended in 
healthy country homes, and will enjoy many more comforts than the majority of working 
men are able to secure for their families. 


I will refrain from citing any more authorities on the question, 
though I might many others, belonging to the Conservative as 
well as Liberal Party, some weighty from their honoured names, 
some from the cogency of their arguments, most from both. 

It will be well now to consult actual experience upon it. Human 
nature has not changed, though the standard of instruction and 
-of educational requirements has largely changed, since 1816, when 
the Committee of the British and Foreign School Society, after 
unsuccessfully trying the free system, reported that “the plan of 
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receiving small weekly payments from parents for the instruction 
of their children has been successfully adopted,” and stated that 
the “general adoption of fees” in the schools of that Society 
took place in 1827, when the pay system “ proved” highly bene- 
ficial, as it gave the poor “‘a more direct interest in the education 
of their children, induced them to value it, and was likely to. 
ensure regular attendance.” 

Mr. Miall, on July ist, 1870, said in the House of Com-. 
mons, “‘ as a member of the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission, that 
the whole evidence produced on the subject of Free Schools went 
to show that they were the worst possible schools, that parents 
who had to pay something for the education of their children 
valued the instruction thus given more, and that by casting down 
education before the public as an alms they would degrade rather 
than elevate it in their eyes.” 

But the most conclusive evidence is to be found in the published’ 
Reports of the Education Department, viz. School Fees in 1859-60, 
£270,205; 1869-70, £455,817; 1879-80, £1,349,296; and in 
1884-5, £1,693,180, exclusive of £40,934 paid by the guardians 
of the poor. I may add that, according to a Return moved for 
last July by Mr. Mundella, the average school fees from each child 
in the voluntary schools were 8s. 4}d. in 1870, 9s. 93d. for the 
next seven years ending in 1877, and 10s. 114d. for the next seven 
years ending in 1884. 

I can corroborate this view by my own recollections of some. 
forty-five years ago, and my subsequent experience. The children 
of Filleigh (the parish where I reside in Devonshire), and those. 
of parts of two adjoining parishes, must by this time have had the- 
benefit of a school for rather more than a century, and, therefore, 
years ago acquired a hereditary appreciation of it. My grand-. 
father and grandmother had the place given up to them by my 
great-grandfather, and lived there some years before his death, 
which took place in 1785. I have been told that my grandmother 
very early established a school for the children within reach, 
which I well remember being still conducted on the following 
system. All the labourers’ children were not only educated, but 
clothed at her expense, the boys uniformly in what are now called 
monkey-suits, with straw hats, and the girls as uniformly in 
frocks and tippets, with straw bonnets; all for each sex respec- 
tively being of precisely the same material, cut, and colour. Each 
child had, however, to pay a 3d. fine for every day’s unjustifiable 
absence : and it was found that the parents were constantly in 
league with the children to get the fine excused, whether the 
absence were caused by the child’s truancy, or by the parent’s 
keeping it at some indoor or outdoor work. I may add that there 
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was religious instruction given, not only on Sundays, but some 
also, in addition to reading, writing, and arithmetic, on week- 
days; and during part of the day, while the girls were taught 
needlework, the boys were taught to knit, to enable them to make 
stockings ; thus anticipating the modern “ half-time” practice. 

My father thinking the system unsound, determined to change 
it, and did so soon after my grandfather’s death by discontinuing 
the gift of uniform clothing, abolishing the fines for non- 
attendance, and requiring one penny a week to be paid for each 
child. He announced the change for a not very remote day, 
and at the same time engaged a regularly-trained teacher from 
Battersea—then, I believe, the only Training College in England— 
in order that the children might thenceforth receive better instruc- 
tion than they had hitherto got at his school. I remember how 
generally the people about prophesied the failure of the new 
scheme, and how for a few weeks it looked as if their prophecy 
would be fulfilled. But my father happily had the reputation of 
being what they called an ‘“‘obstinate’’ man, being one who 
(which was less rare in those days) was accustomed resolutely to 
act on his convictions. So as all hope of a return to the former 
system vanished, attendance at the school was resumed, and 
before long became not only more numerous, but more regular 
than before. The transition was smoothed and facilitated by 
opportune gifts of money and clothes (no longer of identical 
patterns) from the ladies of the family to some of the poorest 
parents : but the school fees were insisted upon. This improved 
attendance has continued ever since, though, some time after I 
succeeded my father, I raised the fee to twopence a week, with, 
however, a rather reduced rate for each of several children belong- 
ing to the same wage-class family. Indeed, such has been the 
general regularity, that some years ago the inspector on examining 
the register at a “ surprise visit,” considered the numbers recorded 
very suspicious, and told the master so. He, however, triumph- 
antly vindicated himself by pointing out that the numbers then 
present were far above the recorded average, the day happening 
fortunately to be fine, as several children came from beyond the 
two miles specified in the Act of 1870, and many from nearly that 
distance. 

I have ventured to give this case in great detail, not only because 
I can vouch for the facts, but also because it seems to me strongly 
to bear out the soundness of the general conclusion arrived at by 
the British and Foreign School Society and Mr. Miall from the 
recorded experience of many schools long ago. 

My friend Dr. Rigg, a high educational authority, mentions in a. 
letter to the Times of November 10th, 1885, that the seriously 
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defaulting children in Board schools had been in large propor- 
tions scholars whose fees had been remitted ; and that— 


Large batches of defaulting cases had sometimes been brought before magistrates, 
when all the defaulters were stated to be scholars whose fees had been remitted. 


And he goes on to say (and Sir F. Sandford, in a speech at 
Glasgow on November 14th, 1885, argued to the same effect) 
that— 


When the abolition of fees is urged in order to secure regularity of attendance, and 
appeal is made to American schools in support of this contention, as a matter of fact 
the attendance in American schools is far more irregular than in English schools ; 
though it ought to be more regular, because the common schools are intended for 
children of all classes, and are frequented more largely by children in a position 
parallel to the children of our middle-classes than by any others. 


He proceeds to give the result of the inquiries, which he had 
made while in the United States, and compares it with the state of 
things in England. He says :— 


The average attendance in English schools, Board and Voluntary, town and country, 
‘is much higher than the average attendance at the common schools in the great Ameri- 
can cities. It is impossible to compare the school attendance throughout England as a 
whole, with the school attendance throughout America as a whole, because the neces- 
sary statistics are not furnished in the American Government reports. The average 
attendance in inspected schools for England and Wales for the year 1883-4 was 
3,273,124, which, taking the population at twenty-six millions, amounts to rather more 
than an eighth of the entire population. With this broad fact in view, let us mark the 
state of the case as respects the average attendance in a number of the leading cities 


of the United States. 

The following statistics in regard to a number of the chief cities 
of the States are taken from the last published report of the 
American Commissioner of Education (for 1882-8) :— 


Proportion of Average Montene 


To Population. 


New York 
Brooklyn. 
, Philadelphia 
| Chicago . 
, Cincinnatti 
| St. Louis. 
| Baltimore 
Boston . 


Total 


1,206,299 
566,663 
847,170 
508,185 
255,139 
350,518 
332,313 
362,839 


136,982 
58,156 
91,894 
48,615 
28,657 
37,600 
29,178 
48,298 


| 

| To Number 
Enrolled. 

| 


less than 4 
about 60 p.c. 
about 9-10 
about 2-3 
about 4-5 
about 5.-8 
about 4-5 
about 8-9 


about 1-9 
about 1-10 
less than 1-9 
less than 1-10 
about 1-9 
less than 1-9 
less than 1-10 
between 1-7 
and 1-8 


4,424,126 
} 


479,380 


63 p.c. 


10-8 p.c. 


If we take the totals of population and the totals of attendance, we find that the pro- 
portion is about one tenth. These figures prove to demonstration that gratuitous 
education in the United States has not produced regularity of attendance. 

It is no wonder, accordingly, that illiteracy obstinately holds its ground in the 
United States. The American Census for 1870 returned of the population ten years 
old and upwards, as unable to read, 4,528,084; and as unable to write, 5,658,144, of 


| 
| 97,60: | 
102,185 | 
73,015 | | 
37,969 
is 56,350 | | | 
35,649 | 
55,196 | 
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whom 4,880,271 were native-born Americans. The last Census (1880) returned as 
unable to read, 4,923,451, and as unable to write, 6,239,958. Of these, the number of 
native-born is not stated, but the proportion is not likely to have diminished during 
the ten years. In 1869, Dr. Leigh, an eminent American educationist, discussed the 
subject of American illiteracy in Dr. Henry Barnard’s Journal of Education in a very 
elaborate paper, illustrated with maps, showing by depth of dark colouring, greater or 
less, according to the degree of illiteracy, how the evil varied in different parts of the 
country. Having before him the map corresponding to the Census returns of 1850: 
“This map,” says Dr. Leigh, “holds up before our eyes the same painful fact— 
ignorance widespread and spreading; not limited to unfavoured regions, but uniformly 
diffused. An evil of native growth rather than of foreign origin. . . . We see, definitely 
and directly, that it is mainly among the people born in our own country. The great 
increase of this calamity is conspicuous here. All over the country we find our 
American-born citizens growing up untaught.” In one of his famous Monday Evening 
lectures, Joseph Cooke of Boston has used the strongest language in regard to this 
national calamity ; and if to Englishmen it is a matter of surprise to learn that in the 
States there are more than 6,000,000 illiterates, the fact is one which is painfully 
familiar to intelligent Americans. 


Then, after giving some statistics about particular States, 
Dr. Rigg continues thus :— 

No American statistical expert pretends that this illiteracy, as a broad fact, is due 
either directly or indirectly to foreign immigration. The truth is that in remote 
farming regions, circumstances make it difficult to obtain education ; while in the towns 
children are taken from school at the age of eleven or twelve, or younger, that they 
may go to labour. ; 

I make no apology for the length of these extracts from the 
letter of such an admittedly practical educational authority as 
the head of the Wesleyan College; and I subjoin a short table 
from the speech, before mentioned, of that admittedly high official 
educational authority, the Right Hon. Sir F. Sandford on the 
same subject :— 


England, average fee, 10s. 7d. ; average attendance, 75 per cent. 
Scotland, 12s. 9d. ; 76°2 
Glasgow, 16s. Od.; 80 
America (Free Schools) 60 
Massachusetts 65 
New York 42 


These statements and tables seem exhaustive and conclusive on 
the question of free education, which, in the words of the Edin- 
burgh Review of October 1885, p. 581,— 


means in England that the whole expense of elementary education must be thrown on 
the tax-paying classes, chiefly for the benefit of the poor, and that the entire voluntary 
system of denominational schools should be exposed to the competition of free schools 
supported by the State. In other words, public funds are to be employed to destroy 
one of the most laudable institutions of our social economy, supported in it partly by 
private munificence and partly by the contributions of the children educated by it. .. . 
The arguments against such a measure are many, but, in our eyes, the most serious is 
that this is a form of pauperism. It is to throw upon the State a charge which the 
great bulk of the working classes in England are able to bear themselves, and which it 
is their duty to bear without eleemosynary relief. 


Then follows a table from the official Report of 1885, which I 


” 


| 
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insert, showing that the voluntary schools are more than three- 
fold the Board schools in number and teach about twice as many 
scholars and that the Board schools are the most expensive, and 
have burdened the ratepayers with an enormous debt. 


Number of voluntary schools in 1884 . 14,580 
Average attendance of scholars 2,157,292 
Average cost per scholar . £1 15s, 2d. 
Which is defrayed by— 
Government grant. 16s. 44d. 
Of these voluntary schools, there are— 
Roman Catholic . 828 
British schools, Jews’, &c. ‘ 1,497 
Number of Board Schools in 1884 = i 4,183 
Average cost per scholar £21s. 83d. 
Which is defrayed by— 
Government grant . - . lid. 
School pence 9s. 53d. 


The great majority of voluntary ‘dium ‘with seats for 1,177,834, have been erected 
or enlarged without Government aid, at a cost to the promoters of, at least, £5,000,000. 

The School Boards have availed themselves freely of the power of borrowing on the 
security of the rates. Up to April 1885, 6,160 loans, amounting to £17,355,954 19s. 3d., 
had been sanctioned by the Education Department to 1,740 School Boards. 

The reviewer thus concludes :— 


If elementary education, free and unsectarian, were established by law, the 
voluntary schools would cease, in great measure, to exist, for they cannot be maintained 
without the school pence. The cost of Board schools would be increased by one-fourth 
by the loss of the school pence; and about half the cost of the voluntary schools (if 
they existed at all) would be thrown upon the rates, in addition to the present Govern- 
ment grant. The Government grant (independent of rates) amounts, at present, to 
£2,700,000. This expenditure of public money would be'at least tripled and the charge 
on the jrevenue for elementary education would amount to between £8,000,000 to 
£9,000,000 per annum. 

But there can be little doubt that the desire indirectly yet 
effectually to secularize the education given in the voluntary 
schools throughout the kingdom has been a powerful though 
hardly avowed motive with many, for taking up the movement on 
behalf of free education. 

On the subject, however, of religious instruction in these Board 
schools which it is intended should thus gradually, but surely, 
supersede voluntary schools everywhere, I will say no more here 
than this : that Mr. Gladstone’s former administration showed, in 
my opinion, a spirit of ostentatious and inordinate decentralization 
on this point alone, as inconsistent and unreasonable as much of 
their centralizing educational legislation was extravagant and im- 
politic. For they insisted on vesting absolutely in the majority 
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for the time being of the constantly-changing members of each 
separate School Board, the decision of the question whether any, 
and if so what, religious instruction should be given in the 
schools under its control, instead of settling it, if not perma- 
nently, at least for a few years by statute for all. They thus kept 
alive a constant subject of contention in many schools, and pre- 
vented not merely uniformity, but anything like unity or continuity 
of action in this matter throughout the country. The State has, 
however, exacted ample compensation for that single anomalous 
instance of excessive deference to local caprice on one educational 
question, by a more than countervailing excess of bureaucratic 
interference on most other points. 

According to the evidence of most experienced and eminent 
school teachers the annual Government examination of every child 
in every school, while most worrying to the children and teachers, 
not to say to the managers also, detrimentally interferes, by its 
unbending rules, with the education given in the school. It delays 
the progress of the bright and industrious children, though without 
diminishing their toil during the unduly long school hours ; puts 
an injurious strain on the painstaking dull children; and yet, by 
its operation in connection with the only bye-laws tolerated by the 
Council Office, while failing, of course, to compel the resolutely 
idle to advance in book-learning, keeps them in enforced bodily 
inaction at school, where their influence and example are naturally 
pernicious. It thus, without improving their minds, prevents their 
helping to earn their maintenance, or learning any handicraft at 
the most favourable age for doing so. Such, according to high 
educational and medical authority, is the result to be anticipated 
from injudicious and excessive State interference with regard to the 
moral and industrial training of a large number of the rising 
generation. How different would have been the effect produced 
not only on the children themselves, but upon the various in- 
dustries of the country, by general half-time for book-learning, 
and the substitution of twelve for fourteen as the limit of age for 
compulsory attendance at school, as recommended by so many 
practical men ! 

But free, i.e. State-and-rate-paid, education, though the most 
imminent, is far from being the only danger connected with edu- 
cation. Mr. Mundella, while at the Education Office, openly ex- 
pressed his hope that public opinion would before long enable the 
Government to deal with secondary education as it had already so 
beneficially dealt with primary education ; and others have said so 
too. It is the State’s actual, and still more its threatened greater, 
interference with middle-class education that especially alarms me. 
That interference has, for some little time, been double. 
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First, Mr. Gladstone’s Government passed an Act in 1870, which 
professed in its preamble to be based upon the Report of the Schools: 
Inquiry Commission, but which really ignored the most impor- 
tant of its recommendations. I mean that for establishing pro- 
vincial authorities essentially local, and to a certain degree 
representative, in character, to take the leading part in turning to. 
good account the many educational endowments all over the- 
country, with an aggregate property worth full £20,000,000, which 
had too many of them fallen more or less into disuse or abuse. 
The Act substituted for such local initiative a central commission 
with very large powers—powers, however, which the First En- 
dowed School Commissioners declared their inability, in spite of 
their endeavours, to exercise under the Act in the manner recom- 
mended by the Schools Inquiry Commissioners. For those re- 
markably able Commissioners, after an exhaustive inquiry lasting 
several years, had satisfied themselves that, of the schools above 
the elementary required for middle-class boys, fully one half, or 
as many as the first and second grade taken together, ought to- 
be third grade. Neither the Endowed Schools Commissioners, 
however, under the Act of 1870, nor their successors the Charity 
Commissioners, under Lord Beaconsfield’s equally centralizing 
legislation, found themselves practically able, though desirous, to. 
keep up or establish anything like that proportion of third-grade 
schools ; these being the schools required fr boys of the lower, 
which is naturally far the most numerous section of the middle 
class. More than two-thirds of the £20,000,000 of endowments 
are now disposed of; and there is, unfortunately, much less pro- 
spect of the larger portion of these educational endowments, thus 
respectably misused under high sanction, being hereafter more 
wisely applied than there would have been, if many of them had 
continued, as before, so scandalopusly abused and disused as to. 
invite reform. 

Next, this total repudiation by successive Governments of the 
chief recommendation of Lord Taunton’s Commission in their 
elaborate, exhaustive, and most statesman-like Report, gave the 
ambitious Education Department an opening, which now for some 
years it has been dexterously turning more and more to account, 
so as by degrees largely to supersede, not merely third, but second- 
grade schools also. I impute no unworthy motives to any of the 
permanent officials of that Department. I doubt not they honestly 
believe that the whole education of the nation would be much 
better conducted if placed under their management. They, 
through their army of inspectors empowered to decide summarily 
on the amounts of grants from the Treasury earned by each ele- 
mentary school in the country, have already secured complete con- 
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trol of the primary education of the nation; and they have 
ingeniously got hold of much, and are grasping at more, of its 
secondary education, by means of those anomalous institutions 
called ‘‘ advanced elementary schools,” which were certainly quite 
uncontemplated at the passing of the Elementary Education Act, 
and are, in my opinion, most unsound in principle. Some of us 
had called public attention to them in both Houses when they first 
acquired some importance at Bradford under the presidency of the 
Duke of Richmond, who discovered too late, in 1880, what he had 
been doing in sanctioning their multiplication and the extension 
of their range of study at the expense of the rate-payers and tax- 
payers. His tardy attempt to restrain them a little was resisted 
by the incoming Government, and they have since been extended 
accordingly. 

According to the Code (and I am quoting from the very last 
Code, that of 1885), the ‘ obligatory subjects ” are reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and (for girls) needlework. 

Then follow two lists of “ optional subjects,” the first being of 
subjects taken by classes throughout the school, which are called 
in the Code, “‘ class subjects.” These are— 

Singing, Geography, 
English, Elementary Science, 
Drawing, History. 

The second list of subjects taken by individual children in the 
upper classes of the school are called ‘‘ special subjects.” These 
are— 

Algebra, Botany, 

Euclid and Mensuration, Principles of Agriculture, 
Mechanics, Latin, 

Chemistry, French, 

Physics, Domestic Economy. 
Animal Physiology, 

I may here incidentally remark that a large proportion of the 
grants for a knowledge of “the principles of agriculture,” have 
been made to schools in towns, many of them to schools in the 
middle of very large towns, such as London and Liverpool. In 
these cases it seems very improbable that the advantage to the 
boys paid for will be at all commensurate with that secured by 
their shrewd teachers at the undoubted cost of the patient tax- 
payer. 

I have no objection—indeed, I am now helping—to offer excep- 
tionally clever and industrious boys and girls of good character, 
however poor, facilities for continuing their studies and raising 
themselves in the world, by means of scholarships to secondary 
schools, where they would be placed in the most favourable cir- 
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cumstances for rising higher. But I very much object to furnish- 
ing, at far below its cost, instruction in drawing and elementary 
science, and all or any of those special subjects besides, to children 
of merely average ability for ninepence a week each; leaving the 
deficiency to be defrayed out of rates and taxes, when the parents 
could well afford a reasonable price for their children’s education. 
And I object the more, because this special instruction is, except 
in very large schools, given to the children either singly, or in 
groups much too small to afford them the healthy advantage of the 
sympathy and emulation naturally felt by those in a full class; 
while this separate instruction absorbs an utterly disproportionate 
amount of the teachers’ time and labour, probably with some 
detriment both to the teacher and to the school. 

But further, too many parents are now encouraged, by the offer 
of this artificially cheapened instruction in the various branches of 
knowledge above specified, to keep their boys especially going on 
learning, with a view to a clerkship in some public or private office, 
instead of commencing earning by doing productive work of some 
kind. - This, of course, tends to multiply competitors in the already 
overstocked market for clerkships, and such-like callings, and to 


_ withdraw still more hands from the work of production, as distin- 


guished by political economists from that of distribution, which is 
the work of merchants, shopkeepers, carriers, &c., and that of veri- 
fication, which is the work of accountants, lawyers, analysts, &c. 

And this leads me to the further encroachments made by the 
Education Department in Mr. Mundella’s time, notwithstanding 
the official repudiation in its annual Report of “‘ encroachment ” 
on the field of secondary education; when the “special subjects” 
above mentioned already constituted such an encroachment, if the 
Standards VI. and VII. did not, both having been quite uncontem- 
plated when the Elementary Education Act passed in 1870. 

That Act, as is well known, in its list of definitions in Clause 3 
says: “‘ The term ‘ Elementary School’ does not include any school 
or department of a schodl at which the ordinary payments in 
respect of the instruction for each scholar exceed 9d. a week.” 
The meaning seems plain enough, and the recorded debates abun- 
dantly prove the intention of Parliament to have been that no 
child at an elementary school should pay more than 9d. a week. 
But what says the Code issued in 1883, which has now the force 
of law, and must be held by any court to have superseded the 
original words of the Act of 1870, though unrepealed, which I 
have just cited ? The Code of 1883 says: “‘ The ordinary payment 
for each scholar must cover all the instruction given, and will, as a 
rule, be found by dividing the total amount of fees payable for any 
week by the number of scholars on the register that week.” Thus 
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if there are a number of children at a school paying only 1d. a 
week each, the average may easily be kept down below 9d. a 
week, though some middle-class children are paying 1s. 6d., or 
even more, a week, supplemented out of rates and taxes; these 
payments being made for instruction in Latin, French, Algebra, 
Euclid, Music, Drawing, &c. &c., the cost of which their parents 
‘could well have afforded to defray at the fair market price, without 
drawing contributions towards it from their neighbours and fellow- 
citizens. 

These new words having been retained in the Code of 1883 in 
spite of an earnest protest from Lord Norton and myself, and 
having been equally inserted into the Codes of 1884 and 1885, 
must now, I fear, be considered part of the regular and permanent 
educational law of the land. 

The Education Department has thus obtained largely-increased 
control of the secondary education of the country—a result which 
the Schools Inquiry Commissioners, in their exhaustive and states- 
manlike report, declared to be a conclusive objection to the 
establishment by the State of a training school for masters of 
endowed schools. 

I wrote in 1883: ‘I hear of an increasingly humble, not to say 
servile, demeanour adopted by many school managers and teachers 
towards their school inspector in their anxiety to propitiate the 
virtual autocrat, whose summary judgments, unchecked by any 
practically available appeal, so materially affect their school’s 
prospects or their own. And I hear of it with regret, because of 
its inevitably undesirable influence upon both parties; still more 
to be deprecated if extended into the field of secondary education. 
The recent alteration in the Code greatly enlarging the inspector's 
individual control over the amount of grants to the schools in his 
district is, therefore, in my view, by no means all clear gain. 
Some, I find, think they can already discern a more peremptory 
tone in certain members of that numerous and constantly 
augmented body.” 

I have been rejoiced to see my views on this subject endorsed by 
that valuable and eminently practical set of men, the elementary 
teachers, who at their last annual conference passed no less than 
four resolutions relating to it, of which I subjoin the three most 
important :— 

That the system of classifying schools as “fair,” “good,” or “excellent,” and 
-awarding them a corresponding money payment, namely, the merit-grant, is based upon 
no sound principle, is unfair in its application, provokes jealoysies and ill-feeling 
among both managers and teachers, and is a powerful incentive to over-pressure, and 
ought, therefore, to be discontinued. 

That this conference condemns the principle and administration of the merit-grant; 


and is of opinion that it should be abolished and the fixed grant proportionately 
increased. 
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That the merit-grant places teachers too much under the personal rule of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors. That as such personal government is opposed to the spirit of 
the age, the merit-grant should be abolished, and Parliament memorialized that it be 
abolished. 


I may add that the first of these resolutions incidentally con- 
firms the conclusion, long since proved to all but official minds, 
that over-pressure really exists and inflicts real injury, especially 
in some studies ; when the best authorities agree that the power of 
abstract reasoning is developed in all children much later than are 
the faculty of observation and that of memory. But we must 
remember the marvellous influence of ‘‘ blood” or breed upon the 
whole animal creation (to say nothing of vegetable life) ; how, for 
instance, we see not only form and colour, but even undeniably 
acquired, because unnatural habits, such as those of the pointer 
and retriever, transmitted so as to become after many generations, 
as it were instinctive and natural to the offspring; and then we 
must further remember that the same law applies emphatically to 
‘man as regards his disposition and intellect as well as his body: 
not to speak of the moral and intellectual influence of its 
home upon the child as distinguished from the young animal. 
Then when we compare in this aspect the additional difficulty 
experienced by most wage-class children in consequence of the 
special disability hereditarily transmitted to them with respect to 
abstract reasoning by parents, who, like their ancestors probably for 
countless generations never had to master one single grammatical 
or other abstract rule, with the relative facility enjoyed by children 
belonging to families of higher culture during several generations, 
we shall be the less surprised at the occurrence of acertain number 
of cases of unquestionable over-pressure in elementary schools. A 
certain number occur in all schools. I am myself personally - 
cognizant of more than one case in one of our greatest public 
schools. And a distinguished physician, a friend of mine, told me 
not long ago that he had generally to treat from forty to fifty 
young persons a year of different ages distinctly for over-pressure. 

But, returning from this digression,—as regards higher educa- 
tion, I have yet another reason for objecting to Government 
interference. The tendency of Government interference is to 
stereotype the system in force when it first introduces its hand. If 
it is somewhat in advance, at the moment, of the standard of the 
country, it is but too apt to remain fixed and unprogressive. The 
beautiful block machinery of Mr. Brunel, when first put up in the 
dockyard of Portsmouth, was decidedly in advance of that to be 
seen in any private establishment. But Government officials went 
on complacently using it long after it had been replaced in all 
private solvent establishments by newer and better machinery. I 
protest, therefore, against the introduction of what has a tendency 
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to stagnation and fixedness, instead of the advance which we 
reasonably look for in education as well as in other arts, and 
particularly in higher education. 

Now the great advantage that the Universities of the country 
‘have for educational work is that their interest in it is undoubted ; 
‘that they have now for many years been decidedly progressive ; 
and that, while independent of party politics, they are by no 
means insensible to the influence of enlightened public opinion. 
The same consideration applies to the great professions of medicine 
-and law in all their branches. I therefore agree heartily with the 
resolution passed by the College of Preceptors in 1885, depreca- 
ting the inspection of secondary schools by Government inspectors. 
This may be necessary in the case of elementary schools. But I 
‘do not believe it to be necessary—nay, I regard it as highly 
inexpedient—in the case of secondary schools: and I believe that 
the Universities, and that College under its charter of incorpora- 
tion, may much more safely be entrusted with that work than 
‘Government inspectors: while those bodies and the great legal and 
medical incorporated societies and colleges test the results of study 
‘by examination. 

Moreover, I cannot but feel that placing the secondary as well 
‘aS primary education of the country under the control of the 
‘Government of the day must afford dangerous temptations and 
facilities to jobbing. As a general rule, when the State first under- 
takes some new duty, the first appointments are made with great 
care. Some enthusiasts in the work are usually selected ; and, 
‘with every motive and inducement to render it as efficient as pos- 
‘sible, the right man is sought for the place. But after a time, 
when the new department or sub-department has become assimi- 
lated to other Government offices, very much the same practice 
-obtains in it asin them. Under our constitutional Government, 
in spite of the patriotic and self-denying professions, which those 
who mix in public affairs are accustomed to find uttered by 
candidates, Government patronage plays a more considerable part 
than might be wished. A place happens to be wanted for a man: 
there are not unlimited numbers of vacancies at the particular 
moment, and a place—whether he is the fittest for it or not—has 
generally to be found for him. Though I am bound to say that, 
from my own experience (and I was for two years private secretary 
to a Prime Minister), and from all the inquiries which I have 
made at different times into the question, my conviction is that the 
struggle of the Minister is, for the most part, on behalf of the 
public interest as against the highly-befriended candidate ; yet he 
too often is overborne. I could give examples from my own know- 
ledge of appointments made to particular posts, for which the 
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person selected was quite specially and obviously unfit. And there 
is too much reason to fear that if Government took in hand the 
entire control of the secondary education of the country, the same 
evil influences would, before very long, make themselves felt in 
that. 

These, however, though grave, are not my chief objections to those- 
anomalous ‘‘advanced elementary schools,” which another still 
more eminent authority on education, the Bishop of London, some 
time ago wrote me ought to be called ‘‘ non-elementary elementary 
schools” ; adding that their support is the most wasteful and in- 
effective mode in which aid from the public purse could have been 
afforded to secondary education. I object still more to their 
being schools enabled out of rates and taxes to undersell in 
teaching, and outbid for teachers, independent schools carried 
on by associations or private schoolmasters for the education of 
the middle class at fairly remunerative rates. I object, as a 
consistent free-trader, to this wholesale revival of bounties given 
to a particular industry out of rates and taxes; which is new as. 
to rates in England, but was in old times common enough out 
of taxes in all countries, and though becoming obsolete, still 
survives in several, as in France. I object above all to need- 
less meddling, grand or petty, on the part of the Government, 
because it tends to enervate the national character, to give men 
the habit, and ultimately the wish, to be saved the trouble and 
responsibility of thinking and acting for themselves; and thus 
gradually replaces that principle of individual liberty, which John 
Stuart Mill so highly prized and so powerfully vindicated, by a 
servile and willing acquiescence in the intervention of the 
Executive. 


FortTEscur. 


THE ACADEMY AND THE SALON. 


Ir things go on much longer at their present rate, it will soon be 
impossible to contrast the Academy with the Salon. Ten years 
ago the Italian rooms in the National Gallery were scarcely more 
unlike the Dutch than the collection in Burlington House was 
unlike that in the Palais de l’Industrie. On the one hand there © 
was feeling only half articulate for want of language; on the other 
there was too often equipment and nothing besides. On the one 
hand, homely themes were attacked with insufficient art ; on the 
other, themes too complex for art at all were simplified with too 
much artifice. In England, in short, the “how” gave way to the 
““why”’; in France, the “why” to the “how.” But these ten 
years have made a great change. In the first place, they have 
seen the birth of what, for want of a preciser name, we must call 
the Franco-American school. It is but eight years since the last 
exhibition was opened on the Champ de Mars, and those who fre- 
quented the wonderful galleries in its inner court will remember 
the extreme poverty of the American section, especially when 
examined for signs of the great nationality at the back of it. Of 
the seven exhibitors then premiated, only one, Mr. Bridgman, is 
still somewhere near the front. But even he has been left behind 
by a crowd of young artists who have talent enough between 
them to make a furore for themselves in any future exposition. 
And now this American school is serving as a kind of bridge by 
which Gallic ideas are making their way northwards faster than 
they ever have before. The successes of Mr. John Sargent, of 
J. L. Stewart, and of young painters of our own like Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, are perhaps doing for England what Constable did for 
France fifty years ago. They are carrying over the germs of what 
may be a fruitful new departure for our national genius. Mean- 
while, as I have said, their example, and certain other causes, are 
fast abolishing the great gulf which used to be fixed between the 
Salon and the Academy. In one respect, of course, the gulf is 
almost, if not quite, as deep as ever it was. The subjects of pic- 
tures are determined, in nine cases out of ten, by considerations 
of L. 8. D. In England the only buyer on whom an artist can 
safely reckon is the private collector, and so his taste must govern 
the choice. It is in technical methods that our approach to the 
French is becoming so rapid. Every year more pictures appear 
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on the line which look like wanderers from a Parisian studio, and 
by the last elections the new ideas have won a footing within the 
Academy itself. For these reasons, the time is getting short 
during which any telling antithesis can be set up between the two 
great picture shows of the world. Meanwhile let us try to make 
the most of it. 

In a far greater degree than the Academy, the Salon is an 
international show. Not only is a very considerable proportion of 
the best work in it due to American brains and hands, but much 
of what is left comes from Swedes, Dutchmen, Danes, and others 
distinct enough in blood from their hosts. All these we must put 
on one side, reserving the really good things they send for separate 
notice, and not allowing them to enter into our collation of the 
English and French art harvest. To carry this out in such a 
way as to have a definite impression we must proceed systemati- 
cally, taking the points at which the two schools are comparable, 
and endeavouring as we go along to fix their relative merits. The 
best way to do this, perhaps, is to divide their total production 
into classes, and consider each of these separately. And in the 
first class let us put portraiture. 

French art critics commonly believe their countrymen to have 
excelled in portraits. They are fond of writing about such men as 
David, Ingres, and Greuze, as if, in that branch of art at least, 
they claimed a place not far from Velasquez and Tintoretto. And 
yet, of all the great artistic countries, theirs alone has failed to 
produce a portrait-painter of the first class. Italy has had its 
Titian and its Tintoretto, to whom some would add Raphael ; 
Spain its Velasquez; Germany its Holbein, by the skin of its 
teeth ; Flanders its Rubens; Holland its Rembrandt and Hals. 
Even England, whom many Frenchmen would not allow to be an 
artistic country at all, has had its Reynolds and its Gainsborough, 
to say nothing of one or two living men who will, in the fulness of 
time, take places not far below them. Who can the French put 
beside those we have named? Their failure is due mainly to their 
refusal to allow a portrait to be a portrait. They try nearly 
always to make it something more—to tag a bit of what is acci- 
dental to the individuality it portrays on to its skirts. It is 
characteristic of them that, on the whole, they succeed better with 
women than with men. Painters like Mr. Holl, who fail when 
they turn to the softer sex, are rare with them. A woman resigns 
herself better than a man to being the centre of a composition. 
Her individuality is less aggressive; her head does not count for 
so much in the whole; and her clothes are more picturesque. 
Portraits like Sir John Millais’ half-length of Mr. Hook seem to be 
outside the French ideal. In their best work, as, for instance, in 
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the more notable portraits gathered into the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
a year ago, they fail to keep a true perspective, to make the head 
reign as it should. The extreme subtlety of feeling which is neces- 
sary to do this well, seems to be foreign to their natures. Abso- 
lute balance they achieve with ease, but that relative balance 
which gives to every detail in a work of art a force and definition 
in exact proportion to its place in the final effect, they reach but 
rarely. 

In the present Salon the best portrait of a lady is Carolus 
Duran’s ‘‘ Miss .’ Like the “‘ Miss Robbins” at Burlington 
House, it would be a masterpiece if one could look only at the bare 
technique. It sets a young woman before us with a manual 
dexterity beyond the reach of any other living painter. But to do 
0 it has to deliberately reject much that is required to make a 
great picture, and much that makes personality. Allow that the 
whole business of a painter is to imitate things as they seem to 
the bulk of humanity, and to imitate them in the directest way, 
and we must set M. Carolus Duran on the topmost pinnacle of art. 
But then we by no means feel inclined to allow anything of the 
sort. An artist’s business is to see more than other people, and to 
enforce truths to which the mass of the world is blind. The por- 
traits of M. Bonnat miss greatness for a very different reason. 
Instead of being, like those of Carolus Duran, too unis, they suffer 
from a breach of continuity between their parts. Few men can 
model in paint with the precision of Bonnat, but fewer still among 
those in the first flight can strike such discords in colour as are 
habitual with him. His figures are nearly always painted in cold 
‘opaque tints; his backgrounds are invariably hot, bitumenous, and 
transparent ; and no skill can reconcile the two. Apart from this, 
the transitions in his flesh-tones are too abrupt, and his figures, 
a8 a whole, too stiff and inanimate. His best picture this year is 
the standing half-length of M. Pasteur with his grandchild. Like 
all the rest of Bonnat’s men, the famous savant stands as if before 
an applauding audience. All feeling but that of waiting is care- 
fully banished from his face, and, being so cold itself, the picture 
leaves us cold A better portrait, in some ways, is that which M. 
Edelfelt has painted from the same sitter. But he, too, has failed 
to give the look of interest in what is going on, without which a 
really successful portrait is not to be made. Another thing of the 
same class, but falling far beneath it in point of execution, is M. 
Rondel’s presentment of M. Blowitz; and yet a third is the ex- 
cellent full-length of M. Damoye, the Impressionist, by Roll. Here 
M. Roll has missed a triumph through the parti-pris which governs 
his work. Had he been less keen to suggest the squalid, or, at 
least, the work-a-day side of life, he would have left out various 
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details which interfere with the unity of his picture. The por- 
traits of Benner, Cabanel, Duez, and Comerre belong to the same 
class. One and all, they fall short of complete success, through 
the desire of their authors to make them something more than 
portraits. The worst instance of this failing is afforded by the 
‘‘“Mme. B——” of M. Duez. He has painted her in a scarlet 
dress, on a scarlet sofa, with a crowd of other reds about her, so- 
that all individuality is lost in a blaze of vermilion. 

And now let us turn to the portraits at the Academy. The best 
of these are the work of Sir John Millais, of Mr. Frank Holl, of 
Mr. Ouless, of Mr. William Carter, and of Mr. John Pettie. Sir 
John Millais’ single contribution to the two chief Exhibitions is 
the seated half-length of Mr. Thomas Oldham Barlow. It is 
painted with more freedom than we have seen before in a portrait, 
and, taken altogether, it does not show its author quite at his best. 
But it is a good likeness ; it is full of life, and it is coherent in 
arrangement. ‘Two, at least, of the six portraits sent in by Mr. 
Holl show him at his very best. These are ‘The Duke of Cleve- 
land, K.G.” and “The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain.” The 
latter, especially, shows that faculty for seizing upon the full cha- 
racteristics of a head, and making them the peg for all the rest to 
hang upon, on which great portraiture depends. The best of Mr. 
Ouless’s portraits are ‘‘George Scharf, Esq., C.B.,” ‘‘ E. Armi- 
tage, Esq., R.A.,” and ‘‘The Archbishop of York.” Mr. Ouless 
does not succeed in giving his sitters the vitality of Mr. Holl or Sir 
J. Millais; sometimes, too, there is a certain want of distinction 
in his work. In both these respects the three portraits I have 
named are above his average. Mr. Carter’s two portraits are a. 
little French in physiognomy. Technically, they are essays ‘in 
tone and modelling, rather than colour. One of the two, the lady, 
is more like Fantin in workmanship than anyone else. Mr. 
Carter’s future proceedings will be watched with interest. Mr. 
Pettie paints a portrait with, perhaps, a thought too much spon- 
taneity. Judging from internal evidence, he seems to brush it on 
to the canvas without wasting a moment in thinking what to do. 
The result of such a method is that, in spite of good colour and 
speaking likenesses, his portraits are, in no sense of the word, 
creations. In balance of line and chiaroscuro they are little better 
than the photographs in the shop-windows. English portrait- 
painting loses much by the advancing age of Mr. Watts. Ten 
years ago his best portraits excelled all others in nobility of con-. 
ception and in balanced wealth of colour, and he has left no suc-- 
cessors. The younger men who now threaten to come to the front 
go, technically, for ‘‘ value,” and, esthetically, for elaborate natu- 
ralism. At the Academy their work is mostly skied. But, with. 
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a little patience, we may find a clever thing by Mr. Shannon near 
the ceiling in Room II., another by Mr. Solomon J. Solomon in a 
similar place in the large gallery, and two by Mr. W. H. Marget- 
son in Room VI. But all these are, as yet, more French than 
English. The conclusion to which all this brings me is that there 
is no great portrait at the Salon, while at the Academy there are 
two, if not three, all of them the work of one man. Also that this 
year there is not much to choose between Carolus Duran, Bonnat, 
Millais, and Ouless, for the great advantage which the two French- 
men possess over the two Englishmen in strength of métier is 
balanced by the deeper sympathies of the latter, and their truer 
conception of their work. 

Landscape proper has fallen upon evil days both in France and 
England; evil days, that is, as compared with the Barbizon epoch 
and the time of Constable. In neither country is there a single 
artist of the first rank who paints its face. To some extent this 
may be atoned for by the activity of a vast crowd of men who 
would at any time have made a good second flight. It was to 
these, no doubt, that Sir Frederick Leighton referred in his speech 
at-the Academy dinner. A great painter of landscape is one who 
combines insight into truth with a passionate individuality, and, 
putting aside two or three painters of the sea, where are we to find 
such a man? The best landscapes in London and the best in 
Paris, are skilful statements of carefully-balanced fact. The fire 
which makes of a picture a new creation is totally absent, and 
instead of it we have too often to accept the courage which 
attempts a tour de force, or the lazy sentimentality which refuses 
to go through the hard work which would make it articulate. At 
the Salon there is no really good picture of sea. The best, 
perhaps, is M. Brielman’s “ Fin du Tempéte,” which has some 
affinity with Courbet. But there are a large number of such 
landscapes as have been just referred to. The best, perhaps, is 
M. Luigi Loir’s ‘‘ Fumée du Chemin de Fer,” in which a cloud of 
floating steam is rendered with great addresse. M. Guillemet’s 
**Le Hameau de Landemer” is a clever, loosely-handled bit of 
colour, and M. Rosenberg’s “ L’hiver en Suéde,” a careful study of 
snow. Apart from these, the canvases in which man is added to 
nature are few indeed, and the presence of some hundreds in 
which nature is imitated with a skill never reached before the 
time in which we live, does not console us for their absence. 
Corot, Rousseau, and Millet have left no descendants. 

On our side of the Channel the picture is improved by the 
presence of a small company of artists who have made the sea 
their own. At the present Academy only two of these are seen at 
their best, but they are both very good indeed. Mr. Hook was a 
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richer colourist twenty years ago than he is now, but three, at 
least, of his five contributions equal anything he has done in the 
breadth and freshness with which they render nature. It must be 
confessed that one of these is a landscape, pure and simple, and so 
far would appear to contradict much that I have said above. But 
it has a saving clause, for the whole middle of it is water, a broad 
salmon river with the corks of a salmon-net making a loop on its 
bosom. Without water at all I can scarcely conceive a good Hook; 
for Mr. Hook lacks the particularity which gives variety to 
foliage and the sense of line which makes it significant. This may 
be seen clearly enough in the picture which, after representing 
him for so many years in the Diploma gallery at the Academy, is 
now to give way, it is said, to something more characteristic. 
‘Sea Daisies,” and ‘The Broken Oar,” are almost pure 
“‘marines.” The land which comes into each is of vast impor- 
tance, indeed, to the scheme, and it is painted as well as the 
water. But it is on the treatment of the latter that their dis- 
tinction as pictures depends. No one has ever painted sea more 
simply than Mr. Hook. Compared to the methods of those who 
used to be looked on as great masters in this sort, his proceedings 
are almost naive. They are, indeed, not much more complex than 
the curious symbolism of Canaletto, which once so raised the back 
of Mr. Ruskin. But their simplicity rests upon profound know- 
ledge. A few warm, transparent tints set by one another in a 
kind of linear mosaic, may do much in the hand of genius. Mr. 
Henry Moore is nearly as simple as Mr. Hook. His chief effort is 
‘“*Mount’s Bay; Early Morning in Summer.” It is a study of 
blue water leaping under a fresh morning breeze. It is a curious 
fact that until within the last few years no one had ever tried to 
paint a really blue sea. Poets had raved about the blue of the 
Mediterranean, and in countless pictures of Nice, and Naples, and 
Genoa, strips of ultramarine had been set to do duty for the water 
that washed their shores. But the pure sapphire, with its trans- 
parent depths and high reflecting lights, with its concentrated 
echo, so to speak, of the colour into which we look when we lie on 
our backs on the deck of some lazy yacht, and gaze upwards to 
where the tapering mast sways backwards and forwards across a 
cloudless zenith, had been avoided as if there were something in it 
antagonistic to art. Mr. Moore has more than once depended 
upon it entirely for a picture, and when he has, he has never failed 
to produce a masterpiece. 

In no one of his five contributions does Mr. Colin Hunter quite 
do himself justice. The two best are ‘Caller Haddies” and 
‘‘ Summer Fishing,” but they are inefficient substitutes for such 
things as “The Herring Market at Sea” and ‘“ The Island 
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Harvest.” Disgusted, perhaps, by his rejection in 1884, and his 
elevation skywards last year, Mr. Hamilton Macallum sends 
nothing to the Academy, but on the line at the Grosvenor he has 
one of the most brilliant bits of light-painting he has ever done. I 
may, perhaps, be forgiven for speaking of it here, because its 
author is one of the most original of the group of sea painters we 
are now discussing. The subject is a pleasant scene, to be enjoyed 
by summer visitors to Anglo-German Heligoland. A mile or two 
from the mainland—if a slab of rock about the size of Hyde 
Park deserves such a name—there is a low sand island to which 
the visitors go to bathe, and the natives to fish. At certain seasons 
nets are set for lance in the shallows about it, and in the mornings 
the men and younger women go off in boats from Heligoland 
to draw these nets. This operation is going forward in Mr. 
Macallum’s picture. In the distance long strings of men and 
women haul upon the ropes, and in the foreground a sturdy 
Viking is carrying a young woman ashore from a boat, while her 
companions chaff and splash her. Such a scene gives Mr. 
Macallum a chance to do exactly what he does best. He is by no 
means a master of line, but he has a faculty for accident. There 
is nothing of the model about his figures or of the studio in the 
arrangement of his subject. He has, moreover, by dint of per- 
sistent work en plein air, acquired a power to paint sunlight and to 
suggest the vibration of heat upon a calm July sea, which gives 
him a place apart among living painters. A fifth painter of the 
sea and its burdens, Mr. W. L. Wyllie, seems for the moment to 
have lost his direction. Of his two pictures at Burlington House, 
the latter is ‘‘ Work-a-day England,” which is not sea at all. In 
breadth and force it is far short of the Thames pictures of two and 
three years ago. The secret of success in any branch of art is to 
have courage to stick to it, and to be deaf to the ignorant cry for 
variety. Fine truth is never monotonous. Many of the greatest 
painters that have ever lived have practically confined themselves 
to a single theme, and by so doing have acquired no small part of 
their mastery. We should, therefore, be glad to see Mr. Wyllie 
return to those subjects from our crowded harbours which he 
treats so well. 

And now to sum up what we have learnt from the landscapes 
at the two exhibitions. It is that we in England now hold the 
first place by our sea-painters, and that, quitting them, neither 
country can boast a really original artist of the first rank. Men 
of the second rank are more plentiful in Paris than they are here ; 
but if from the former are subtracted all those who are not French 
by birth, we should probably find that our neighbours have no 
advantage over ourselves. 
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In the class of history, to give it its old-fashioned title, the list 
of good pictures in our English show is so short that we may dis- 
miss it in a very few lines. Mr. Calderon’s “ Ruth and Naomi” 
is not bad work of its kind; it is simple, well composed, and 
good in colour. Mr. Gow’s “‘ Cromwell at Dunbar,” on the other 
hand, is very strong, quite one of the best things of the year. 
Since his election to the associateship Mr. Gow has never before 
done so well as this. Like many others, apparently, he is not 
thoroughly alive to his own limitations. Few men can paint a 
horse as he can; for he not only paints them well, he chooses 
good ones to paint. We may question whether Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides had such chargers as he gives them here, but we make no 
‘question whatever that a modern regiment would be well mounted 
if Mr. Gow could buy their horses. Besides this, he has a 
‘sense of atmosphere and tone, and a keen dramatic instinct. It 
would be difficult to suggest the stress of battle better than he has 
done it, on a canvas where there is no fighting, and scarcely 
@ fallen man. Mr. Gow has been a little cruel to Cromwell him- 
self. His head is painted faithfully from the portraits extant, but 
nevertheless it wears a look of burlesque, and we find ourselves 
peering half-consciously into the face to see whether, by chance, the 
pious “‘ Lord General” isn’t winking! The large picture of ‘‘ Peter 
the Great at Deptford,” by Mr. Seymour Lucas, the junior member 
‘of the Academy, is not equal in execution to one or two previous 
things he has done. Its details are a little slovenly and accidental 
in their handling; but in arrangement it is picturesque and, in its 
suggestion of real sunshine, much above the average of such pic- 
tures. Another young associate, Mr. Waterhouse, nobly bears his 
‘Share of the Academic burden by his picture, ‘‘ The Magic Circle,” 
which hangs on the spot its author seems to have won by pre- 
scription—the centre of the south wall in Room V. It is nota 
bad idea to hang a man’s successive works as far as possible in the 
same place, and it might be extended with advantage. It saves 
time and thought both to hangers and visitors. Mr. Waterhouse 
conceives a picture and paints it in a fashion which is French 
rather than English. His subject always has some reat dramatic 
force of its own, and he treats it with all the breadth it allows. A 
year or two ago a certain mannerism seemed to be creeping into 
his method with certain details, such as the fall of his draperies, 
but it is not to be traced in the present picture. The ‘‘ Cassandra,” 
by Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, which hangs so near the roof in Room 
No. VIII., is another example of ways in art which have never till 
now been English. A subject which presents to us the moment 
before the climax of a tragedy, design which seeks out difficulties 
for the pleasure of overcoming them, and colour which avoids dis- 
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cord by sinking into monochrome, make up a conception as remote 
as possible from those hitherto in favour here. In these days of 
examinations, most people have, no doubt, forgotten that on the 
night when Troy was taken, Priam’s daughter took refuge in the 
temple of Pallas, whence she was dragged by Ajax, the wrong one, 
to suffer as women do at such times. Mr. Solomon probably 
chose the subject because it gave him an opportunity of contrasting 
a nude woman with a more or less nude man, and of putting 
them both into violent action. His Ajax is forcibly wrenching 
Cassandra from her sanctuary at the feet of Pallas. Her hand 
still clings to the pedestal, and a whisp of her drapery has caught 
about the foot of the statue. Her body is so abruptly fore- 
shortened that her head is hidden by her bosom, but her action 
tells us what she feels. The fault of the conception is that Ajax 
is for the moment looking away from his burden. His action and 
his position on the steps up to the statue, require that he shall 
look where he is going. The result is a division of interest which 
is fatal to the unity of the picture. On the whole, however, it is 
good work, but I shall be surprised if Mr. Solomon does not give 
us something much better in the course of a year or two. Between 
this “Cassandra” and Mr. W. H. Margetson’s “ Hagar and 
Ishmael,” and Mr. George Hare’s “‘ Death of William the Con- 
queror,” there is, technically, much in common. Both of these 
are, I believe, the work of young men; they are full of promise. 
Turning for an instant to the battle-painters, a word may be said 
in recognition of the vigour and verisimilitude of Mr. Fripp’s 
“Surprise at Handoub”’—although that is not exactly what he 
calls it—and of Major Giles’s “ Charge of the 19th Hussars at El 
Teb. Mr. Caton-Woodville’s “‘In Vain,” the advance of Sir 
Herbert Stewart towards Metemneh after his fatal wound, would 
be welcome but for our memory of what Mr. Woodville could do a 
few years ago. Between the painter of this picture and that of 
the ‘‘ Maiwand ” of three seasons back there is a wide gulf. 

In France the painting of ‘‘ History ”’ is carried on under con- 
ditions which have no parallel here. A wide and certain market 
for its results is provided by the French system of filling pro- 
vincial collections, and by the public demand that such buildings 
as Mairies, Hotels de Ville, and even law-courts, shall be decorated 
with something answering to the frescoes of Italy, or to the 
tapestries of an earlier age. Practice makes perfect; and this 
demand, which has now gone on without serious interruption ever 
since the time of Lebrun, has given our neighbours a proficiency in 
the work of clothing wide spaces in art that is not too banal, of 
which no other country can boast. By this time we in England 
might have made some progress in the same direction, had our 
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national dealings with art been governed by the most ordinary 
common-sense. If, when the country was first induced to make 
the great experiment, it had been explained that success in so 
difficult a thing as monumental painting could only be expected 
after failure at starting, we should not now be sitting helplessly 
staring at the miscarriage of a great work in the New Palace at 
Westminster. We should, by this time, be scraping half those 
early lispings off the walls and replacing them by the work of men 
who by forty years of experience had learnt their métier. For 
instead of being the most difficult branch of art, historical painting 
is, in fact, the easiest. Itrequiresa very thorough training ; it re- 
quires a good native or adopted tradition ; and it requires cultivation 
in those who practise it. But it does not require any uncommon 
native gifts. It does not demand the profound penetration of 
the portrait-painter, or the intimate human sympathy and humour 
of the master of genre, or the combined breadth of hand and 
subtlety of eye of the landscapist. In painting history the artist 
has to learn the secret of clear statement, of balanced presentment, 
and of keeping himself out of sight so as to let his theme have 
full play. All these things can be learnt by the majority of 
intelligent men, and so it is that by taking thought a school of good 
decorative, historical painters will often spring up where the 
more intimate and personal forms of art are impossible. To 
many, no doubt, this may seem hard to believe; but a walk down 
the thirty-two rooms of the Salon ought to convince them that 
it is so. The number of pictures which attract by their story and 
satisfy by the way in which their story is told are to be counted 
in scores, while those which charm as the old Dutchmen charm 
us, not by the story itself at all, but by the profound insight and 
sympathy with which it is set, with its conditions, on canvas, 
may be reckoned on the fingers of a single hand. In the one 
case school counts for everything, in the other for almost nothing; 
in the one case tradition is all-powerful for good, in the other it 
is fatal as soon as it becomes self-conscious; in the one case the 
work is objective, governed by fact; in the other subjective, 
governed by feeling. Of course it may be said that the success of 
the French in “high art” is due to their Latin sympathy with 
line, a sympathy in which we do not share. The answer to this 
is to point to the first hundred years of their school, when no 
such sympathy declared itself. Their skill in design is a result, 
and not a cause, of their devotion to work on a large scale, and 
to work on subjects in which the leading data are fixed. As a 
reward for their devotion they are now enabled to show the way 
into what, perhaps, may be the next great career for the painter: 
the recording, on a sufficient scale, of the life of his own time. 
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As I have said, the historical pictures at the Salon are so 
numerous, that a rigid selection must be made, and some charac- 
teristic work chosen from each class. M.Géréme would, perhaps, 
reject the name of history altogether for his chief contribution. 
He calls it “‘ Edipe,” and the title is happy. Before the Sphinx, 
the Egyptian Sphinx, General Buonaparte sits on his small brown 
Arab, and looks curiously up to the shattered face. The desert is 
all about, and away out by the pyramid of Mycerinus the dark 
masses of the French army are drawn up upon the sand. Of late 
years, M. Géréme’s colour has been getting very bad. It was 
never good, but a decade ago it was at least inoffensive. But 
with age his eye seemed to read a livid green into everything it 
looked at, until, at the Salons of last year, and the year before, 
his nude figures looked as if they were far advanced in decom- 
position. In “C&dipe” this has all disappeared. It is hard and 
metallic in texture, but pleasant in colour, and full of that subtle 
dramatic significance of which M. Géréme is a master. Harking 
back a little in date we come to M. Carpentier’s ‘‘M. Roland in 
Sainte Pelagie,” “‘ cet égout de vices ou les prostituées de Paris 
étaient balayées . . .; leurs moours, leur propos, leur lépre morale 
offensérent ses yeux, ses oreilles, sa pureté.” M. Carpentier has 
followed Lamartine’s description faithfully. Mme. Roland stands 
in his picture, shrinking against a column, while the dishevelled 
women from the streets mock her delicacy. Her figure is a distinct 
success. M. Luna has gone to a remoter time for the subject of 
what is a still abler and still more disagreeable work of art. His 
“ Spoliarium ” introduces us to the charnel-house of a Roman 
amphitheatre at its busiest time. In the arena above, men are 
slaying each other or being slain by wild beasts. As they die, 
and before it, they are dragged down here with flesh hooks, and 
tossed into the dark in a hideous heap. Men and women, brothers, 
fathers, and mistresses, no doubt, of those whom they dread 
to find here, have come down to watch each corpse as it is 
added to the rest by the toiling slaves. The appearance of 
such a picture at Burlington House would cause a panic, and even 
those whose sympathy with our native fastidiousness is not great 
would be the last to hope that subjects of the kind should become 
popular in England. But its power is not to be denied for all 
that. By M. Rochegrosse, the triomphateur of three years ago, 
there is an enormous ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar,” in which power some- 
what of the same kind is shown. The mad king lies grovelling in 
what seems to have been the dust-bin in his palace in Babylon. 
On his back stands a contemptuous, unsubstantial angel, and on 
a flight of steps at the back, a crowd of puzzled courtiers are 
gathered. In his “‘ Andromaque,” M. Rochegrosse triumphed by 
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his power to suggest violent action. No doubt much of the mere 
physical effect of that work was the result of the lavish appeal to 
sense it made by its blood and its general display of furious 
passion. But with painters, and the more learned among the 
spectators, its success was due to the ability with which exactly 
the violence Meissonier failed to portray in his “La Rixe,” 
was rendered. In the “La Jacquerie” of last year, an echo of 
the same success was won by a clever hint at the approach of 
some such scene as that actually shown in the ‘‘ Andromache.” 
But in this ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar” there is neither action nor hint 
at action. An attempt is made to rouse our interest by the 
mere brutal antithesis between the royal robes of a king and the 
garbage in which he wallows. 

The term history is a very elastic one in art, but I do not know 
whether it should be made to include the next three or four pic- 
tures of which I have to speak. The excuse for putting them in 
the class is one rather derived from their size and the treatment 
that size requires, than from their subject. M. Rixens has painted 
the scene that follows the last in Don Giovanni. In the centre of 
a huge canvas, Charon pushes off his boat from the rocky bank 
of the Styx. The Don stands amidships, the stone Commander at 
his elbow, and Elvira clinging about his knees. Behind them Le- 
porello lies across the thwarts and, apparently, calls to his master 
to give a look to the scores of forsaken ladies who flock down to 
the shore. All these are naked, and painted with a frank brush, 
but, nevertheless, the picture is inoffensive—that is, for the Salon. 
M. Garnier, the somewhat notorious painter of ‘‘ Borgia s’amuse,”’ 
sends an enormous picture of Roman priests baptizing a crowd of 
men and women who come up nude from the sea. This, too, is 
decent enough, partly because M. Garnier’s flesh is so exceedingly 
unlike the real thing. Its merit lies merely in the skill with 
which the wide surface is covered. By M. Albert Maignan, who 
has hitherto been known chiefly as an illustrator of early French 
history, there is a curious ‘‘ Reveil de Juliette,” in which Shake- 
speare is rather boldly travestied. M. Maignan accompanies his 
picture with the following, which may be either his own or a 
quotation from some unknown French paraphrase :— 

Roméo.—Leve-toi, leve-toi, ma Juliette, et de cet antre de la mort, de ce lieu d’hor- 
reur, laisse toi emporter dans les bras de ton Roméo. 


Juliette.—Mon Dieu, qui est 14? 
Roméo.—Ton mari, Juliette, ton Roméo! 


The picture is exactly what this might lead one to expect. It is 
a tame conception, carried out with the balanced skill of a trained 
workman. My last two selections from this class are both reli- 
gious, or rather, quasi-religious. Some readers of this paper will, 
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no doubt, remember that last year Mr. Uhde, a young Munich 
painter, sent to the Salon a “ Christ blessing little Children,” which 
charmed most of those who saw it. In it he made an innovation, 
or rather, he revived an ancient custom, which must, to many, 
have seemed to border on irreverence. He painted the scene as 
going forward in a Bavarian cottage, among Bavarian children, and 
mothers and fathers. In the Christ alone did he show respect for 
tradition. The example he then set has borne its fruit, and two or 
three Frenchmen now send work conceived on the same lines. But, 
as a rule, there is a vital difference between their work and that 
of Mr. Uhde. The latter left us in no doubt whatever as to his in- 
tention, which was clearly to illustrate the sacred narrative in the 
spirit of Rembrandt. His picture was, indeed, directly comparable 
to one from Rembrandt’s school in which the same subject 
is treated, which hangs in Trafalgar Square. Captious critics 
might even say that it was a pasticcio upon it. But with these 
French pictures the intention is more dubious. If it be satirical, 
the satire is not very pointed, but that it is in no sense devotional 
is obvious enough. In M. Pinchart’s ‘‘ L’ange et Tobie,” the angel 
is a young smiling shepherd, Tobit a pert naked boy standing in a 
brook, with the writhing fish grasped in his two hands, and his 
eager eyes turned up for directions what todo next. In ‘‘ La Mort 
de Saint Jean-Baptiste,” Mr. H. Lévy seems plainly to hint that 
the Saint was mad. He strides about raving in his solitary prison; 
in the background Salome and the executioner make their way 
down a winding staircase. M. Lévy’s figure seems to have been 
inspired by Rodin’s “ John the Baptist,” which is now in the 
Orangérie of the Luxembourg. Before passing on to our next 
division a few words must be said on M. Benjamin Constant’s 
‘* Justinian.”” More truly, perhaps, than anything else of the year 
has it hit the happy mean between decoration and expression, on 
which the success of such work depends. In our Academy the only 
thing to compare with it is Sir Frederick Leighton’s ceiling, and 
that is governed too fully by architectonic principles for comparison 
to be fruitful. In Paris M. Constant seems a great colourist. His 
picture hangs in what used to be the Salle d’Honneur in the days 
before Republican equality had made its way into the regulations 
of the Société des Artistes Francais. There it has for vis-a-vis M. 
Puvis de Chavannes’ dirt-coloured triptych, and for supporters a 
number of more modest things, in which discords are avoided by 
sticking to a single note. So that, perhaps, its brilliance may be 
relative rather than absolute. But of its cleverness in composition 
there can be no doubt whatever. Justinian sits enthroned in the 
middle of along bench. On either side of him a councillor sits 
attentive, and over his head a victory spreads her wings. Before 
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the Emperor an old hermit kneels and comments upon a book 
which he unrolls as he goes. True to human nature, M. Constant 
does not lay much of the burden of law-making on the Emperor’s 
own shoulder. At his left sits a priest in a white cope, who leans 
forward in profound attention. Upon this man, clearly, does the 
business rest, at least for the moment. The whole composition 
breathes a historic sympathy which it is impossible to define, but 
easy to feel. 

In this branch of art, then, the French hold the sceptre beyond 
the reach of the rest of us. And before it can be otherwise a 
change will have to come over publie opinion in other countries, of 
which the signs as yet are few. Historic art is like architecture. 
It cannot flourish without patronage. A painter can no more em- 
bark on such things as those we have been describing without a 
certain market, than an architect can build a church and trust to 
Providence for a customer. In England the Chantry Bequests 
and the founding of provincial galleries have done something to 
encourage ambition, but no real change can come about until 
the country, as a whole, recognizes that art should be an im- 
portant part of its public life. When thirty or forty pictures are 
bought yearly from public funds, and when Parliament would no 
more think of leaving the walls of law courts, of its committee 
rooms, and other places of the kind without the power to teach 
which art would give them than it would think of leaving their 
windows without glass; then we may hope to rival the French on 
the ground which at present they monopolize. 

In dividing pictures into classes, it is often impossible to see 
exactly where the division comes. The line must be drawn some- 
where, however, so I have deliberately excluded all pictures dealing 
with the life to which we are accustomed from the historical class, 
whatever their size. Ihave done so the more willingly because, 
in such things, our rivalry with our neighbours in all but extent of 
canvas, is not so hopeless as in history more strictly speaking. 
We cannot, indeed, point to anyone who paints modern life with 
the sincerity of M. Béraud, or with the curious trenchancy of M. 
Raffaelli, or with the breadth of a young painter who this year, I 
fancy, makes his first appearance at the Salon; I mean M. Skar- 
bina, of whose ‘‘ Départ pour le travail” I shall have presently 
to speak. But we have a few who paint it with more sympathy 
than any of these, and with skill which is no less complete in a 
different way. At their head we must place Mr. Orchardson. It 
is not often, I confess, that he paints the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century at all; but when he does, he combines all its truth 
with all its esthetic capabilities in a way surpassed by no one else. 
Two years ago his “‘ Mariage de Convenance” was at the Academy, 
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and made a great sensation. It told the beginning of a story with 
great precision, and now we have the sequel in a still better pic- 
ture. The young wife, who was then sitting, already restless, at 
her end of the dinner-table, has now fled; and her mature partner 
sits in collapse by his empty hearth. This “ After” (Mr. Orchard- 
son’s first name for it was “ Ichabod” ; it is a pity he changed it) 
seems to me a better picture, because the single figure and the 
absence of the long mass of white table-cloth, which perforce 
filled all the centre of the canvas in the other, allow of a more 
serré arrangement. Dramatically, no doubt, the first was the best, 
for it told a complete story without help from prologue or epilogue. 
In the matter of truth the picture is a document—every detail in 
it is faithful to the day. And in art it has all the finesse, the 
splendour of colour, and the sense of mass in chiaroscuro which 
distinguish Mr. Orchardson, and make him the surest artist living 
to look to, each year as it comes, for something about which we 
can feel. 

Mr. Gregory, whose command of his material is in its way un- 
equalled, is not represented at the Academy at all. There is a 
marvellous little water-colour by him at the Institute, and report 
speaks glowingly of the ‘‘ Boulter’s Lock ” upon which he has been 
long engaged ; but, for the year, his fame as an oil-painter must 
rest on laurels twelve months old. Mr. Frederick Brown, whose 
work has been a feature for two or three years back, is also silent. 
He has an interior, however, at the Marlborough Gallery in Pall 
Mall, which would have strengthened the show in Piccadilly had it 
been sent there. Good work of the same class comes from a host 
of men, mostly young, whose names even it would take too long to 
enumerate. Passing them by, we may stop to point to the group 
of Anglo-Venetians, with Mr. Woods at their head, who represent 
a movement in which the French have not as yet participated. I 
have mentioned Mr. Woods as their leader because he was, I believe, 
the first Englishman of this little circle to make Venice his second 
country, and to take his subjects almost exclusively from her canals. 
His ‘‘ Choosing a Summer’s Gown” shows one side of his art at its 
best. In it texture and the effect of light upon colour are rendered 
with a subtlety of truth of which the secret seemed to be lost a few 
years ago. It fails outly in what the French call enveloppe. The 
group of figures is excellent in itself, but it is not wedded to the 
things about it with a sure enough bond. This is a weak point in 
several of this artist’s pictures. His foregrounds are strong and 
true, his distances are in their right places, but the gradations 
between are insufficiently felt. To some extent we may apply 
exactly the same remark to the chief production of the most 
dangerous rival to Mr. Woods—I mean to the “ Venetian al 
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Fresco” of Mr. Logsdail. Here the boat-load of holiday-makers 
is painted with extraordinary breadth and precision, while the 
long perspective of palaces which stretches away up to the Rialto 
is drawn out with skill and with a fine eye for value. But some- 
thing is wanted to unite the one with the other. The contrast as 
it is is too sharp. The eye wants a stepping-stone between the 
strong tints and sharply-cut outlines of the men and women, and 
the dreaminess of the silent city. Mr. Logsdail’s second contribu- 
tion is an interior, and gives no foothold for similar fault-finding. 
Well painted on the whole, and arranged with skill, it is yet a 
thought too black in tone to be a complete success. Mr. Van 
Haanen’s one picture is a pretty pot-boiler ; but a newer recruit 
to the school, M. Melton Fisher, sends one of the most delightful 
things at the Academy. ‘ Prayer” is simply a young girl on her 
knees in a cold Venetian Church. A crucifix rises before her on 
which she gazes with a rather exalté look. The head has a 
pathetic charm about it, which is heightened by the unstudied 
grace of the figure, and the whole is carried out with breadth and 
sincerity. And before we cross over again to the Salon and see 
what that has to show in this same department, a word must be 
found for Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s ‘ Off to the Fishing-Ground,” a 
strong, straightforward study of life on our coasts which, some 
may think, should have been noticed with the Hooks. But the 
sea in it is little more than a symbol, and the real subject is the 
character in the heads and gestures of a parcel of men and boys. 
In France “ actualities ” are more downright than they are here. 
The painters who take modern Paris for their subject are mostly 
pupils of Zola. They cannot be quite so frank on canvas as he 
can be in type; but the spirit which animates them is the same 
La verité des choses, everything has to give way to that, and the 
truth must be literal rather than typical truth. If a Roll paints 
a chantier, he paints what you would really see if you peeped into 
one of those great wooden sheds which were so plentiful in Paris 
in the years which followed the Commune. If Béraud paints 
Charenton, or Dagnan the operating-room of the parish vaccinator, 
it is the same thing. All their art is directed to reproducing 
fact in its bare probability; not to condensing fact into type. 
Such a mode of procedure, when unflinchingly carried out, leads 
to the only true realism, just as it leads to the most vital art. In 
the present Salon the best examples of it are M. Béraud’s “ Salle 
des filles au Dépot; M. Raffaelli’s “‘Chez le Fondeur” and Mr. 
Skarbina’s “‘Le départ pour le travail.” The subject of M. 
Béraud’s picture is the hall for woman at the Prefecture of 
Police. It is full of what, in London, we should eall the night- 
charges ; women who have been “taken up” for disorder of one 
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kind or another, and await their turn before the Commissaire. It 
is a scene such as one may leave a Frenchman to describe in his 
own language. “ La,” says M. Maxime Du Camp, “ sous le niveau 
réellement égalitaire de la réglementation administrative, toutes 
les catégories se rencontrent, et la femme élégante, parfumée, 
dédaigneuse, qui soupe a la Maison-d’or, est assise 4 cété de la 
pauvre dépenaillée, coiffée d’un mouchoir crasseux, chaussée de 
souliers avachis, qui, sur le talus des remparts extérieurs, a 
regu d’un soldat la moitié d’un pain de munition. Elles ne sont 
pas fiéres entre elles; elles savent comment elles ont débuté, 
elles savent comment elles finiront; pour elles la différence de 
milieu n’entraine ni le respect, ni le dédain, et la robe de soie 
cause volontiers avec les haillons rapiécés.” In M. Béraud’s pic- 
ture every creature belongs to this class, except the sister of 
mercy who keeps order in the curious gathering. The whole scene 
is so real that it affects our feelings as nothing painted on the sys- 
tem of M. Carpentier’s ‘‘ Mme. Roland,” in spite of its merit, could 
do. In M. Raffaelli’s picture preparations are making, at M. 
Gonon’s foundry, to cast M. Dalou’s great Mirabeau relief by 
the cire-perdue process. It is a large picture, the figures nearly 
life-size, and every detail of the process, so far as visible, has 
been carefully followed. M. Raffaelli’s manner is not unlike that 
in which Adolf Menzel would treat—has, indeed, treated—a similar 
subject. The “Depart pour le travail” of M. Skarbina is much 
less ambitious in aim, but it is no less thoroughly carried out 
than the other two. Its subject is simply an old porter, with his 
large wicker basket on his back, descending the common stair- 
case of the house in which he lives in the first light of morning. 
The cold light, making its way through crowded chimney-stacks to 
the narrow window which lights the stairway, is given with fine 
skill, and the old man’s figure, which is life-size, has all that 
dignity of toil with which Millet might have ennobled it. We 
have dwelt so long upon these three pictures that we have 
space only to name M. Dagnan Bouveret, M. Jules Breton, and 
M. Hugo Salmson, who all contribute pictures which will in a not 
very distant future be reckoned among the things the world 
would not willingly lose. 

I have now come to the end of those more notable works which 
submit to classification. Outside them, however, are not a few 
of the best things both in London and Paris. M. Henner’s 
fine studies of tone and flesh texture ; M. Gervex’s bolder dealings 
with the same theme; Mr. Burne Jones’s fantaisie at Burlington 
House; all these refuse to be classed, unless we lump them boldly 
under the head of ‘‘ The Nude.” And that, by the way, we cannot 
do, for this year neither of M, Henner’s pair are “‘ Nymphs.” To 
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these three names we may add those of Mr. Albert Moore and 
Mr. Alma Tadema. M. Henner seems to have finally abandoned 
himself to the research for tone in flesh. For the last few years 
his work has been confined to this, and technically it has been 
continually improving. His ‘“ Orpheline” is purer in its opales- 
cence than his “ Fabiola,” just as that was an advance on his 
“ Femme qui lit.’ M. Gervex is more of a colourist in the ordinary 
sense of the word. In his “Femme a la masque” it is not the 
play of shadow on colour with which he is busied, but its absolute 
values. The portrait of a lady in her dressing-room, naked with 
the exception of a mask, was sure to set tongues going in Paris, 
and many audacious identifications have been made of M. Gervex’s 
model. 

The first picture sent by Mr. Burne Jones to the Exhibition in 
Piccadilly is not characteristic. In the first place, it is practically 
a monochrome, and Mr. Jones’s fame is chiefly due to his mastery 
of splendid colour. Secondly, it is playful, even humorous in a 
sense; and Mr. Jones so far has not been known as a humorist. 
Thirdly, it sets one beating one’s brains to find some hidden 
meaning, a thing which, with all his mysticism, Mr. Jones has 
never done before. For he is, in truth, one of the most transparent 
of allegorists. Technically, ‘In the Depths of the Sea” may be 
compared with such things as the “ Tree of Forgiveness” and the 
‘Wheel of Fortune.” Perhaps the cleverest thing about it from 
the imitative standpoint is its suggestion of the sinking motion of 
bodies through water. ‘‘ Silver,” by Mr. Albert Moore, is a de- 
licious exercise in high tones and in grace of line. In most of his 
more ambitious works there has been some point at which Mr. 
Moore has allowed a flaw to creep either into his conception, or 
into his manner of carrying it out. In his last year’s picture, for 
instance, the head was ill set on too long a body. But in this 
“Silver ” all is perfect. To the Exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, Mr. Moore has sent a small replica of 
it in water colour, which is perhaps even more delightful still. In 
the latter, the girl whose torso is dimly perceived through lawn in 
the oil picture, is nude to the waist. 

Finally, we come to Mr. Alma Tadema’s “‘ Apodyterium.” Mr. 
Tadema is no longer quite alone in the genre he practises, for his 
success has brought one or two younger men into it who promise 
well for the years to come. But he is still far beyond serious 
rivalry; and if he would fight shy of large canvases, like the 
“Hadrian ” of two years ago, his work would never be met with 
anything but panegyric. Not, indeed, that it is quite all that 
painting should be. It misses that inner sympathy with colour 
which we look for in the very rarest art; the sympathy which 
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makes Gainsborough’s “‘ Lady Mulgrave,” for instance, so delightful 
in spite of its faults of design, or that, to go to Mr. Tadema’s own 
forbears, which makes the glory of a fine de Hooghe. But, 
apart from this inner flower of art, the ‘‘ Apodyterium ”’ gives all 
we can ask. In its conception it hits exactly upon the right mean 
between the balanced and the naturally accidented. The women 
in it are fair, but not too fair. The nude one is painted with a 
daintiness which misses no charm of surface; the clothed one 
looks out at us with the frankness we have been encouraged by 
many writers from many lands to look upon as the peculiar charm 
of our English girls. Let us hope those of Rome may have had 
it too. 

Of course, the pictures I have contrived to notice form but a 
small proportion even of the notable things sent into the two great 
shows. But they are representative, and, if brought together, 
would afford a fair idea of what art is doing in the two countries 
in which it receives most honour. To make the sample complete 
we should have to add an animal picture from the Academy and 
a battle-piece from the Salon, say the “ Rizpah” of Mr. Briton 
Riviere, and the ‘‘ Combat de Fére-Champenoise ”’ of M. Le Blant. 
We might then venture upon a few generalizations. The first con- 
clusion, perhaps, to which we should be brought would also be the 
most important, for I think it would be that the moment is a 
critical one, in the fullest sense of the word, for English art. The 
question is whether it shall live or die. After a century and a 
half of existence, the English school of painting has suddenly made 
practical confession of the fault with which it has been so often 
reproached, and has turned to the French for lessons in design. 
Apart from questions of goodness and badness, the great distinc- 
tion between the collection which fills Burlington House to-day and 
that which filled it, say ten years ago, lies in this: that a con- 
siderable proportion of the best things in it are French in method 
and English in origin; while in 1876, if a French-looking picture 
appeared on the walls, the name in the catalogue was French too. 
Philosophically, the profound distinction between good English art 
and good French art may be put thus: the former is unconscious, 
and rests upon feeling ; the latter conscious, and based upon in- 
tellect. The perfect artist would be one who combined the com- 
plete mastery of material to be learnt in France with the sincerity 
of England, and the question for all those who have the interests 
of painting at heart is whether or no some combination of the kind 
will be the outcome of the movement which has now begun. In 
the ordinary course of things, and were it not for the disturbance 
brought in by popular favour and by criticism which is too often 
ignorant, such a consummation would naturally follow. But, un- 
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happily, these two forces have to be reckoned with, and we know 
they are pretty sure to work for harm. The coherent sincerity 
which makes a work of art a creation is the last thing the public 
can see in it, while it is also the most difficult thing for the writer 
to write about. Many an artist has his worldly success delayed by 
this. His perfection is above the understanding of the crowd, and 
the very purity of his art makes it impossible to translate it into 
words. The result is that when a young painter finds himself in 
full command of his resources, he is apt to make the display of 
what he has learnt do duty for the expression of feeling, for in 
the one case he is pretty sure of the applause he may miss in the 
other. No uncritical visitor walks through the Salon without feel- 
ing oppressed with what he fancies is the immeasurable supe- 
riority of the French painter to his English rival. He sees acres 
of canvas covered with more ease than we at home can cover 
inches. He sees a fertility in the invention of themes to which we 
can make no pretence; and he never dreams of stepping aside to 
the Louvre to test how far the seeds of immortality reside in 
powers like these. He knows, perhaps, that a Velasquez, a de 
Hooghe, a Watteau, a Gainsborough, fetch far more money, and 
are prized far more highly by collectors and by picture-lovers who 
can never hope to become collectors, than a Carracci, or a Spag- 
noletto, or a Salvator, or a Le Brun, ora Le Sueur, or a David, 
or even a Prudhon; but he never pauses to apply the moral. The 
moral, however, is none the less clear, and it is that the immor- 
tality of a picture depends on three things. Firstly, it must be 
sincere, that is, it must express real emotion ; secondly, that emo- 
tion must be of such a kind that its natural outlet is colour ; 
thirdly, its expression must be complete. In the fulfilment of 
these conditions lies the pure gold of pictorial art. It is in the 
last of the three that the weakness of our English school lies. If 
the new submission to the French should end in removing it with- 
out affecting our superiority in the other two, it will leave no cause 
for regret. 


Water WILLIAMS. 


i 


MEN OF ULSTER. 


Men or Utster! ’tis our hour ! 

Be our proud defiance hurled 

’Gainst the hydra-headed power 

Of the treason of the world ;— 

For its poisoned fangs have darted, 
Piercing ev’ry nerve and limb, 

Till our brother, craven-hearted, 
Summons us as slaves to him—Never ! 


Men of Ulster, we have tarried, 
We have watched and waited long, 


Till a word of hope were carried 

From the noble and the strong ; 

From that England, once the royal 
Empress of the land and sea, 

Whom our fathers, true and loyal, 
Throned as Mother, great and free, Ever! 


Men of Ulster! Foes have spoken ; 
Traitors to their race and fame 

Bid our dearest links be broken, 

Bid our sons renounce their claim, 
Claim to share the high tradition 

Of our glorious three-fold land, 

Bid us pander to sedition, 

Drop the banner from our hand—Never ! 


Men of Ulster, do we cherish 

Still the gallant deeds of yore ? 

Shall the tale of Derry perish, 

Or the Boyne be ours no more ? 

Now in lurid light is burning, 

** Ulster, trust thyself alone ”’ : 

Yet, that hardest lesson learning, 

We are true to England’s throne—Ever ! 


MEN OF ULSTER. 


Men of Ulster! she is waking ! 

Mother, she will do her part, 

From her eyes the night-dew shaking, 
And the dead hand from her heart ! 

She once more her love shall show us, 
We for her the weapon wield, 

As her sword shall England know us, 
And her faith shall be our shield—Ever ! 


M. E. Jersey. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF NORTH-WEST CANADA 
BY THE HUDSON’S BAY TRADE-ROUTE. 


Waite many minds are directed to the solution of the problems 
affecting the great population of these islands and arising out of 
its rapid increase, those enterprises which provide immediate work 
and offer fresh inducements to permanent settlement in a new 
country are worthy of serious consideration. 

The writer of the following pages claims for the development 
of the Hudson’s Bay Route that it will comply with these con- 
ditions ; and surely the time is opportune when on this side the 
population is increasing at the rate of nearly 1,000 per day, with- 
out any corresponding increase in the trade of the country, and 
on the other side of the Atlantic there is a territory within the 
Queen’s dominions, and full of home friends and associations, 
which has been well described by Sir George Stephen, the Chair- 
man of the Canadian Pacific Railway, as ‘‘ another Russian 
Empire waiting for population.” | 

It is to bring our surplus population in contact with that great 
territory that the route is to be opened. The fact of starting it will 
lead to cargoes of steel rails and other British manufactures being 
conveyed by sea direct to Port Nelson, and to the employment of 
English labourers in the formation of the line. These men will 
find work and supplies waiting for them, and it will be contrary to 
past experience if they do not permanently settle in the country and 
induce their friends at home to follow them. Hitherto the vested 
interests of the Hudson’s Bay Company have barred the way. 
So long since as 1749 that Company had acquired an unenviable 
reputation as monopolists, for in that year petitions were pre- 
sented to Parliament from the leading cities and towns of England 
complaining of the undue exercise of their rights by keeping out 
traders and shutting up the country—rights derived from a charter 
which had been granted to the Company, and which practically 
gave them a monopoly of the trade of the larger part of the North 
American Continent. 

The Marquis of Lorne, the late Governor-General of Canada, 
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has said in effect* of the Great North West, that to within the last 
few years, 


Courteous as were the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company, not one of them 
could be found who would not deprecate the idea of “ opening the country for settle- 
ment.” They could not foresee that a favourable bargain for the Company would be 
made in reference to their lands, and they only looked upon an immigrant invasion as 
the expulsion of the fur-bearing animals which alone afforded a good trade. 

Had they been able to prophesy they would have welcomed the tide of the white 
races whose advent would enhance a thousand-fold the value of the as yet useless 
grass ocean around them. But the Hudson’s Bay Company’s people had had enough 
trouble in years long past with their competitors, and, having procured a monopoly, 
they did not desire neighbours. So it was said that grain would not grow ; that even 
roots were difficult to raise. Who knew if the virgin soil was worth the plough ? 
Such was the language industriously employed. But Lord Selkirk had persuaded 
some of the Highlanders who at the beginning of the century thronged so eagerly to 
the emigrant vessels to sail into Hudson’s Bay and to ascend the Nelson River and 
to settle to the south of Lake Winnipeg, where they formed a most flourishing colony. 
Then, again, the Americans higher up the Red River had found the valley most 
fertile, with a soil marvellously black and rich, and it became evident that vast wheat- 
fields had been hidden away in that dim green north land. 


To-day all this is changed. The great Prairie of the North- 
Western States of America has become a vast farm, and in 
Canada the province of Manitoba, and the whole country beyond to 
British Columbia, has been opened up by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and the pioneer city of Winnipeg is now. reached in 
Pullman cars in fewer hours than it occupied weeks in 1870 for 
Colonel (now Lord) Wolseley’s Red River Expedition to march 
along the same route to Fort Garry. 

The fertile territory may be taken to extend over an area of at 
least 270,000 square miles, and of this great domain the Canadian 
Government have appointed one twentieth of each township to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in satisfaction of their monopoly. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company has thus an aggregate quantity of 
about eight million acres, which is spread over the whole area, and 
has a direct and substantial interest in its rapid development by 
the construction of railways for its colonization and settlement. 

There remains another great Corporation, the Canadian Pacitic 
Railway Company. Their line crosses the fertile territory from East 
to West, a length of 900 miles, at an average distance of seventy 
miles from the southern frontier, and has attached to it a strip 
of land twenty-four miles wide on each side called “ the railway 
belt,” with an area of 32,000,000 acres. If this land were but 
half under cultivation the traffic would require the service of a 
greater number of trains per day than the existing single line could 
accommodate, and would be a very severe strain upon a double one. 

Such is the prairie character of the country, the extraordinary 
rapidity with which the land is taken up and can be developed, 


* Good Words, February 1886. 
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and the facility with which it lends itself to settlement, that it 
may be reasonably expected to become the home of numbers of 
our surplus population, and, in a very short time, the backbone 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

From Winnipeg (fifteen years old), the largest town in the North 
West, to Calgary, lying under the lea of the Rocky Mountains, 
where it has had yet scarcely a three-years’ existence, there are 
villages and towns springing up all along the line of 900 miles— 
Brandon, for example, which had no existence in 1881, has now a 
population of 3,000, and is a most important centre. 

Winnipeg, the point d’appui of Lord Wolseley’s Red River Expe- 
dition, contained, in 1871, but 350 inhabitants, and has now above 
25,000. It is well laid out, with regular streets, in no case less 
than 66 feet wide. The main street is 132 feet in width, over 
two miles in length, paved with wood, and is fitted up with tram- 
way and electric light. The town has the telephone, gas, water, 
sewers, handsome public and private buildings, a good club, uni- 
versity, churches, and last, but not least, enjoyable society. It 
is prepared for, and expects, a large increase as a centre on 
which will converge the traffic from British Columbia, on the 
West, from the United States on the South, and from the lines 
made, and to be made, for the more complete accommodation of 
the great North-West. 

Winnipeg is, therefore, and is likely to remain, the capital and 
mart of the country comprised in the “‘ railway belt,” and beyond ; 
and the only outlet from it to the east is the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, which is thus secured a heavy traffic. 

One of the lines authorized is the Winnipeg and Hudson’s Bay 
Railway, which runs north from Winnipeg to Port Nelson, on 
Hudson’s Bay, and excites the keenest interest, not only in Mani- 
toba, but throughout the North-West Territory, to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, and even southwards, in the States of Minne- 
sota, Dakota, and Montana. It will serve the double purpose of 
assisting in the settlement of those regions, which are not yet 
within the influence of railways, and of providing a new outlet 
and a shorter route for the exchange of produce between Great 
Britain and North-West Canada. This is the old Hudson’s Bay 
Trade route, which alone gives access to the north, while the 
Canadian Pacific Railway provides for the south of the fertile 
territory. This route it is now the earnest desire of the Mani- 
tobans to improve, by constructing the Hudson’s Bay Railway to 
connect with the existing railways, and the great waterways of the 
country, and by substituting ocean steamships for sailing vessels. 

The line, which has a total length of about 950 miles, has been 
authorized by the Canadian Parliament, and includes a branch of 
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300 miles to the westward, in the direction of the Pacific Ocean, 
which will be reached by running over the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (see Map). Moreover, the Government has reserved a magni- 
ficent area of 8,400,000 acres from the Crown lands adjoining the 
railway, as a subsidy or free gift; and, further, as evidence of 
the keen interest with which the undertaking is regarded in the — 
North-West, the Provincial Parliament of Manitoba has granted a 
bonus of £200,000 to assist in its execution. 

And here it may be well to consider why such facilities should 
be offered by the Canadian authorities to bring about the rapid 
completion of this important work. Fortunately, the cause is not 
far to seek. The fertile North-West, with all its advantages, has 
one disadvantage in being more remote than the rest of Canada 
from the Atlantic seaboard. Many intending settlers are thus de- 
tained and induced to settle in the eastern provinces. The com- 
munication with the mother country is less direct, and the cost of 
transport is greatly enhanced by a continuous railway journey of 
some 1,800 miles after reaching the Port of Montreal. Although 
travelling is made comfortable and cheap, the first-class fare 
being only about one penny per mile, it is sufficiently tedious 
and expensive to deter a new arrival from going farther west, 
especially when the more favoured inhabitants of the east are 
offering him their best inducements to settle with them; and for 
goods traffic, however good the road and economical the working of 
it, the cost of carriage by land must always greatly exceed that 
by sea, to say nothing of the fatigue and consequent shrinkage 
and loss of cattle in long railway journeys. 

The effect of the Hudson’s Bay Route when opened up by the 
improved internal communication afforded by this railway, will be 
to add little to the sea voyage, and to reduce the railway carriage 
enormously. Here, then, we have the reason why the Canadian 
and Provincial Governments have offered the facilities already de- 
scribed, and why every farmer, stock-breeder, and inhabitant of 
the North-West looks forward with eagerness to the realisation of 
his hopes in the direction of Hudson’s Bay. 


The distances by sea are :— 
Geographical miles. 


From New York to Liverpool ‘ P ‘ . 8,100 
» Montreal ~ vid Belle Isle . . 2,787 
vid Cape Race . . 2,990 
», Port Nelson (Hudson's Bay) to Liverpool . 2,996 


And the distances by rail are :— 


Miles. 
From Winnipeg to New York 
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Miles. 

From Winnipeg to Port Nelson (Hudson’s Bay) . 650 
» Regina to New York . ‘ 2,185 

ws in Port Nelson (Hudson’s Bay) - 700 


Whilst the difference in the sea voyage is evidently unimportant, 


- the saving in railway carriage by the Hudson’s Bay route is very 
marked, and is— 


Saving in miles. 
From Winnipeg vid New York. ‘ 1,129 
» Regina’ ,, New York . 1,485 


Regina is the capital of the North-West Territory and the centre 
of the great wheat-growing belt of land, and it is estimated that 
the saving in the cost of transport of wheat thence to Liverpool, 
which will be effected by the Hudson’s Bay route, will amount to 
5s. per quarter. Similarly for cattle, it is estimated that the 
saving will be from £3 to £4 per head. 

These figures should serve to draw the traffic from whatever 
sources may be available, and when it is considered what these are 
the importance of the proposed railway will be evident. Not only 
Manitoba and the North-West Territories of Canada, but the ad- 
joining States of Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, and Washington 
Territory will find by it the cheapest and shortest outlet to Europe 
for the produce from their wheat lands and cattle ranches. 

Moreover, the saving in distance from Regina applies to British 
Columbia, China, and Japan. 

The quantity of wheat produced by the States of Minnesota and 
Dakota is about ten million quarters per annum, and the surplus 
crop of wheat in Manitoba available for export is about 400,000 
quarters, and is rapidly increasing. As to cattle, it is estimated 
from last years “‘round up” that in Alberta alone there are at 
least 80,000 head. In 1885 the number of cattle exported from 
Canada to Britain was 144,000, and as the cattle ranches of the 
North West are developed the trade will undoubtedly acquire much 
greater importance.* 

There are also sources of traffic of a less ambitious character, 
such as the produce of the rich agricultural and timber regions 
through which the line runs, and the communication which it will 
establish between Hudson’s Bay and the Canadian and American 
markets. 

The Americans have, for a quarter of a century, carried on a 


* See article in the National Review, March 1886, on the “ Newer North-West for 
Englishmen.” 
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very profitable whale fishery in Hudson’s Bay, and there are por- 
poise, walrus, salmon, and trout fisheries in existence, besides coal, 
iron, and other minerals, capable of speedy development as soon 
as the present inefficient means of internal communication are 
superseded by a railway which will connect with the railway system 
of the United States, vid Winnipeg, and with the artery of Canada 
—the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

It is conceded by all who know the district, and has been ascer- 
tained by actual survey, that the country is well adapted to the 
construction of a cheap line, and that Port Nelson, on Hudson’s 
Bay, will admit ocean steamships. 

The same unanimity of opinion among disinterested persons may 
be said to prevail as to the navigation of Hudson’s Bay and Strait. 
For 276 years they have been traversed by sailing vessels of various 
classes, from the boat of the whaler to the ship of war, and for 
almost every year during the past century and a half they have 
been visited by the vessels of the Hudson’s Bay Company, without 
any but the most trifling loss. 

Had not the Hudson’s Bay route been feasible, the Company’s 
traders would have fared badly, for they depended upon it for their 
home supplies, and generally as the only established means of 
communication with Great Britain until the recent introduction of 
railways. Nor was this a small matter, for the Company had for- 
merly numerous centres of trade, which were planted over most of 
the northern part of the Continent, and extended for several 
hundred miles south of the Canadian boundary, and of these there 
is still a goodly residue in the 175 trading posts now existing in 
the Dominion of Canada. 

Their system of communication comprised an interior and an 
ocean navigation ; and York Factory, within a few miles of Port 
Nelson, was the point of exchange between the two. 

To and from this point the trade with the interior was carried on 
chiefly by the waterways of the country, near to one of which part 
of the proposed line of railway runs till they both reach Lake Win- 
nipeg, distant some 300 miles from Hudson’s Bay. 

Lake Winnipeg is the reservoir which receives the waters from 
one of the largest water-sheds in the world, embracing several im- 
portant rivers, ¢.g. the great Sascatchewan river, with a drainage 
area of some 300,000 square miles of fertile territory, which, 
stretching to the Rocky Mountains, is navigated by large steamers 
for 1,000 miles, and many of its branches are navigable. 

The Red river, which runs northward to Lake Winnipeg from 
as far south as Fargo in the United States, is also navigable. 
Its valley is now well settled, and possesses, for a length of 
600 miles, probably the richest soil in the world. 
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The Assiniboine river, which is tributary to the Red river, is 
‘also navigable for 800 miles. 

Over this immense area the “York boats” of the Company 
(so called from York Factory) were well known, and were recog- 
nized as the best means of internal communication until they were 
‘supplanted by steamers and large cargo-boats, and York Factory 
itself, after the introduction of railways, came to be no longer the 
base of supply. 

It cannot be denied that these waterways constitute a network 
which will act as a feeder to the proposed railway, and will not 
‘compete with it. 

On the landward side of York Factory, therefore, the whole of 
the old communications of the Hudson’s Bay Company will be 
utilized where suitable, and, where not suitable to modern pro- 
gress, they will be superseded by better routes and later methods. 

Seaward of York Factory the conditions affecting the naviga- 
tion of Hudson’s Bay and Strait resolve themselves into the 
period during which the Strait is open for navigation, for the 
temperature of the waters of Hudson’s Bay in summer compares 
favourably with that of the water of Lake Superior, and the latter 
is a fresh-water lake, while the former is salt water and tidal. 

A Select Committee of the House of Commons of Canada, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the navigation of Hudson’s Bay, reported 
in April 1884 that the above difference in temperature was 14°, 
and Lieutenant A. R. Gordon, R.N., who commanded the expe- 
dition sent out by the Canadian Government in 1884, in the 
steamship Neptune, reported, as the result of his observations on 
the surface temperatures in the bay, that ‘‘ Hudson’s Bay may, 
therefore, be regarded as a vast basin of comparatively warm 
water, the effect of which must be to considerably ameliorate the 
winter climate to the south and east of it.” 

From the tables given to the Government by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1880 it appears that at York Factory, for a period of 
fifty-three years, the breaking up of the ice in the river occurted 
early enough to give an average of five months or thereabouts of 
navigation ; and the evidence goes to show that Port Nelson opens 
even earlier, that Hudson’s Bay itself is never frozen except for a 
fringe of several miles from the shore, and that the period of open 
navigation at Port Nelson approximates to that at Montreal, where 
the value of the exports and imports exceeds £16,000,000 sterling. 
In short, there is a consensus of opinion in favour of the perfect 
feasibility of the navigation of Hudson’s Bay. 

Of Hudson’s Strait the Committee of the House of Commons 
before referred to reported :— 

Were it not for the presence of the polar ice which comes down from the great 
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Arctic seas by way of Fox Strait during the months of April, June, and July, Hudson’s: 
Strait would, it is admitted by all, be exceptionally safe, owing to the uniform great 
depth of water, and the entire absence of reefs or dangerous islands. 
And again :— 
We find that the great majority of those who have been there, and consequently who 
know, reckon the duration of navigation in these waters at three and four months. 
For more than two hundred and fifty years sailors have counted upon having an 
uninterrupted navigation of from two and a half months to three months, and this 
without marine charts, without an accurate knowledge of these waters, without lighthouses, 
without a system of telegraphic communication, and without the aid of steam. It is not, 
then, an unwarranted belief, that with all the appliances now at the disposal of nautical 
science, this navigation will be prolonged for some weeks. 


The Report goes on to contrast the St. Lawrence in 1716, when 
its navigation was described as the most difficult and treacherous. 
of all known countries, with its now magnificent harbours and 
powerful and numerous fleet, and concludes by remarking upon the. 
absolutely impartial character of the labours of the Committee. 

Following upon this Report the Canadian Government sent out 
an expedition in the same year (1884) in the steamship Neptune, 
a Newfoundland sealing vessel of 684 tons, which was the first. 
steamer that ever entered the Bay. She conveyed scientific 
observers to various points in the Strait, where they passed the 
winter until relieved by the expedition of 1885 which proceeded 
there on board H.M.S8. Alert, of 700 gross tons, and fifty horse- 
power. 

The Reports of Lieutenant Gordon, R.N., commanding the two 
expeditions, show a period of navigation of four months each 
season. The officers in charge of the observing stations were 
instructed to note the movements of the ice, and of these Mr. 
Laperriere, who was stationed at the western end of the Strait, 
reports that the local ice formed on the 23rd October 1884, but 
that low fogs were seen throughout the winter, ‘‘ sure sign of open 
water.” 

On the 11th February 1885, the drift ice wholly disappeared, 
and there was open water for two days, ‘and the same thing 
occurred again from the 2nd to 4th March.” 

For a month from May 15th to June 13th, 1884, no ice was 
visible. On the 13th June it returned, but was so slack as to be 
easily navigable by steamships, and it finally disappeared early 
in July. Mr. Ashe, Superintendent of the Quebec Observatory, 
who was in charge of a station on the North Coast about midway 
through the Strait, reports :— 


All winter through, whenever the wind prevailed from the north-east to the north- 
west, it would open a channel along my shore, varying from a mile to four miles in 


width, showing thus the extent of open water that had been previously distributed 
among the floes, 


Speaking of channels thus formed by the winds, he says :— 


I would instance how the Alert this season struggled with the ice on the north shore, . 
whilst I could see from my station perfectly open water twenty miles or less off shore,. 
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‘and I concluded that for six weeks previously, at least, there was a perfectly feasible 
channel, free of ice, on the south shore, for any class of vessel. 

An ocean steam ship with ordinary steam-power would have no 
difficulty in penetrating ice slack enough to form these channels, 
besides which the width of the strait, from forty-five to eighty 
miles, would permit a ship crossing from one side to the other to 
take advantage of such open water. 

Mr. Ashe concludes by expressing his firm belief that the Strait 
is navigable for from four and a half to six anda half months at 
least. 

Much further evidence on this subject could be easily adduced ; 
suffice it to say here that Lieutenant Gordon, in his Report of 
1884, says: ‘‘ The ice has been supposed hitherto to be the most 
formidable barrier to the navigation of the Straits, but its terror 
disappears to a great extent under investigation”; and he further 
says that, had he been making the passage direct instead of 
coasting and working across the Strait, as he had to do in order to 
establish the observing stations at various points on each side of 
the Strait, he does not consider that he would have been delayed 
by ice more than forty-eight hours. 

Moreover, he found as the result of comparative meteorological 
‘observations that in the character of the weather for the two 
months (August and September), so far as it affects navigation, 
Hudson’s Straits compare favourably with the Straits of Belle Isle, 
there being eleven heavy gales at Belle Isle against three in 
Hudson’s Straits, and more than double the amount of fog. 

The Report of Lieutenant Gordon for 1885 says, in effect, that 
the reports of the observers stationed by him in Hudson’s Straits 
in 1884, go to show that the navigation would probably have been 
closed for eight months in 1884 and 1885, and that the movements 
of the ice in the spring of the latter year were much later than 
those of the former. 

He concludes by saying, on the information of a captain who 
had made a number of “ voyages through Hudson’s Straits, and 
had seen them clear of ice in June, that the fact that the Straits 
have been clear at this time shows that there is great variability in 
the dates of the opening of navigation” ; the inference being that, 
as he had himself encountered an exceptionally unfavourable 
condition of the ice, the effect of variability would be to increase 
the period of open water beyond what he had met with, rather than 
to reduce it. 

That the mere circumstance of variability in the season does not 
constitute a bar to navigation or to the development of trade, can 
be shown by a reference to the Baltic ports, which are very un- 
certain. Riga, especially, is often closed from October to April; 
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but, on the other hand, has been known to be open all the year 
round ; and the value of its trade may be appreciated by the fact 
that in 1883 the exports and imports amounted to £3,679,000 
sterling. 

Other important ports in Europe could be mentioned to prove 
that an annual close season is not confined to places on the sea- 
board of Canada, and is not inconsistent with good trade where 
the communications with the interior of the country are favour- 
able. Even in the south there are ports on the Black Sea and the 
Sea of Azoff, among which may be instanced Odessa, where, under 
local influences, a severity of climate occurs in the winter which 
is remarkable at such a latitude. Odessa is frequently frozen up 
during the winter, yet in 1883 the value of its exports and imports 
amounted to £12,447,000 sterling. 

The most northerly point of Europe—that of Archangel—is 
closed for eight months of the year, and is subject during the 
navigable season to many disadvantages, among which are the 
nature of the channel by which the port is approached, for the 
safe navigation of which trained pilots, aided by a system of 

‘signalling, are required; the capricious weather; and the preva- 
lence of fogs. Yet, in spite of such hindrances, an extensive and 
regular traffic, consisting largely of grain, is carried on in quan- 
tities regulated, not by the consideration of hindrances to naviga- 
tion, but by questions of internal communications, the improvement 
of which would probably at once develop the traffic of the port in 
the face of a class of difficulties which are formidable only in the 
eyes of the inexperienced. The average annual total of shipping 
cleared from Archangel in the five years ending 1878 was 156,000 
tons, in 500 vessels, the value of the exports being estimated at 
£1,000,000 sterling. 

The history of Hudson’s Bay in relation to the subject of this 
paper is instructive, and may be easily told. After the period of 
discoveries which commenced in 1610, came the first establishment 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1670. 


From that date until the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, the Bay became the theatre of 
sanguinary conflicts; many a hero there won fame for deeds renowned in story; the 
navies of England and France made it the field of many a fight, and the forts on its 
shores were time and again taken and retaken, so that Iberville, writing to the King, 
said to him, “Sire, je suis las de conquérir la Baie.” The Treaty of Utrecht con- 
firmed England in possession of Hudson’s Bay and the adjoining countries, and a 
gloomy silence fell once more upon those lands. * 

Thus the Hudson’s Bay Company acquired their monopoly, and 
obtained quiet enjoyment of their trade-route to York Factory 
vid Hudson’s Bay and Strait, which, as has been already 


shown, formed their line of communication. A century and a 


* Report of Select Committee of House of Commons, 1884. 
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half ago, “the navigation of these unknown seas was charac- 
terized as safe and comparatively easy,” “‘and if the number of 
vessels sent out by the Company is less in our time, it is because 
since the establishment of railways to the south of Manitoba it 
costs them less to export by this route a great portion of the 
goods that they formerly despatched by way of Moose or York 
Factory,* vid Hudson’s Bay. 

The writer has ventured to quote much from the Report of the © 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, because he believes 
it to have been undertaken without reference to preconceived 
opinions, and at a time when the subject was even less tram- 
melled by vested interests than it now is. 

Convinced that the navigation of Hudson’s Bay and Strait has 
been proved to be feasible, and may be found easy when worked 
by modern methods and supplemented by improved internal com- 
munications ; satisfied, also, from a personal knowledge of the 
country, that the rapid settlement of the Great North-West of 
Canada is earnestly to be desired in the interests alike of that 
colony and the mother country, he advocates the development of 
the old Hudson’s Bay trade-route as a work ‘‘ which will assure to 
Canada a fresh pledge of prosperity and grandeur.” 


+ Report of Select Committee of House of Commons, 1884. 


W. SHELForRD, 
M. Inst. C.E. 
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O ye gods, give me, not fulness of knowledge, but fulness of understanding.— 
Prayer of Heraclitus. 

Un peu de bon sens ferait évanouir beaucoup d’esprit.— Vauvenargues. 

Tuar nations sometimes go mad, is a theory accepted by students 
of history. They go mad from ungovernable rage. Rage, how- 
ever, is necessarily a short-lived passion; and, after a brief period 
of violence and destruction, nations recover their sanity. 

But it has not been observed, as far as I am aware, that com- 
munities may part with their Common Sense. Yet this, too, un- 
happily occurs; and, when it does, the date of recovery may be 
very remote. For when Common Sense has been dethroned, and 
Non-sense seated in its place, the other faculties of the mind 
do not suspend their activity, but become courtiers to the new 
Sovereign ; fetching and carrying for him as though he were the 
rightful king. Indeed, their zeal is exerted with redoubled energy 
on his behalf, by reason of the lingering consciousness which 
haunts them that he is a usurper after all, well aware of the 
hollowness of his claims, and therefore to be served with all the 
more assiduity lest he should become suspicious as to the sincerity 
of their professions. 

Thus recognized and waited on, Nonsense performs ostensibly 
all the functions of Sense, and is by the unwary, or, in other words, 
by the vast majority of mankind, absolutely mistaken for it. Who 
can blame them? They see all the resources of language, all the 
graces of diction, eagerly employed in its service, and Reason 
itself the readiest and most energetic of its courtiers. The 
devices of passionate rhetoric, the seductions of generous imagery, 
magnanimous emotion and sentimental prophecy, all are en- 
gaged in extolling its wisdom and enamouring the heart of its 
decrees. Orators prepare exordiums, polish perorations, and pile 
argument on argument, in its praise. Politicians, dignified with 
the conventional designation of statesmen, conceive measures in 
its honour, which the legal mind, that one might have imagined 
- would be the very palladium of Common Sense, forthwith drafts 
into Bills, and Sections, and Schedules. The pulpit, always ready 
to render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and perhaps 
fancying itself more in harmony with the new ruler than with 
those stern dictates of its dethroned predecessor it requires some 
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patience to reconcile with Christian precept, swells the chorus of 
eulogy. Philosophers—at least all those whom Nonsense con- 
siders worthy of the name—demonstrate with painstaking analysis 
that Common Sense is obsolete, prejudiced, reactionary, and not 
altogether unsuspected of Tory leanings; and even poets—poets of 
an inferior order, it is true, for considerable poets can no more 
part with their Common Sense than with their imagination—chant 
ode and palinode in mellifiuous glorification of the reign and realm 
of Nonsense. 

Nor need we be surprised if this mistaking the false for the true, 
the foolish for the wise, sentiment for reason, emotion for fore- 
sight, in a word, Nonsense for Sense, is persisted in for a whole 
generation, or possibly for a longer period still. For, in their 
processes, Common Sense and Nonsense greatly resemble each 
other; Nonsense being able to talk, to argue, to write, and to act, 
just as easily as Sense; indeed, talking and writing much more 
glibly, arguing much more confidently, and acting as a rule far 
more promptly. The difference between them, in practical affairs 
at least, is discerned by most persons only in their fruits. Un- 
fortunately, Nonsense is a tree whose fruits ripen very slowly ; nor 
is it till its dead-sea apples are in their mouths that people discover 
it has simulated Sense without resembling it. 

In the opinion of the present writer, Nonsense has been in the 
ascendant in England for certainly the last quarter of a century, 
or for the whole period during which he has. been able to form 
any judgment on the matter. He expresses this opinion with the 
less hesitation, not so much because he has held it during 
all that time, as because at last strong confirmatory evidence is 
forthcoming that the opinion was a sound one, and because there 
are several symptoms abroad to lead us to hope that the dethrone- 
ment of Nonsense and the restoration of Common Sense are at 
hand, or at any rate not very far distant. If he be asked reproach- 
fully why he did not express this opinion before, he fears he must 
reply that he ever and anon did so, but with ever diminishing 
insistency ; since he perceived, what indeed he ought to have 
anticipated, that he was not much listened to, or, as generally 
happens when you tell a drunken person he is not sober, or a 
madman he is insane, that it was he himself who was thought to 
be deficient in the Common Sense he extolled. Moreover, plain 
speaking was rendered somewhat difficult by the fact that many 
of the persons who had to be arraigned for having parted with 
their Common Sense were persons whose superiority in intellect, 
learning, and virtue he cheerfully acknowledges. For an obscure 
and inferior individual to declare that nearly all the superior 
people of the age were habitually talking nonsense, and acting 
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upon it as far as the nature of things would permit them to do so, 
was scarcely the way to obtain a respectful hearing. 

Here was the difficulty. It is not the fools, but the wise men, 
not the ignorant but the erudite, the able, the eloquent, the gifted, 
the renowned, who have been the great apostles and advocates of 
Nonsense during the last two or three decades. I remember, 
when I was a schoolboy, we used to draw a distinction between 
fellows whom we considered “fools,” and the fellows whom we 
dubbed “asses.” The latter were boys always of indisputable and 
often of conspicuous ability ; but they lacked a certain something 
which boys value more than mere cleverness, a something which 
was doubtless alluded to by Heraclitus in the morning and even- 
ing prayer he addressed to the gods, that they would give him 
“not fulness of knowledge, but fulness of understanding.” Using 
the word ‘‘ass,” of course, strictly in the schoolboy sense, I think 
if any publisher wishes to fill his coffers by stimulating the jaded 
appetite of the reading public without deviating too widely from 
well-known precedents, he could hardly do better than publish an 
‘‘Eminent Ass Series.” It would be a considerable undertaking, 
no doubt, for there would figure in it many of the ablest, and 
certainly nearly all the most prominent and popular men of the 
time. 

Even the most modest of us, however, may now begin to take 
heart, and have the courage to profess the faith that is in them. 
When Mr. Matthew Arnold proclaims from the housetops that Mr. 
Gladstone is not a statesman at all, every poor Philistine may, in 
whispering humbleness, venture the opinion from his doorstep. 
Why a child of sweetness and light should have waited all these 
years to strike so good a blow on behalf of Common Sense, I can- 
not say. I, and others, have said the same thing several times, 
and for several years, but only to be set down as very prejudiced 
persons ; and even had we been silent, something must be forgiven 
to the natural timidity of people who go about the world knowing 
themselves to be labelled as “‘ stupid.” Instead of their being re- 
buked, ought they not to be condoled with for having been 
deprived, for so long a time, of the evidence to character, the 
testimony in favour of their understanding, Mr. Matthew Arnold 
might have given them? I, for one, I confess, feel it very hard 
to have been deprived, during the most valuable portion of my 
life, of that perfect self-esteem I should have enjoyed had I only 
known Mr. Arnold shared my opinions. Nothing can recall for me 
these long and humiliating years, during which I was right, 
without knowing it. 

It will not be supposed that I mean to imply that, though 
the opinion of Mr. Matthew Arnold might be ample authority for 
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my own intellectual conclusions, the whole world ought at once 
to bow down before it. Neither would it be reasonable to assume 
it as proved that Common Sense has been eclipsed for a genera- 
tion, in every particular and every direction, because, during that 
time, public opinion accepted Mr. Gladstone as a statesman of the 
highest order. But it is matter of notoriety that almost everybody 
whose judgment is of much consequence, is now sharing in Mr. 
Arnold’s doubts as to Mr. Gladstone’s qualifications for statesman- 
ship ; and I fear I must observe that, not in the sphere of politics. 
alone, but in the sphere of literature and literary criticism, in the 
sphere of art, in the sphere of social philosophy and social sentiment, 
Common Sense has been at a discount, and Nonsense at a con- 
siderable premium. Indeed, it would be a strange thing if men 
who uniformly talked nonsense and acted nonsensically in respect. 
of politics, judged sensibly in respect of literature; if persons who. 
admired the wrong politicians did not likewise admire the wrong. 
books, go into ecstasies over the wrong poems, fall prostrate- 
before the wrong pictures, gush over the wrong theories, and 
expatiate brilliantly on the wrong remedies for social disorders. 

I fear I shall give offence to many estimable people; but, if I am 
to illustrate my meaning within tolerable limits, I must cite some 
convenient example of what I mean. The example the most con- 
venient and the most comprehensive I can think of is the well- 
known and much-respected paper, the Spectator; for it has dis- 
coursed weekly, during my recollection, of everything under the sun, 
and with striking sincerity, earnestness, and ability. Yetitseems to 
me, and has always seemed to me, that much, if not most, of what 
is written in the Spectator is nonsense; honest nonsense no doubt, 
well-informed nonsense, well-written nonsense perhaps, generous 
nonsense if you like, but nonsense all the same: matter from 
which the saving grace, the purifying salt, of Common Sense 
is unfortunately omitted. It would be unreasonable to expect 
the Spectator to be converted to perfect sanity all at once, or to ask 
it should roundly confess the god of its idolatry to be not a 
proper object of political worship after all. But may we not begin 
to hope that, having discovered Mr. Gladstone’s crowning treat- 
ment of the Irish Question—which, whatever former friends and 
supporters may say in order to exculpate their own past, is the. 
legitimate and was the inevitable sequel to his previous treatment. 
of it—is a violation of the fundamental principle of statesmanship, 
viz. the safety of the Commonwealth, the Spectator will gradually, if 
we only give it time, come round to the opinion of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, that, whatever may be the gifts and however fascinating 
may be the personality of Mr. Gladstone, he is, at any rate, not a. 
statesman, but the last person in the world to be followed as a 
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guide through the labyrinth of politics, from which those alone 
safely emerge who have got the key provided by the simple 
directions of Common Sense. 

But though in such extreme worshippers as the able and con- 
scientious journal I have named, the revival of Common Sense 
must necessarily be a slow operation, it is gratifying to note how 
many persons of distinction and influence, never quite so fervent 
and, perhaps, never quite so sincere in their adoration, have 
already bidden farewell to the Nonsense of which for so many 
years they were, if not the parents, at any rate the sponsors. 
Indeed, if we may assume, as I think we fairly may, that in the 
sphere of politics at least, the Prime Minister has been the great 
champion and representative of Nonsense, we have his own autho- 
rity for it that the revival of Common Sense has been almost 
universal among the “ classes” that possess in a striking degree 
education and reasoning power. It is not open to question that 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain between them have carried 
off the cream of the reasoning power of the Parliamentary fol- 
lowers of Mr. Gladstone; nor will anyone doubt that an analo- 
gous secession from his authority has taken place in the electoral 
body. 

We may therefore, I say, take heart, and comfort ourselves with 
the reflection that, however great may be the difficulties ahead of 
us, they will be confronted by the more thoughtful portion of the 
community in a spirit, not of Nonsense, but of Common Sense. 

But how, it may be asked, and very properly and pertinently 
asked, did so large a portion of the thoughtful portion of the com- 
munity divest themselves of their Common Sense, and become 
apostles and propagators of the Nonsense of which Mr. Gladstone 
was the champion? How was it that among these were found, 
more or less actively employed, so many well-known persons, 
politicians, professors, poets, philosophers, historians, essayists, 
who have lately been protesting with might and main that the 
Prime Minister is trying to lead us to destruction? I do not say 
that, as far as may appear to vulgar and superficial observation, 
they had the same overpowering motive for parting company with 
him that he has afforded them now. But I do say that, as far as 
real and just observation was concerned, they always had precisely 
the same reason for suspecting his judgment, and refusing to lend 
him their co-operation. 

That reason was his constant advocacy and habitual glorifica- 
tion of Nonsense. If we recall for an instant his most celebrated 
phrases, they all of them bear the specific character and quality 
of Nonsense. It is now many years since Mr. Gladstone declared 
that Ireland should be governed according to Irish ideas. I ask 
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anyone who has not parted with his own common sense, whether 
this was not a striking specimen of political nonsense. It neces- 
sarily meant that if Irish ideas entailed the non-payment of 
rent, save as estimated by “prairie value,” involved the esta- 
blishment of social tyranny by the mechanism known as boycot-. 
ting, and required the separation of Ireland from Great Britain, 
those consequences must be bravely accepted. Mr. Gladstone’s. 
Government of Ireland Bill goes a long way towards bravely 
accepting them; and because it does so, Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
discovered that Mr. Gladstone is not a statesman, and thousands 
of people have shared in the discovery. But how was it they did 
not make the discovery when he proclaimed the principle on 
which he has since acted? If to apply the principle be a violation 
of common sense, surely to proclaim the principle, and for a 
‘statesman ” to proclaim the principle, was equally a violation of 
common sense ? 

It might be tedious, and it is now probably unnecessary, to. 
scrutinize with minuteness each and every of the celebrated utter- 
ances of the Prime Minister. But, if closely examined, they all 
yield the same result. The phrase, “‘ringing of the chapel- 
bell,” was nonsense, and fatal nonsense; for it was accepted, and 
was certain to be accepted, as an incitement to more bell-ringing. 
The famous words, ‘‘ one’s own flesh and blood,” were another piece 
of nonsense of the worst description ; for, though it is perfectly true 
that we are, in more senses than one, all of one flesh and blood, it 
does not follow that we are all equally expert in the art of Govern- 
ment, or that the State will be in a safe and stable condition if 
it acts on the assumption that we are. Yet this was the meaning 
the words conveyed, and which the speaker, no doubt, intended 
them to convey, as far as he had any definite meaning at all; and 
this egregious piece of nonsense won for him tens of thousands of 
votes. The phrase, “ capable citizens,” is another phrase of the 
same kind; either meaning nothing in the relation in which it 
was used, or being mere profitable electioneering nonsense. 

It was observed of Charles II. that he never said a foolish thing, 
and never did a wise one. Other men there have been whose conduct 
was saner than their speech. But no one can say that Mr. Gladstone 
has acted more wisely than he has talked. The record of his doings 
in South Africa, Egypt, and Central Asia is there to rebut that 
palliating plea. Indeed, it would have been impossible, notwith- 
standing his surprising gifts of speech, for what he said respecting. 
Egypt to be as nonsensical as what he did in it. Whether we 
regard his language or his conduct, its distinguishing feature has 
been brilliant, attractive, and demonstrable Nonsense. 

If it be asked if Mr. Gladsone invented all the political nonsense- 
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that has been so widely accepted as sense of late years, and, if he 
did not, who did, and where it all came from, the reply must be 
that Mr. Gladstone did not invent it, for, save in detail, he has not 
an inventive mind, which is receptive rather than productive of 
ideas. Hecan expound nonsense, elaborate nonsense, expatiate on 
nonsense, in a manner to defy all rivalry, but the nonsense he ex- 
pounds is almost invariably somebody else’s nonsense. He has 
always held passionately other people’s opinions; more passion- 
ately, indeed, than they themselves did. Hence the facility with 
which he has discarded opinions once passionately held, promptly 
adopting others, to be held with equal passion. He has, so to 
speak, absorbed all the floating nonsense of the age at one time or 
another, and at one time or another reproduced it, with the due 
exaggeration to be expected from a born rhetorician. 

But who, then, were the authors and originators of the Nonsense, 
of which Mr. Gladstone has been the brilliant exponent? They 
were those people, of whatever class and condition, whose dis- 
position it is to substitute, in the practical affairs of life, emotion 
for judgment, intuition for experience, theory for induction, senti- 
ment for reason. It was long supposed, and more especially 
abroad, that Common Sense is the special characteristic of 
Englishmen ; and what most surprises observers on the Continent 
in the recent behaviour of the English people, is the absence of 
the quality once universally ascribed to them. But ‘the English 
people” is a very vague and misleading phrase. It is necessary 
to enquire, when the phrase is used, what portion of the English 
people is alluded to. It is not sufficiently borne in mind that, at 
the time when England acquired its reputation for common sense, 
its affairs were controlled and directed entirely by what is called 
an Aristocracy. Now it is not necessary to express any opinion 
here as to whether that was a good state of things, a bad state 
of things, or a state of things partly good and partly bad. It was 
a state of things that, as happens to all things in this mutable 
world, has passed away; but it was a very different state of things 
from what has existed during the last few years. 

Now I think it will be allowed, by anyone who considers 
the question, that an aristocracy is pretty sure to conduct 
public affairs, and indeed all practical affairs, in obedience to 
the dictates of common sense. There are many reasons why it 
should do so. In the first place, an aristocracy is little prone to 
enthusiasm, save on great occasions, and when its own order, or 
the State it identifies with its own order, is menaced. Now 
enthusiasm may be a good thing, or it may be a bad thing, 
according to circumstance, But everybody must perceive that 
absence of enthusiasm enables people to judge practical questions 
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‘coolly and with a clear judgment. In the second place, an 
aristocracy, which is the outcome of the past, will necessarily be 
inclined to study the past, or, in other words, to shape its con- 
duct by the teachings of experience rather than to rely on 
the promptings and suggestions of. abstract theorizing. When 
Mr. Matthew Arnold says one of the marks of the English 
‘aristocracy is an inaccessibility to ideas, should he not rather 
have said that it rejects ideas which are not sanctioned by appeal 
to experience, and which come before it with no better credentials 
than a vague hopefulness and untested promises ? Another cause, 
it seems to me, that tends in no small degree to foster the common 
sense of the aristocracy is that its members are, for the most 
part, made familiar in their youth with the literature of ancient 
Rome, which, both by its ideas and by its style, is eminently cal- 
culated to strengthen the judgment and to make men value reason 
above all other things. Finally, something must be allowed for 
the selfishness, born of secure well-being, which indisposes an 
aristocracy to welcome suggestions that, usually crude alike in 
substance and in presentation, are not as a rule conceived with 
the view of bettering their own condition. 

Directed by such persons, English policy abroad, and English 
polity at home, were naturally moulded by the dictates of com- 
mon sense. As politicians, they were not infallible. But, at any 
rate, their appeal was always to reason, to experience, to judgment, 
in brief to common sense; and, if they invoked passion, it was to 
use it as ancillary to common sense. 

The transfer of political power to the middle classes, which of 
course did not come into operation all at once by the passing of 
the Reform Bill of 1832, but which was gradually effected by that 
measure, handed over the management of our affairs both at home 
and abroad, though more quickly and effectually at home than 
abroad, to persons with whom Common Sense is not the house- 
hold genius it is with an Aristocracy. In the making of money, 
and in providing for their material comfort, the middle classes of 
England, no doubt, defer to the teachings of common sense. But 
the person who has failed to observe that they are, in other 
respects, sentimental rather than rational, must have but small 
acquaintance with them. Sentiment is an excellent thing, when 
acting within its own proper sphere. But it may do a good deal 
of mischief, if it intrudes itself into the domain of reason, and 
more mischief still if, in doing so, it fancies itself to be acting 
reasonably, and to be the rightful occupant of the territory it has 
usurped. This is pretty much what the sentimental English middle 
classes have done. Politics essentially appertain to the domain of 
reason, to the area over which common sense should rule singly 
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and supreme. The middle classes, on entering this area, brought: 
their sentiment, and too often their sentimentality, along with 
them; and the result has been that they have invariably mis- 
taken Nonsense for Sense, whenever Nonsense came clothed in the 
congenial colours of sentiment. Unlike the aristocracy, they have. 
no old traditions, no love of stability, no bias on behalf of expe- 
rience, to steady them. Their education is not only of the most 
imperfect, but of the most flimsy kind. The wise temperance, 
the measured logical style, of the great Latin writers, are but. 
little known to them; the more emotional and shapeless literature 
in their own tongue with which they are best acquainted favouring 
the loose and desultory bent of their own minds. Finally, there is. 
ample room in the world for them to “rise,” and to better their 
condition ; and they naturally welcomed any policy which pro- 
mised to add to their own influence. That they should lose sight 
of the State altogether, is not surprising; since, for a just con- 
ception of the State, reason aided by experience, and judgment. 
abetted by tradition, are indispensable. 

To summarize the contrast, the Aristocracy had for their chief 
end the stability and glory of the State; and the means they em- 
ployed for promoting that end were such as recommend them- 
selves to reason and are sanctioned by experience. The Middle 
Classes have given little or no thought to the State and its necessi- 
ties, but have concerned themselves mainly with the aspirations of 
individuals and “ interests,” and the weapons they have employed 
to further these aspirations and interests are sentiment and a priori 
theories. 

Aiding the middle classes in the substitution, in the practical 
affairs of life, of emotion for judgment, intuition for experience, 
theory for induction, and sentiment for reason, have been a. 
number of writers—philosophers, historians, essayists, even, as I 
have said, poets—who naturally are not “inaccessible to ideas,” 
since any idea, or thought, or theory, that wears the aspect, real or 
spurious, of novelty, must, as a rule, be welcome to them. The 
audience they for the most part address, consists of the middle 
classes ; and they not unnaturally have been influenced by those 
for whom they write. Moreover, it is so much easier, and, I dare 
say, pleasanter, to advocate novel ideas than to defend old ones. 
Besides, there is, and must be, a certain literary monotony in up- 
holding truths that have long been known to be such. The space, 
so to speak, occupied by Common Sense is limited. The area over 
which Nonsense can disport itself is illimitable; a great advantage 
to persons with ready pens or fluent tongues, and a desire to be 
constantly using these. Furthermore, it must be admitted that 
there is a great deal of Nonsense, even in politics, which is very 
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captivating. Fancy is always a pleasing quality ; though I, for 
one, am in favour of confining it strictly to the realm where its 
charms can do no one any damage. Generosity again, and trust, 
and hopefulness, are most engaging characteristics. But, in 
politics, they may easily lapse into the sentimentality that 
obscures the judgment, and thence into the Nonsense that ruins 
the State. 

We now perceive whence the Nonsense from which we have been 
suffering chiefly came. It is almost unnecessary to add that many 
gifted and worthy persons have honestly believed the nonsense to 
be sense, and quite unnecessary to say that Mr. Gladstone has done 
so. As the late Mr. Forster once observed, Mr. Gladstone can 
persuade himself of almost anything, and when he has done so, he 
has a marvellous capacity for persuading others. Unfortunately, 
many persons tacitly endorsed the nonsense without being really 
duped by it ; and these are the persons, for the most part, in whom 
we are now witnessing so striking a return to common sense. Mr. 
Goschen, it is true, must be acquitted of having given any sanction 
to the propagation of Nonsense; but the result of his refusing to 
do so has been a position of singularity and loneliness. Nor, 
perhaps, would it be easy to cite passages of explicit Nonsense from 
the speeches of the Marquis of Hartington. But Lord Hartington, 
for years, lent the authority of his reputed common sense to the 
nonsense of his Chief. His responsibility for the long reign of Non- 
sense seems to me to be very heavy indeed, though I do not ques- 
tion for a moment that he thought he was doing right. Political 
Opportunism was not invented by Gambetta. The first Whig was 
the first Opportunist; and, acting in the spirit of Opportunism, 
though Lord Hartington never really approved the ends or admired 
the methods of sentimental middle-class Liberalism, he has 
actively aided and abetted the men who based on it their ideas, 
their arguments, and their legislation. To name Lord Hartington, 
is to name one who represents tens of thousands of Englishmen 
who have equally called themselves Liberals, in order (and I can 
quite understand their motive) that they might not be called Con- 
servatives, but who just as little as Lord Hartington believed in 
the ways of sentimental Liberalism. They themselves did not talk 
nonsense, think nonsense, or directly advocate nonsense. But they 
consorted, and acted, and voted, with those that did, allowing 
themselves to be dragged by their more convinced and energetic 
companions along a course whose direction they distrusted; and 
they were obliged continually to rack their brains for arguments to 
justify their own position. In fact, when sentimental Liberalism 
had once imposed its ideas upon the bulk of the Liberal Party, 
and the Liberal Party had got for its chief so eloquent, so zealous, 
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s0 popular, and so “ fascinating” a leader as Mr. Gladstone, 
everybody who nominally belonged to it, and could not bring him- 
self to leave it, was forced to cast about him for reasons, or 
phrases, or excuses, which should directly or indirectly support, 
corroborate, or defend the Nonsense upon which it was based, and 
should serve to glorify still further the personage who was its 
popular champion. To suppose that the Liberal Party consisted, 
during all these years, only of persons who had a sort of instinct 
and natural preference for Nonsense, would be, indeed, only an- 
other form of nonsense. Such, no doubt, was far from being the 
ease. But the ruling spirits of the Liberal Party unquestionably 
had this native taste and appetite for nonsense; and those 
who had it not, had to affect it, or, at any rate, silently to 
tolerate it. 

It would not be possible to give an exhaustive list of those 
who have, so to speak, given Nonsense a character, and were, like 
Lord Hartington, in a peculiarly favourable position for doing so, 
in consequence of their own freedom from sentimentality and 
the disposition to arrive at conclusions by emotion. But this 
paper would be very incomplete if no allusion were made in 
it to another powerful auxiliary which, till very lately, Nonsense 
has been able to command. 

I have observed that nearly all persons active in public life, 
whether it be political life or literary life, are very chary of 
saying anything concerning the Times newspaper except in the way 
of commendation. One night, when Delane had just left a 
certain dinner-table to go down to Printing House Square, the 
host, turning to Disraeli, then a comparatively young man, asked: 
“* What do you think of Mr. Delane?” Lord Beaconsfield looked 
cautiously round the room, and then made the following reply: 
‘**Mr. Delane has gone, and has left his character with us. But I 
am not aware that he is dead; and, therefore, I will reserve my 
opinion.” This was a humorous way of conveying the conclusion 
the speaker had come to, that a man who wants to succeed had 
better not offend the Times; for, if he does, the Times will ig- 
nore his speeches, his writings, his pictures, or whatever it may 
be, as long as it possibly can, and, when forced to allude to them, 
will do so as slightingly as possible; frequent mention in the 
Times, and most of all friendly mention, being the most valuable 
of all advertisements for persons seeking notoriety. 

I suppose, however, there will always be some of us who, 
not setting much store by notoriety, do not mind whom we 
offend, provided we believe we may possibly do some little 
good by saying what we think, and provided, likewise, we do not 
say it offensively. Now I, for one, have no admiration too warm 
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‘to express for the literary ability and the dogged pertinacity with. 
which the Times has, during the last few months, done battle 
for the interests of the Realm, and, to stick to my text, for 
the cause of Common Sense. Yet, if the issue of that battle 
be still doubtful, it is in no small measure because of the long 
course of tergiversation pursued by that able and powerful 
_journal ; because of its hesitating and ambiguous tone in past 
times on almost every subject under the sun; because of its 
watching the wind and boxing the compass, and systematically 
‘subordinating every consideration to the one supreme object of 
not being proved wrong by the event. I will not say that other 
powerful journals have not, in some degree, caught contagion from 
its example, and that there is not a growing tendency for editors 
to imagine that their highest duty is rather to seem than to be 
right, to be prophets rather than arbiters of our fate. But the 
Times has for half a century been the great offender in this re- 
‘spect. Whatever happened, the Times was bound to have foreseen 
what would occur, in order, I suppose, that it might enjoy the 
credit of having caused it to occur. What an ambition! But, 
acting in obedience to it, the Times has over and over again pro- 
moted the cause of Nonsense; not, as a rule, with zeal, and never 
with faith, for, indeed, knowing the nonsense to be nonsense ; but 
tolerating the nonsense, writing as though, after all, there was 
something to be said for the nonsense, and afraid to dissociate 
itself utterly from nonsense, since, in a nonsensical age, nonsense 
might possibly triumph. 

For once, the Times has committed itself up to the hilt, and on 
behalf of Common Sense in politics. Cynics will, perhaps, say this 
is the most conclusive proof I could possibly adduce of the coming 
revival of that quality. I prefer to hope that, having once pledged 
itself plainly and irretrievably to support a cause it knows to be 
right, but which has not yet won, the Times will in future not cause 
honest men to lament that much ability may go with little con- 
‘sistency and no courage. 

To the ranks of the timid and the trimming in the great army 
of Nonsense that has been quartered upon us so long, must be 
added the servile,— 

» the coiners of the spurious smile, 

That round each victor’s chariot skip and bark, 

Obsequious hounds, the vilest of the vile; 
and, to these again, the genuinely modest, who are too humble to 
think for themselves, and who, hearing the great Champion of 
Nonsense applauded by applauded men from morning to night, 
lacked the courage to question his claim to the incense burnt 
around him. Finally, there should be named the fatalists, who 
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excuse their indolent acceptance of the pass-words of the hour by 
alleging homage to a vague something, supposed to be irresistible, 
ealled the Spirit of the Age. The Spirit of the Age, indeed! The 
spirit of every age is what the great spirits of the preceding age 
have made it, or omitted to make it. Let us take courage, then.. 
Even if we cannot rescue our own generation, we may, perhaps,. 
save the one that is to come after it. 

I know how idle it is for any man who, because he feels he 
is not justified in holding aloof from the concerns of the Com- 
monwealth to which he belongs, expresses from time to time his. 
opinion respecting them, to hope to escape the imputation of being 
himself inspired by Party spirit. The pity of it! Nevertheless, 
though thus pretty certain to be supposed to be animated by the 
very sentiment whose prevalence I deplore and deprecate, I will not 
close this paper without saying that, during the last thirty years 
or so, the Conservative Party has, on the whole, been the Party of 
Common Sense, and the Liberal Party the Party of Nonsense. In 
respect of what is called cleverness, the Conservative Party has. 
been by much the poorer and the less distinguished ; a circumstance 
which, perhaps, obtained for it the designation of the Stupid 
Party. But, on the whole, the stupid people have been right; and 
even the clever people are now beginning to find that out. In politics. 
very little cleverness suffices ; for politics is nothing more than 
the knowledge of human nature applied to the safety and welfare 
of the State, or, in equally simple phrase, the employment of one’s. 
common sense. How often, after reading speeches that were de- 
clared to be magnificently brilliant, have I recalled the saying of 
Vauvenargues cited at the beginning of this paper: ‘“ Un peu de 
bon sens ferait évanouir beaucoup d’ esprit.” 

But Conservative and Liberal! Montagu and Capulet! Shall 
we never be rid of these idle phrases? Iam more than ever con- 
firmed in the opinion that, if England is ever ruined, it will be 
by Party Government. But if we are still to have Parties, is it 
impossible to constitute a Party of Common Sense? It would 
by no means consist of any one particular Party now in existence. 
The present so-called Liberal Party would furnish it with numbers. 
of most valuable recruits ; while in the ranks of the present so- 
called Conservative Party, there are not a few persons that have 
of late shown a marked disposition to adopt the creed and talk the 
language of Nonsense, not so much, I imagine, because they give 
an inward assent to Nonsense, as because they consider it to be a 
** paying” quality, and have grown tired of doing battle for the 
Common Sense that always seems to be in a minority. 

To such persons as these we shall certainly not be indebted for 
any real and lasting Revival of Common Sense. The Party of 
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‘Common Sense must likewise be the Party of Honest Men; for it 
is no use our discerning what is right, like the Athenians, unless, 
like the Lacedemonians, we practise it. Any one will be qualified 
to belong to the Party of Common Sense who reasons from expe- 
rience, and mainly from experience of human nature as shown 
alike in history and in daily life, and who has the courage of his 
convictions. He need not be erudite; he does not require to have 
fulness of knowledge, but only fulness of understanding; the very 
opposite to the men of whom I have met not a few in this strange 
time, who seem to know everything and to understand nothing. 
Neither will the Party of Common Sense have need of rhetoricians ; 
indeed, if a man have a gift that way, I think he should be looked 
on with suspicion, unless he have the conscientiousness to curb 
-and chasten it, and to use his talent of ready utterance solely as a 
vehicle for clear statement and orderly argument, speaking, in a 
word, appropriately rather than copiously. No man who has got 
anything valuable to say, and knows what he has got to say, speaks 
cat great length. The very length of the speeches delivered in the 
House of Commons and upon political platforms, are an outrage 
on common sense. They are mere rhetorical displays, and, for 
the most part, very sorry rhetorical displays. Again, no man 
who wishes to convince reasonable people by reason, interlards his 
‘discourse with flourishes and declamation. ‘‘ Clarescit urendo,” 
says Cicero of the orator: the proper interpretation of which I 
take to be is, that the orator becomes more clear and lucid to his 
audience by reason of the inward fervour of his convictions. 
Modern orators seem to imagine it means that a speaker distin- 
guishes himself by creating a fierce heat and raising a great 
smoke ; a process by which, in reality, he only at once inflames 
and darkens the senses of those around him. 

To such a Party, a Party of plain, unadorned, honest Common 
‘Sense, I should say the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. Goschen, Sir 
Henry James, and the tens of thousands of Liberals of whom these 
politicians are only the more perfect and conspicuous type, would 
naturally belong. Lord Salisbury would naturally belong to it, 
and so would Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Lord Iddesleigh, and 
others. But if Montagu and Capulet are still to go on biting 
their thumbs at each other, in consequence of something that 
happened in the seventeenth century, then the Revival of Common 
Sense will not be of long duration, and we must resign ourselves 
to falling again very shortly, as far as politics are concerned, 
under the melancholy domination of Nonsense. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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Political Equality and Uniformity. 


To tHe Eprrors or THe Nationa Review.” 
GenTLEMEN, 

Does any man familiar with the antecedents of the National 
League believe in the possibility of carrying out the endless provisions 
and prohibitions of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill for the government 
of Ireland, without perpetual collisions with the Imperial Parliament— 
peers and peasants sitting cheek by jowl, fettered, hampered, and 
curbed by a Lord Lieutenant in legislation regarding the judges, army, 
navy, trade, navigation, posts, telegraphs, coinage, Church, education, . 
police, finance, &c.? The idea is utterly preposterous; and Ireland 
would be degraded into a political position beneath the dignity of any 
of our Colonies. Worse than all that, the very proposal is a virtual repeal 
of the Union which prescribes one Parliament for the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland—tantamount, in fact, to the sanction of the 
secession of Ireland, as was conclusively shown by Lord Randolph 
Churchill and others. And the great meeting of united Liberals and 
Conservatives, addressed by the Marquis of Hartington, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, and Mr. Goschen, has proclaimed the danger of ‘ dismem- 
berment”’ to the country. 

In reviewing the speeches which have been delivered on this burning 
question, I ask, Is Mr. Gladstone justified in boasting that his scheme 
of Home Rule holds the field against all rivals? Decidedly not. If 
space only admitted, I could fill a large catalogue with paper Constitu-. 
tions for the benefit of Ireland. All the newspapers are crammed with 
them. But I maintain that he thought fit to ignore the plain state- 
ments of the Marquis of Hartington, as well as of Mr. Trevelyan. 
What is the “plan in the direction of what, up till now, has been 
generally understood as theextension of Local Government in Ireland” ? 
The extension of our municipal system, of course, to the counties; and 
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the Marquis only gave expression to the general feeling, both of Liberals 
and Conservatives, when he added: ‘I have never concealed my 
opinion that the extension ‘o Ireland of any considerable change in what 
we understand as Local Self-Government, might be fraught with con- 
siderable difficulty, and might add considerably to the difficulties of the 
government of Ireland.” 

Mr. Trevelyan followed suit by approving of ‘Local Bodies.” Mr. 
Chamberlain now rejects the ‘‘ national councils,” and looks to “ federa- 
tion” of some sort. And the Duke of Argyle said, in his letter to the 
Times: ‘‘ The United States of all nations of the earth must, in this 
matter, be our great exemplar.” Query: Can anyone doubt that re- 
action has turned in the direction of political equality and uniformity, 
which, by the way, was sketched by David Hume, the great Scottish 
philosopher, in his Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth. Mr. Gladstone 
secured Religious Equality for Ireland. Why, in the name of wonder, 
did he truckle to the National League and omit to offer political 
equality? Our town councils have produced the most salutary reforms 
in our Boroughs during the last half-century, under the guidance of the 
Municipal Acts, and nobody ever dreamt of compelling the members 
to sitin Dublin, Edinburgh, and London. Why, then, summon the 
county members under the extended system to assemble in their 
capitals? Simply, forsooth, because the members of the National 
League dreamt of resuscitating an Irish nationality. And will the 
people of Scotland and England, with their eyes fixed on the ‘‘ dismem- 
berment”’ of Turkey, according to the representation of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, consent to the first step of the ‘‘ dissolution” of the British 
empire? That is a question which must receive an answer from the 
constituencies, who have not yet been consulted on the subject. 

I have thus shown that the original and “alternative policy” of an 
English and Scottish statesman is still before the country, and would 
be supported by the Conservative, as well as by the immense majority 
of the Liberal Party. 

In conclusion, What duties would devolve on the members of our 
Provincial Parliaments ? The full control and administration of county 
government, roads, bridges, poor, education, agriculture, asylums, 
finance, &c., in accordance with the Parliamentary Act for the Govern- 
ment of the Counties of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy, and the substitution of a Secretary 
for Ireland on the same footing as Scotland. There you have ‘“‘ Home 
Rule ” and self-government for Ireland in each county, corresponding to 
the separate ‘‘ States” in the United States, represented, moreover, as 
they are, in the Central Parliament, as under the present system. Not 
only so, but delegates from all the counties of England, Wales, Scot- 
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land, and Ireland could meet simultaneously with the Convention of 
Royal Burghs, and propose measures for the general well-being, which 
would serve all the purposes of a “‘ National Parliament.” Does Mr. 
Parnell or Mr. Chamberlain wish to go ahead of our Transatlantic 
cousins ? 

Such a simple “ growth and reform” of our municipal government 
thoroughly obviates all the risks and dangers of clashing Parliaments, 
Romanism and Protestantism, tariffs, finance, secession, separation, 
and civil war threatened by Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill; and we 
may safely leave the ‘‘ natural development” and ‘natural conclusion” 
to future Parliaments. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
A 


Reforms in Orkney and Shetland. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘ Nationat Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, 

Mr. A. M. Sutherland Graeme, in his article on ‘‘ The Crofters 
Bill in Orkney,” takes exception to the inclusion of Orkney, with its 
purely Norse population, in a Bill dealing with the Celtic Western 
Highlands and Islands; and maintains that if legislation is required 
for the crofters in Orkney—which he questions—it should be of a special 
character. 

Now, Gentlemen, with your permission, I hope I shall succeed in making 
it very evident, that not only is there great and urgent need of legislation 
both for Orkney and Shetland, but that it should be of a very special 
kind, and quite foreign to the scope of any Scotch Reform Bill. The 
enumeration of a few facts will, I think, be sufficient to prove this. 

In a.p. 872 King Harald of Norway subdued Orkney and Shetland, 
the Hebrides, and the Isle of Man, which had been previously colonised 
by the Norse Wickings. Orkney and Shetland were placed under an 
Earl, who had only to acknowledge the sovereignty of Norway, retain- 
ing all the taxes (skatts) for his Government, without paying any 
tribute. From this time down till 1468, these islands, while under the 
Norwegian sovereignty, had a right to and exercised legislative and 
fiscal independence. Land tenure was Udal, the negative of Feudal. 
Orkney and Shetland had each an Al-Thing or Head Parliament, of 
which all the Udallers were hereditary members ; it was thus a primary 
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and not a representative one-chambered assembly. Each parish had its 
local parliament or Ward-Thing. The patronage of Government offices 
was in the hands of the Udallers. The expense of government was de- 
frayed by a permanent and unfluctuating tax (skatt) on arable lands. 
The Udallers organized and exercised their own defence and police. 
Such was the constitution of these islands when, in 1468, Norway 
temporarily transferred her sovereignty to Scotland, in pledge for 
part of the dowry of the Princess Margaret married to King 
James III. of Scotland. The annual tribute for the Hebrides and 
Man was also discharged—these islands had been ceded to Scotland in 
1266. In the marriage treaty it was stipulated that the Impignoration 
should not in any way affect the constitution, laws, and customs of 
Orkney and Shetland, Scotland simply taking the place of Norway 
during the non-redemption. 

The islands have never been redeemed; and, although the right of 
redemption has never been discharged, Orkney and Shetland have now 
‘come to be accounted an integral part of Great Britain. It is, however, 
generally acknowledged that Norway's right of redemption is still an 
open question ; the plenipotentiaries of Europe, assembled at Breda in 
1668, affirmed that the right of redemption was unprescribed and im- 
prescribable. It must, however, be granted that the islands have a good 
legal basis on which to found their claim to legislative and fiscal inde- 
pendence. Let us now briefly glance at the course of events subsequent 
to the Impignoration. 

In 1471, the King of Scotland, with the consent of his father-in-law, 
the King of Norway, acquired all right to the Earldom—governorship, 
title, and private estate—from the then Earl; and forthwith, by Act of 
Parliament, annexed it to the Crown, not to be given away except to a 
royal prince. But almost immediately afterwards was initiated what 
has proved to be the most iniquitous and disastrous system of leasing 
the Earldom to tacksmen for an annual rent; so that Scotland thus 
abstracted what should have been retained for the government of these 
islands. Since this date, the Earldom was leased, feued, and mortgaged 
to various Scotch presentees, and finally granted to the Earl of 
Morton. 

To the intromissions of these independent and irresponsible lessee- 
governors are due all the now proverbial ‘‘ Grievances and Oppressions ” 
of Orkney and Shetland. From the first lease of the Earldom down till 
1747 a constant process of usurpation went steadily and stealthily on, 
under the rulership of these avaricious governors. The permanent tax- 
ation was gradually raised, by fraudulently increasing the weights and 
measures by which it was paid, until ultimately it reached fully twice 
the original standard, and was there fixed by the Scotch Court, on the 
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preposterous plea of prescription. Scotch and arbitrary burdens were 
extorted ; most of the Udallers were forced to take feu-charters for their 
freehold lands, with consequent encroachments on their peculiar Udal 
rights. Patronage of civil offices was usurped; Udal Parliamentary 
representation was limited to the larger proprietors and feuars—the 
creatures of the governors. 

These oppressions resulted in the gradual expropriation of the native 
Udallers, their lands being confiscated on account of their inability to 
pay the taxes, which had, in many cases, exceeded the value of their 
lands. To add insult to injury, in 1747, the latest distorted semblance 
of the native government was included with Scotch Heritable Jurisdic- 
tions, and abolished by British Act of Parliament, and replaced by 
British law and tax, local and Imperial. But the whole taxation of 
abolished government was retained, and perverted into a private estate 
for the last governor, the Earl of Morton, as compensation for with- 
drawal of his rule. This estate—taxes and Earldom lands—has since 
been purchased from the Mortons by the Dundasses, and is now in the 
possession of the Earl of Zetland. 

The Bishopric estate, on the abolition of Episcopacy in 1689, was 
appropriated by the State, and leased to tacksmen, who had out of its. 
revenues to pay the whole stipends of certain parish clergy in Orkney, 
as formerly done by the bishops. Since the resumption of the bishopric 
by the State in 1826, the whole revenue has been abstracted, and 
applied to English and secular purposes, and its legal burden of paying 
the clergy transferred to the heritors. Whereas the bishopric revenues 
in Scotland have been reserved for the church, and applied to grant- 
ing augmentation of stipends to the clergy. 

Rerorms. 

The temporary usurpation of the Constitutional rights of Orkney and 
Shetland since 1747 should at once cease, and legislative and fiscal 
independence be restored, to which the islands have a chartered right. 
This would necessitate the redemption of the Earldom by Britain, and 
the restoration of the Bishopric estate, together with compensation for 
four centuries of oppression and extortion. 

The restoration of the legislative and fiscal independence of Orkney 
and Shetland is a Conservative and Constitutional measure. It has for 
its principal supporter and learned champion, the leading Conservative 
and wealthiest landowner in Orkney—Colonel Balfour of Balfour. 

“‘ The Islands are still robbed of their native laws, Things, and jurisdic- 
tions, and subjected to foreign codes and courts. . . . Orkney has been 
neglected by every public officer except the tax-gatherer. Unaided by. 
one penny of that public money which has enriched other counties more 
fortunate or more favoured, Orkney has been left to struggle alone. 
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against its many difficulties, fiscal and physical.” ‘Could Britain prove. 
the abandonment of one exaction, the redress of one oppression, the. 
restitution of one item of official plunder, she might treat the complaints. 
of Orkney and Shetland as bygone and antiquated grievances.” (Colonel 
Balfour’s Memorial for Orkney, 1860.) 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
Atrrep W. Jounston. 

15, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


Free Libraries under the “Act,” and their Promotion. 


To tHe Eprtors or tHE “NatrionaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

As the question of free libraries is now becoming a somewhat 
important one, and the general information possessed by the public is of 
a very meagre and misleading nature, I beg your permission to state a 
few facts that may tend to clear away a considerable amount of confusion 
and doubt that at present exists respecting these institutions. A good 
free library, if not always a thing of beauty, is certainly a joy for ever, 
and, as I have had considerable experience in all matters affecting 
free libraries, I would fain say a word in their behalf. I must confess. 
that the reason for the opposition, and even animus, often displayed. 
to the adoption of the Free Libraries Act, is a problem that I and 
many others have tried in vain to solve, especially in these days when 
so many towns have adopted the Acts, and when in every case it has. 
proved an inestimable boon to the community. Witness Richmond, or,. 
still more, Wandsworth, where the greatest ill-will was exhibited towards 
the movement, even after the Act was adopted, and until the library was. 
opened and in actual working. But what is the state of things now ? 
Why, there is scarcely a person who fails to speak well of the institution, 
and scarcely a family but makes use of it. The number of books lent 
out has steadily increased during the six months the library has been 
opened, and is still increasing. At present the daily average of books 
borrowed is 450, divided into 850 to adults and 100 to juveniles, and the 
attendance at the news-rooms frequently exceeds 1,600 per day, and is 
scarcely ever less than 1,000. So useful and enjoyable has it proved, 
that all the surrounding parishes make use of the news-room, and hun- 
dreds of persons outside the parish would gladly pay a subscription if 
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allowed to use the lending library ; but that, of course, is confined to the 
inhabitants of Wandsworth. 

Now, in reference to the objections made to free libraries, there is but 
‘one worth any consideration ; and I wish to meet this in a fair and 
kindly spirit, as I feel certain that it is the outcome of want of infor- 
mation on the subject. 

The objection that I allude to is the rate of one penny in the pound 
required to support these institutions. I believe most if not all persons 
are agreed that free public libraries are good things, but they object to 
paying for what is to benefit others, and not themselves. This is rather 
@ narrow way of looking at things, but we must take human nature as 
we find it, and make the best of it. But what is actually the case where 
free libraries are in existence ? Inquire, and it will be found that those 
who pay the rates are those who make the most use of the library. And 
then, again, for example, if a ratepayer did not actually make personal 
use of the library, what a pleasure he is able at any time to confer upon 
his children, or a friend, or employé, by guaranteeing to them the use 
of the library, and at a moderate cost. It has frequently been computed 
that in some towns the average rate would not exceed one shilling per 
annum for each ratepayer. Of course it will be understood that the 
larger and wealthier ratepayer will pay more than this, and the small 
ratepayer less. It will be sufficient explanation to say that if a man’s 
rent is £40 per annum, he will not pay more than forty pence library 
rate each year; generally it will be less; in return for which he would 
have a great deal more than any subscription library would give him 
for ten times that amount. 

What will he get? A news-room furnished with all the leading news- 
papers and periodicals, many of which will be presented, a lending 
library containing a large and useful stock of books relating to every 
subject, both amusing and instructive, and a reference library, where 
any difficulty or doubt can be cleared up by consulting books giving the 
opinions of the best authorities. 

I have not much time to deal with the social aspect of the question, 
but will just say that in Wandsworth, Richmond, and other towns 1 
have frequently been told by parents how great a change for the better 
has taken place in their children since the library has been in work. 
Whereas they formerly had a difficulty in keeping them in at nights, 
they may now generally be found with their book quietly reading at 
home. Then look at the great blessing the news-room is to the work- 
ing man or woman who is in want of employment. These poor people 
ean ill afford a penny for a paper, but where there is a free news-room, 
they can see the advertisements not only in one paper, but in scores, 
and in most cases in technical papers devoted especially to their own 
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trades or callings. If everyone only knew as well as I do the pleasure. 
@ free library means to many a poor man who works hard for a scanty 
living, and whose hours and means of recreation or relaxation are almost 
nil, there would not be one who would have the heart to begrudge the 
annual trifle required to give them this little brightness in the gloomy 
routine of their daily toil. However, putting on one side sentiment, 
and returning to practical matters, it may interest some to learn that 
in computing the actual return the’ ratepayers at Wandsworth get for- 
their money, I find that taken as a body, and summing up the number 
of papers they read, and books they and their families borrow, they get 
about a pound’s worth for every sixpence they pay in rates, and this 
does not include the boon to non-ratepayers for whom they sign book- 
borrower’s forms. Anyone who wishes truly to get a fair opinion 
on the public library question cannot do better than ask one of his. 
own townsmen who has once lived where a free library existed; and 


if he does not give a highly favourable opinion of it, and desire the. 


extension of the institution to every town, it will be contrary to my 
experience. 

Many a town not possessing a public library might, long ere this, 
have been in the full enjoyment of one had the proper means of pro- 
ceeding been known and taken by those who were interested in the 


matter. To my certain knowledge, this has been the cause of failure. 


where success would have been sure, had the same steps been taken 
that led to success elsewhere. . 

In the promotion of the Public Libraries Acts, as in that of any other 
great question, unanimity of feeling and design, and consent to be 
guided by the actual experiences of other successful libraries and their 
promoters, must be the principle of action with those interested. 

It has been too often the case, unfortunately, that a Committee has 
been formed, the members of which have had very different views as to. 
the means of establishing a library, and even as to its purpose when 
established. They never take the slightest trouble or thought to collect 


statistics and general information from other libraries, but are prone to. 


think their own untried ideas superior to the knowledge gained only by 
experience. Ifa movement in favour of adopting the Act is to succeed 
in any town, its best chance will be for some influential inhabitant of a 
practical mind to be allowed to take the lead, all minor differences to 
be put on one side, and a generous and faithful support to be accorded 
him by the other promoters. Such a man will be certain to act in this 


matter as he would in his own affairs, and will proceed with caution,. 


and not be above taking example from others whose efforts in the same 
direction have been successful. 


One of the best means of educating public opinion is doubtless that of 
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public meetings on the subject, where speeches may be delivered by 
gentlemen who have had time to collect figures and facts from various 
public libraries. They will be able to show their hearers the smallness 
of the cost compared with the numerous advantages, which they can 
-easily prove beyond the possibility of dispute. Discussion should be 
invited. 

An equal and possibly even more powerful aid will be that of the 
Press, and the first opportunity should be taken of interesting the 
local newspapers in the matter, and their Proprietors or Editors 
should not be forgotten in forming the Committee. Many persons get 
their information solely from the Press, and are generally guided 
thereby in any action they are called upon to take. One of the most 
‘successful libraries in this country—the one at Richmond, Surrey—owes 
its existence entirely to the efforts of the Editor of the local newspaper, 
who, in the face of great opposition at first from the majority of the 
inhabitants, including those who ought to have been the leaders in any 
movement for the good of the town, laboured on unceasingly, collecting 
figures, getting up meetings, and obtaining promises of subscriptions, 
until at last he had the satisfaction of seeing his efforts crowned with 
success by the adoption of the Act. 

He also personally solicited and obtained donations of money, and 
nearly four thousand books, for this library. I could mention many 
‘other libraries which owe much to the generosity and goodwill of the 
Press, but space will not permit. 

The subject once fairly set on foot, and the public made aware of the 
merits of the case, it will be necessary to get ten ratepayers of the 
parish to sign a requisition to the local authority, requesting that a 
public meeting may be held to take the vote of the ratepayers. It will 
then be, at the last, or just before the public meeting is held, of great 
advantage to issue a circular containing a few clear and simple figures, 
but demonstrating in a forcible manner the immense advantage of a 
public library, as proved in other towns possessing them, and the small- 
ness of the cost. It is to the last degree necessary to show clearly how 
trifling to the majority of the ratepayers is the cost of 1d. in the pound 
per annum, and that this is all that, under any circumstances, can be 
charged, though it may be less; $d. in the pound would be ample in a 
London parish, A public meeting will then be held, or the opinion of 
the town may be obtained by voting-papers, and I doubt not that, if the 
suggestions contained in this paper were carried out vigorously, the Act 
would be adopted in most cases by a large majority. 

To any gentleman interested in the subject, the following works would 
be useful :—Professor Jevons’ Methods of Social Reform, article on 
Free Public Libraries, Mullins’ Free Libraries and News-rooms, and 
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Greenwood’s Uses and Organization of Public Libraries, Messrs. Thomas 
and Tedder’s article on Libraries in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
Lady John Manners’ Free Libraries. 

The Act having been adopted, it becomes necessary to consider the 
formation of the library; and this is a subject of primary importance, 
since to a great extent the future success and popularity of a library 
depends upon the care and completeness with which it has been designed 
and organized. Of course, it will be perfectly obvious that the first and 
most important consideration will be the necessary funds, and fortunate 
are those towns like Northwich, Derby, Newark, Wigan, Dumfermline, 
Leek, Reading, &c., where the whole cost has been borne by some 
wealthy and philanthropic townsman ; or like Wandsworth, where the 
Chairman of the Committee, Dr. Longstaff, has supported the library all 
through, and is now about to extend the building at his own expense. 
But it is only a few towns that have this good fortune; and we must 
be modest in most cases, and get encouragement from the fact that so 
many successful libraries exist that have had scarcely any assistance 
from donations. 

It is, however, desirable that a strong appeal should at once be made, 
upon the adoption of the Act, to everyone, and especially to the wealthy ; 
and it is rare indeed but that such an appeal has resulted in a good 
round sum for the purchase of books, if not enough for the purchase of 
a site and building. It might not be out of place here to refer to Pro- 
fessor Stanley Jevons’ article on Free Libraries. He says: ‘‘ One point 
it is worth while to notice about free libraries is that they are likely to 
be most permanent and progressive institutions. It is well known how 
evanescent many kinds of social improvements have proved to be, but 
an important collection of books, once formed and housed, is a solid 
nucleus which attracts gifts and legacies and often grows altogether 
beyond the conception of its first founders. It would be possible to 
mention many public libraries which had small beginnings and are 
already great. With the increase of education and general intelligence 
libraries will be far more esteemed institutions in the future than they 
have been in the past; and it is difficult to imagine a wiser and better 
way in which a rich man or woman may spend available wealth than in 
founding a free public library in some town which has hitherto feared 
the first cost of the undertaking.” , 

Where the committee have no funds from donations or bequests to 
start with, the method most in favour and generally pursued is to raise 
a loan from some public body such as the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the Charity Commissioners, &c., which can be obtained upon the rate. 
The terms are generally 3} per cent. 

The sanction of the Local Authority and also of the Local Govern- 
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ment Board will have to be obtained to this loan and also to the proposed 
site. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say the site should be central if 
possible, but not unless a suitable building can be placed thereon; it 
would be better if a good open space in a prominent road or street could 
be obtained a little distance from the centre of the town, than, as Mr. 
Mullins remarks in his Free Libraries and News-rooms, a poor build- 
ing in a back street should be the result simply to get a central position. 
To quote Mr. Mullins’ book further, a good site in a popular thorough- 
fare and a building of some character is as necessary for the success of 
a library as for that of a gin-palace. 

In conclusion, permit me to say how sincerely I trust that the move- 
ment will be successful in every town whenever inaugurated. Consider 
what a power a good public library is for raising the standard of any 
town mentally, socially, and morally. Reading involves thinking, 
and thinking naturally improves the character. The child in any 
family who is distinguished for his reading is generally noted also as 
being the most docile and manageable; and what is true of a family is 
in the main true of society. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
CoTGREAvE. 
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